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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION 

A Western reader, when he makes acquaintance with 
Russian literature, is usually impressed by its goieral 
sadness and the absence from it of the joy of life, the 
happiness of existence. This Impression is quite 
correct: a striking note of sadness resounds in <Hir 
literature; and even with those of our poets and 
novelists, like Ptishkin, Gdgol, or Tch^hoff, whose first 
productions were full of the joys of youth, gladness 
soon disappeared, and sadness took its place. 

This fNiture of Russian literature was noticed 
more than once, and as the same character prevails 
in the Russian and South Slavonian folk-songs, the 
favourite explanation is, that melancholy and sadness 
are specific features of ' the mystical Slavonian soul.* 
Some would even see in them a characteristic of 
‘ Eastern races.' 

Leaving aside physiological guesses about ‘races’ 
and the ‘ntystical soul’ explanation which exfdak^ 
nq^ing, but merdy restates the fact in diffoeot 
wqfds, the very history of the Russian nation, tife 
raids of the Mongols, the Tartars, the Turks, with 
fheir usual sequel of murder and slavery, the hard 
struggle with an inclement nature, the wide eacpanse 
o/* he St^j>es, the endless forests, and hlfer oh serfebm, 
these andd mot but leave deq> frtfoes of ttidhess 
in the Russian charactw. 
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However, the folk-songs of all nations bear the 
same traces of sadness, due to similar causes. But in 
Western Europe the written literature soon freed itself 
from the resignation of the early folk-lore. So that, 
properly put, the question is, — ^Why has the nineteenth 
century Russian literature retained that sad, melancholy 
character ? 

Some sort of reply to this question was already 
given in this book when I mentioned in brief bio- 
graphical notes the hard lot of so many of our leading 
writers. The striking percentage of Russian poets 
and novelists who were imprisoned, exiled, or sent to 
hard labour, had already been noticed by an English 
reviewer of the first edition of this book, even though 
I had made no special point of this aspect of the 
literary profession in Russia. 

The persecutions which our literature and, in fact, 
whole generations of ‘ intellectuals ’ have lived through 
in the nineteenth century would fully explain the 
absence of a real joy of life in our literature. 

However, there is also another, even more charac- 
teristic, feature in our literature to which I would like 
to draw the attention of the Western reader. It is the 
presence of a certain deeply rooted inner force, which 
one feels in Russian works of art, literary criticism 
and science, — a force which has never been quelled apd, 
in spite of all obstacles, has always kept before ^the 
Russian reader the higher, ideals, the higher aspirations 
^ mankind, reminding him that real happiness can onfy 
be found when one has joined in the endeavour for 
attaining the higher forms of human devel0|>pettt. 

In the first chapter of this book 4 have mentioiied 
the hard lot which befdl tl» iiteemason Ndyificcdl^ 
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the Christian mys^ Libzin, and the political 
RadisdieE ; but I ml^ht have tiumm also hour a itiid|e 
generation of ‘intellectuals’ was persecuted at tile . 
same time, with the intention of weedhm' out the 
ideas of the British eighteenth-centuiy philoaaphers, 
the French encyclopaedist, and the Fiench Rdvo}^ 
tion, and how the teadiings of the German imrstics 
and meta^ysicians — Scheliing, Fichte, and Hegel—- 
penetrated instead Since that time the persecutions 
never discontinued, taking an especially aicute chauacter 
every twenty 3rear8 or so, when whole generations of 
writers and thinkers saw their intellectual leaders 
arrested, exiled, or sent to hard labour, while the 
remaining ones lived under the menace pf a similar 
fate. The generation of Piishkin, Oddevskiy, and 
Ryldeff — the so-called Decembrists of 1825, of whose 
sad fate 1 speak in Chapter 11. of this book — ^was 
followed in 1849 by the 'circles’ of Petrashdvskiy, 
where the teachings of the French Socialists — Fourier, 
Cabet, and Pierre Leroux — were discussed The result 
being that again a whole generation, including Dos- 
toydvskiy, the critics Byelinskiy and Mdykoff, the 
satirist Schddrin, the poet Pleschdyeff, and quite a 
number of men of mark who played later on a fwo- 
minent part in the work of liberation of the serfs, vim 
ac^sed of a dat^ierous conspiracy, arrested, condemned 
to be shot, sent to hard labour, or exiled 
Yhen came, after a short interval of relative freedom, 
tiie persecutions of 1863, and with them began the era 
of uninterrupted persecutions of litersdur^ art^ sdencq, 
ai|| tim Uniymaities, which lasted till , the year 190$. 
These w^ years when nearly evety oneyf the, youngor 


writers had to make acquaintance witi^imprhKmnumt 
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^^Ue, and these were periods when in almost every 
iiii|l 41 ectual family there was some one of its memben 

friends id prison or in exile. 

No wonder that all joy of life disappeared from the 
literature of those years. How could a novelist de^HCt 
the happiness of existence in this beautiful world, when 
yJTowhere he could see that happiness ? Tch^hofTs sad 
^irony and G6rkiy’s angry rebellion were a necessary 
mitcome of real life. 

But even amidst the gloomy conditions of those 
years Russian literature remained true to its mission. 
It retained its inner force, its vitality; its capacity of 
discussing all the great problems of European civil- 
isation, even under the strokes of the censor and the 
menaces of an omnipotent State’s police. Tolstdy, with 
his wide humanitarianism, only summed up the aspira- 
tions which were kept alive in Russian literature since 
the times of N6vikoff and Radisheff, by our best writers, 
without distinction of philosophical or religious creed. 

There is now, in Western Europe and America, 
a widely spread desire of a better knowledge of 
Russian literature, and it surely will not be limited to 
an acquaintance with our great novelists. It will be 
extended, I hope, to our ‘folk-novelists’ and their 
id^ds, as well as to some secondary novelists, men- 
tioned in this book; to Russian art which wor^»d 
hand in hand with our literature ; and also to Russian 
hfrtory and science altc^thec. It is sdf-evident lhat 
frk all these manifestations of intdlectual life Ri^a 
mm a g^eat deal to Western literature, art, and science. 
But a real artist always retains the stamp of his natj^- 
dfty, and, as the Western readers know, M Rusafen 
works of art have a specific Russian character. 
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A few words tn<»«. lit preparing this new edhlMi 
my first intention was to add to it a chapter deakal; 
with our contemporary authors. However, sudi a 
number of new writers belonging to a variety of new 
literary schools came' to the front during the last five* 

> and-twenty years that a new book would have been 
’required to deal with them in a proper way. The new 
schools of Decadents, Impressionists, Modmiists, and 
so on, count among their Russian adepts so many 
writers of incontestable talent, such as Bdlmont, 
Andr^cff, Sologdb, Veres^eff, and many others, and 
the appearance of these innovators is so intimately 
connected with the political life of Russia within the 
last twenty-five years, that these new literary schools 
cannot be dealt with otherwise than in connection with 
the principal events of these years. One has only to 
consult the autobiographies of some of the representa- 
tives of these different schools, published in die work of 
Professor V. S. Vengu6rofr, Russian Twentieth Century 
Literature, 1890-1910 (its fourth part was published in 
Moscow in 1915), to see how much the new currents 
were originated in Russia, not only by Western in- 
fluences, but still more by the events of Russian life itself. 
Therefore I had to give up the idea of dealing with 
this interesting subject in a few pages, and must refia' 
the Reader, for general conceptions about the cnigin <jrf 
thfe modem literature, to the just mentioned woric of 
Pro^ssor Vengo<hx>fir, and to the works themselves of 
thR new pldad of novelists and poets. 

BaiGHTOW, 

May 
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TO THE FIRST EDITION 

This book originated in a series of eight lectures on 
Russian Literature during the Nineteenth Century 
which I delivered in March 1901, at the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston. 

In accepting the invitation to deliver this course, I 
folly realised the difficulties which stood in my way. 
It is by no means an easy task to speak or to write 
about the literature of a country, when this literature is 
hardly known to the audience or to the readers. Only 
tluee or four Russian writers have been properly and 
at all completely translated into English ; so that very 
often I had to speak about a poem or a novel, when 
it could have been readily characterised by simply 
reading a passage or two from it 

However, if the difficulties were great, the subject 
was well worth an effort. Russian literature is a rich 
mine of original poetic thought. It has a freshness and 
youthfulness which is not found to the same extent in 
older literatures. It has, moreover, a sincerity, and 
simplicity of expression which render it all the mwe 
attractive to the mind that has grown sick of literary 
artificiality. And it has this distinctive feature, tha\ it 
brings within the domain of art — the poem, the novel, 
the drama — nearly all those questions, social and 
political, whidi in Western Europe ana America, at 
least in our present genaratkm, are discussed chiefly 
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in the political writit^ of the day, but at^dotn |n 
literature. 

I, In no other country does literature occupy so iitftu* 
ential a position as it do^ in Russia. Noadiere else 
does it exercise so profound and so direct an infliasnca 
*upon the intellectual development of tiie younger" 
generation. There are novels of Tui^ineff, arid even 
^ the less-known writers, which have been real step- 
ping-stones in the development Russian youth within 
the last fifty years. 

The rdtson why literature exercises such an influence 
in Russia is self-^dent There is no open political 
life, and with the exception of a few years at the time 
.of the abolition of serfdom, the Russian people have 
never been called upon to take an active part in the 
framing of the’V country’s institutions. 

The consequence has been that 'the best tninds of 
the country have chosen the poem, the novel, the 
satire, or literary criticism as the medium for ex{»ess- 
ing their aspirations, their conceptions of national life, 
or their ideals. It is not to blue-books, or to news- 
paper leaders, but to its works of art that one must go 
in Russia in order to understand the political, economi- 
cal, and social ideals of the country — the aspirations of 
the history-making portions of Russian society. 

A^it would have been impossiUe to exhaust so wide 
a subject as Russian Literature within the limits of this 
book, I have concentrated my chief attention upon the 
modom literature. The early writers, down to Pfishkin 
and ^6gol — the founders of the modem litmature — are 
dealt with iy ^a short introductory sk^cfa. The most 
n^nesentative writer^ in poetry, ^e novel^ tiie ^ma, 
pc^cal literature, and art criticism, con^dered 
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ne^, a»4 round them I have grouped the less proflun- 
ent voters, of whom the most important are mentioned 
in short notes. I am fully aware that every one of the 
latter presents something individual and well worth 
knowing; and that some of the less-known authors 
have even succeeded occasionally in better representinpf* 
a given current of thought than their more famous 
colleagues ; but in a book which is intended to give 
only a broad, general idea of the subject, the plan I 
have pursued was necessary. 

Literary criticism has always been well represented 
in Russia, and the views taken in this book must needs 
bear traces of the work of our great critics — Byelinskiy, 
Tchemysh^vskiy, Dobroluboff, and Pisareff, and their 
modern followers, Mihaildvskiy, Ars^nieff, Skabitch^v- 
skiy, Vengueroff, and others. For biographical data 
concerning contemporary writers I am indebted to the 
excellent work on modem Russian literature by the 
last-named author, and to the eighty volumes of the 
admirable Russian En<yclopCBdic Dictionary. 

I take this opportunity to express my hearty thanks 
to my old friend, Mr. Richard Heath, who was kind 
enough to read over all this book, both in manuscript 
and in proof. 

Bromley, Kent, 

January 1905. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF RUSSIAN NAMES 

Throughout this book the following translitmtioti of 
Russian names has been adopted It is the translitera* 
tion which 1 have followed for more than thirty years in 
the Encyclopadia Briianmca^ Chamber's Encyclopaedia^ 
StaUsmaefis Yearbook^ and so on, and it only slightly 
differs from the transliteration adopted by the British 
Museum and the Geographical Society. 

The pronunciation is as follows : — 


a as 

in father 

yo as in yoke 

e 

it 

net 

yu „ yule 

i 

v 

in 

tch „ Scotch 

o 

»l 

not 

sh „ shame 

u 


rule 

sch is a softened sh 

P 

a 

yam 

(Schapoft = Shyapoff 

ye 

n 

yet 

Sche[^in » Shyepkin) 


There are in Russian only four letters which .have not 
their equivalents in English : 
m — a French y, is rendered bysJk. 
jj — a rough /, similar to // in rough Scotch w///, sAail 
u — a rough /, as in broad Scotch. It is 

rendered by y (Pypra). 

I. — after a consonant riders it soft. 

The Spanish ^ is used to render a solittied n : Jto 
[horse) « F rench co£ytc* 



CHAPTER I 
INtRODUCTION 

The Russian LANOUACE^Eariy folk-literature : Folk4ore — 
Songs — Sagas — Lay of Igar^s Annals — ^The Mongol In- 

vasion ; its consequences — Correspondence between Jotm IV. 
and Ktirbskiy — Split m the Church — Awakdm’s Memmrt — 
The Eightee^h Century : Peter i. and his contemn 
poraries — Trctiakdvskiy — Lomondsoflf — Sumardkoff — The 
times of Catherine n, : Derzhivin — Von Wian — ^The Freer 
masons: Ndvikoff—Radlachcflf— Early Nineteenth CEN- 
TURY : Karamrin and Zhukdvskiy— The Decembrists — Ryldeff 

One of the last messages which Turgudneff addressed 
to Russian writers from hb death-b^ was 
%*" tff PWity precious inheritance 

of ours — the Russian language.’ He who knew in 
perfection most of the languages spoken in Western 
Europe had the highest opinion of Russian as an 
instrument for the expressicm of all possible shades 
of thought and feeling, and he ..had shown in his 
writings iihat depth and fo^ce of expression, and what 
melodiousiiess of prose, could be obt^ned in his native 
tongue. In his high appreciation ol* Ru^ian, Tor- 
gutfneff— as will often be seen in these pages — ^wal 
periSctly r^ht The ri^titess of the Russian lan- 
guage in wOrils ill astounding; many a word which 
sta|ids alone for the expression of a givesi idea in the 
lai^ni^^ of Western Europe has in Russian three or 
fpur equivalents for the rendering of tte various shades 
^ same idea. It is espec^y rich for rasdering 
various diaoes of human feeling — tendemil^ atul love, 
sadness and mmiment — as also various ^tsgredi of tte 
,saii}c action Its pliability for translatioi| is such tiiat 
' A ''' ' 
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in no odief language do we find an equal number of 
most bdautiful, correct, and truly poetical renderings of 
foreign authors. Poets of the most diverse character, 
such as Heine and B6ranger, Longfellow and Schiller, 
Shelley and Goethe — to say nothing of that favourite 
With Russian translators, Shakespeare — are equally 
well turned into Russian. The sarcasm of Voltaire^' 
the rollicking humour of Dickens, the good-natured 
laughter of Cervantes are rendered with equal ease. 
Moreover, owing to the musical character of the 
Russian toi^ue, it is wonderfully adapted for rendering 
poetry in the same metres as those of the original. 
Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha ’ (in two different translations, 
IxJth admirable), Heine’s capricious lyrics, Schiller’s 
.ballads, the melodious folk-songs of different nation- 
alities, and Stranger’s playful chansonnettes, read in 
Russian with exactly the same rhythms as in the 
originals. The desperate vagueness of German meta- 
physics is quite as much at home in Russian as the 
matter-of-fact style of the eighteenth-century philo- 
sophers ; and the short, concrete and expressive, terse 
sentences of the best English writers offer no difficulty 
for the Russian translator. 

Together with Czech and Polish, Serbian 'and 
Bulgarian, also several minor tongues, the Russian 
belongs to the gr^t Slavonian family of languages 
which, in its turn — together with the jScandinavo- 
Saxon and the Latin families, as also the Lithuanian, 
the Persian, the Armenian, the Georgian — belongs to 
the great Indo-European^ or Aryan brandy. SonA day 
-^soon, let us hope: the sooner ftie' Ifdttei^-jthe 
treasures of both the folk-songs pcwisessed by the South 
Slavonians and the many centuries old literature o^ the 
Czechs and the Poles will be revealed to 'Wiestem 
readers. But in this work I have to concern rfiyself 
only with the literature of the Eastern, *>.*the Russfetl, 
branch of the great Slavonian family; and in this 
branch I shall have to omit both the South Russian oc. 
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Ukrainian Itterature and tlM WMt« ot West Russkm 
folk-lore and songs, 1 shall treat only of the litsemture 
of the Great Ruslans ; or, stiD^y, the Rossiana. Of 
all the Slavonian languages theirs is the most widely 
spoken. It is the language of Pibhkin and LfmKMtpff, 
Turguineff and Tolstdy. 

Like all other languages, the Russian has adop^ 
many foreign words: Scandinavian, Turkish, Mongolian 
and, lately, Greek and Latin. But notwithstanding the 
assimilation of many nations and stems of the llral- 
Ahayan or Turanian stock which has been acei^- 
plished in the course of ages by the Russian nation, 
her language has remained remarkably pure. It is 
striking indeed to see how the translation of the Bible 
which was made in the ninth century into the language 
currently spoken then by the Bulgarians and other 
South Slavonians remains comprehensible, down to the 
present time, to the average Russian. Grammatical 
forms and the construction of sentences are of course 
quite different now. But the roots, as well as a very 
considerable number of words, remain the same as 
those which were used in current talk a thousand 
yea^ ago. 

It mtist be said that the South Slavonian had 
attakn^ a high degree of perfection, even at diat 
early daMk Very few words of the Gospels had to be 
roidered^TO Greek— and these are names things 
uidcnown to the South Slavoniant; while for none oi 
the abstract words, and for none of Ihe poetical images 
of tlfe had the translators any difficulty in 

finding tha proper expressions. Smne of the words 
they hsed ate, mmeover, of a remarkable beaaty, and 
this beauty has not been losf even to-day. Eveiy one 
remqmbers, for instance, ffie difficulty which the learned 
Eh. Faust, ^ Goethe’s immortal tragedy, v found In 
rendering the sentence: ‘In the beginattHl was dm 
Word? ' Word,* in modem German, a|eined & 
pr. Faust to be too shallow an acpfessi(|) fix: the 
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, of ‘the Word being God.’ In the old Slavonian 
translation we have ‘ Slovo,' which also means ‘ Word,’ 
but has at the same time, even for the modem Russian, 
a far deeper meaning than that of das Wort. In old 
Slavonian ‘Slovo’ included also the meaning of 
‘Intellect’ — German Vemunft-, and consequently it 
conveyed to the reader an idea which was deep enough-'! 
not to« clash with the second part of the Biblical 
sentence. 

I wish that I could give here an idea of the beauty 
of the structure of the Russian language, such as it was 
spoken early in the eleventh century in North Russia, 
a sample of which has been preserved in the sermon of 
a Ndvgorod bishop (1035). The short sentences of 
this sermon, calculated to be understood by a newly 
christened flock, are really beautiful ; while the bishop’s 
conceptions of Christianity, utterly devoid of Byzantine 
gnosticism, are most characteristic of the manner in 
which Christianity was and is still understood by the 
masses of the Russian folk. 

At the present time the Russian language (the 
Great Russian) is remarkably free from patois. Little 
Russian, or Ukrainian,* which is spoken by nearly 
15,000,000 people, and has its own literature— sfblk-Iore 
and modem— is undoubtedly a separate language, in 
the same sense as Norwegian and Danish are separate 
from Swedish, or as Portuguese and Catalcmian are 
separate from Castilian or Spanish. White Russian, 
which is spoken in some provinces of Western Russia, 
has also the characteristics of a separate l^nch df the 
Russian, rather than those of a local dialect As to 
Great Russian, or Russian, it is spoken by a com{>act 
body of nearly eighty million people in Ncatiiera, 
Central, Eastern, and Southern Russia, as ajso m 
Northern Caucasia and Siberia. Its pronuiu^Mion 
^f^htly varies in different parts of this large tsmtsuy; 
nevertheless the literary language of Filshkhi, Crdgol, 

* Vtonomck^Mt-ra-tt'-aiaH. • . 
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Turgti^neff, and Tolstdy ,is 'Understpod all dbtts 
enormous mass of people. The Russian cks^cs 
circulate in the villages by millions of cc^nes, tmd 
when, in 1887, the literary property in Pudikhi’s wtu'ks 
came to an end (fifty years after his death), con^ptete 
editions, of his works^-some of them in ten volumes-^ 
.were circulated by the hundred-thousand, at tlw almost 
incredibly low price of three shillings (75 cents) |he 
ten volumes ; while millions of copies of his separate 
poems and tales are sold now by thousands of ambulant 
booksellers in the villages, at the price of from one to 
three farthings each. Even the complete works of Gi^ol, 
Turgu^neff, and Gontchardff, in twelve-volume editicms, 
have sometimes sold to the number of 200,000 sets 
each, in the course of a single year. The advantages 
of this intellectual unity of the nation are self-evident. 

EARLY FOLK-LITERATURE: FOLK-LORE — 

SONGS — SAGAS 

The early folk-literature of Russia, part of which is 
still preserved in the memories of the people, is wonder- 
fully rich and full of the deepest interest. No nation 
of Western Europe possesses such an astonishing wealth 
of traditions, tales, and l3n-ic folk-songs — some of them 
of the greatest beauty — and such a rich cycle of ardiaic 
epic songs, as Russia does. Of course, all Europoui 
nations have had, mce upon a time, an equally rid);; 
folk-literature ; but the great bulk of it was lost before 
scimftific explorers had understood its value or bqgun 
to foilect it In Russia this treasure was pretofved in 
ren^ote villages untouched by civilisation, especially in 
the*i^on round Lake On^aj and whtm tie folk* 
k»rist% began to collect it, in toe eighteenth and niae* 
teenih ooituries, they found in NortiMum Russia and III 
Litile Rusdh old bauds still going- about toe villag||!i 
whli their primitive string instruments, aind tedtoi|f 
^>pems of a v«y andbnt ot^in. ' i 
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Jtesiiks, a variety of very old songs are sufig still by 
the village folk themselves. Every annual holiday— 
Christmas, Easter, Midsummer Day— has its own cycle 
of songs, which have been preserved, with their melodies, 
even from pagan times. At each marriage, which is 
» accompanied by a very complicated ceremonial, and at 
each burial, similarly old songs are sung by the peasant 
women. Many of Aem have, of course, deteriorated in 
the course of ages; of many others mere fragments 
have survived ; but, mindful of the popular saying that 
* never a word must be cast out of a song,’ the women 
in many localities continue to sing the most antique 
songs in full, even though the meaning of many of the 
words has already been lost. 

There are, moreover, the taUs. Many of them are 
certainly the same as we find among all nations of 
Aryan origin : one may read them in Grimm’s collec- 
tion of fairy tales ; but others came also from the 
Mongols and the Turks ; while some of them seem to 
have a purely Russian origin. And next come the 
songs recited by wandering singers — the Kallki — ^also 
very ancient. They are entirely borrowed from the 
East, and deal with heroes and heroines of other 
nationalities than the Russian, such as ‘Akib, the 
Assyrian King,’ the beautiful Helen, Alexander the 
Great, or Rustem of Persia. The interest which these 
Russian versions of Eastern legends and tales offer to 
the explorer of folk-lore and mythology is self-evident 

Finally, there are the epic songs ; the which 

correspond to the Icelandic sagas. Even at the prisent 
day they are sung in the villages of Northern Russia 
by special bards who accompany themselves with a 
special instrument, also of very ancient origin. The 
old singer utters in a sort of recitative one cf two 
sentences, accompanying himself with his instrument ; 
^len follows a melody, into which eacS indivichial 
ainger introduces modulations of his owiti b^Ore he 
resumes next the quiet recitative of the ef^ natfiihre^ 
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Unfortunately, tl]»3e old bards ate ra^ly <fisa|^peariii|t ; 
but half a century ago a few of them were still alive irt 
the province of (5l6nets, to the nfflth-t^t of St. Prtm- 
burg, and I once heard one of them, whom A. Hilferding 
had brought to the capital, and who sang before the 
Russian Geographical Society his wonderful balltu^ 
,The collecting of the epic songs was happily begun in 
good time — during the eighteenth century— and it h^ 
been eagerly continued by specialists, so that Russia 
possesses now perhaps the richest collection of such 
songs — about four hundred — which have been saved 
from oblivion. 

The heroes of .the Russian epic songs are knights* 
errant, whom popular tradition unites round the table 
of the Kieff Prince, Vladimir the Fair Sun. Endowed 
with supernatural physical force, these knights, Iliyd 
of Mtirom, Dobr^y^a Nikitich, Nicholas the Villager, 
Alexrfy the Pnest’s Son, and so on, are represented 
going about Russia, clearing the country of giants, who 
infested the land, or of Mongols and Turks. Or else 
they go to distant lands to fetch a bride for the chief 
of their schola, the Prince Vladimir, or for themselves ; 
and they meet, of course, on their journeys, with all 
sorts of adventures, in which witchcraft plays an im- 
portant part. Each of the heroes of these sagas has 
his own individuality. For instance, liiyd, the Peasant's 
Son, does not care for gold or riches : he fights only to 
clear the land of giants and strangers. Nicholas the 
Villager is the personification of the force with which 
the filler of the soil is endowed : nobody can pull out 
of the ground his heavy plough, while he himself lifts it 
with one hand and throws it atove the clouds ; Dobrjfnya 
emoodies some of the features of the drs^[on-fightera, 
to whpm belongs St George ; Sidko is the personifica- 
tion *0f the rich merchant, and Tchurfio the refined, 
handsome, hrbane man adth whom al| momm fidi 
in kwe '* 

At the same time, in midi of these hercp, thmi ire 
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doubtless mythological features. Consequently, the 
early Russian explorers of the byHny, who worked 
under the influence of Grimm, endeavoured to explain 
them as fragments of an old Slavonian mythology, in 
which the forces of nature are personifled in heroes. 
In lUyi they found the features of the God of the 
Thunders. Dobrynya the Dragon-Killer was supposed 
to represent the sun in its passive power — the active' 
powers of fighting being left to Iliyi. S^dko was the 
personification of navigation, and Ae Sea-God whom 
he deals with was Neptune. Tchurilo was taken as a 
representative of the demoniacal element. And so on. 
Such was, at least, the interpretatipn put upon the 
sagas by the early explorers. 

V. V. StaSOFF, in his Origin of the Russian Byliny 
(1868), entirely upset this theory. With a considerable 
wealth of argument he proved that these epic songs are 
not fragments of a Slavonic mythology, but represent 
borrowings from Eastern tales. Iliyi is the Rustem of 
the Iranian legends, placed in Russian surroundings. 
Dobrynya is the Krishna of Indian folk-lore ; Sidko is 
the merchant of the Eastern tales, as also of a Norman 
tale. All the Russian epic heroes have an Eastern 
origin. Other explorers went still further than Stisc^. 
They saw in the heroes of Russian epics insignificant 
men who had lived in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries (Iliyi of Miirom is really mentioned as a 
historic person in a Scandinavian chronicle), to whom 
the exploits of Eastern heroes, borrowed from Eastern 
tales, were attributed. Consequently, the herous of 
the byliny could have had nothing to do with the rimes 
of Vladimir, and still less with the earlier Slavonic 
mythology. ... • 

The gradual evolution and migration of myths, whidi 
are successively fastened upon new and local peisolb as 
they reach new countries, will aid,«I believb, to explain 
these contradictions. That there are mytbo)o|^cai 
features in the heroes of the Russian e{H<» pay Ip 
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taken as certain ; only, the mythok^ they belong to 
is not Slavonian but Aryan. Out of these 
l(^cal representations of the fcn-^ of nature, human 
heroes were gradually evolved in the East 

At a later epoch, when these Eastern faaditions began 
to spread in Russia, the exploits of their heroes were 
’ attributed to Russian men, who were made to act in 
^Russian surroundings. Russian folk-lore assimilated 
them ; and, while it retained their deepest semi-mytho- 
logical features and leading traits of character, it 
endowed, at the same time, the Iranian Rustem, the 
Indian dragon-killer, the Eastern merchant, and so on, 
with new feature?, purely Russian. It divested them, 
so to say, of the garb which had been put upon their 
mystical substances when they were first appropriated 
and humanised by the Iranians and the Indians, and 
dressed them now in a Russian garb— just as in the 
tales about Alexander the Great, which I heard in 
Transbaikalia, the Greek hero is endowed with Buryate 
features and his exploits are located on such and such a 
Transbaik^lian mountain. However, Russian folk-lore 
did not simply change the dress of the Persian prince, 
Rustem, into that of a Russian peasant, lliyd. The 
Russian sugas, in their style, in the poetical images 
they resort to, and partly in tl» characteristics of their 
horoes, were new creations. Their heroes arc thoroughly 
Russian : for instance, they never seek for blood- 
revenge, as Scandinavian heroes would do; toeir 
actions, especially those of ‘ the elder heroes,' are not 
dictated by personal aims, but are imbued with a 
communal spirit, which is charactmstic of Russian 
poj^ar life. They are as much Russians as Rustem 
waj Persian. As to the time of compositmn of these 
sagas^it is generally believed that they (late from the 
tenth, elevento, and twelfth centuries, but that 
received thetr (lefinite shape — the one that has reached 
us — in the fourteenth century. Since tliit time tl^ 
have undeigcme but little altmatioa 4 
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In tliese sagad Russia has thus a precious national 
inheritance of a rare poetical beauty, which has been 
fully appreciated in England by Ralston, and in France 
by the historian Rambaud. 

LA y OF IGOF*S RAID 

And yet Russia has not her Iliad. There has been 
no poet to inspire himself with the exploits of Iliy^, 
Dobr^nya, Sddko, Tchurflo, and the others, and to 
make out of them a poem similar to the epics of 
Homer, or the ' Kalev^ia ' of the Finns. This has been 
done with only one cycle of traditions : in the poem, 
The Lay of Igor's Raid {Sl&vo o PolM Igor eve). 

This poem was composed at the end of the twelfth 
icentury, or early in the thirteenth (its full manuscript, 
destroyed during the conflagration of Moscow in 1812, 
dated from the fourteenth or the fifteenth century). It 
was undoubtedly the work of one author, and for its 
beauty and poetical form it stands by the side of the 
Song of the Nibelungs or the Song of Roland, It 
relates a real fact that did happen in 1185. Igor, 
a prince of Kieff, starts with his drilizhina {schloa^f of 
warriors to make a raid on the Pdlovtsi, who occupied 
the prairies of South-eastern Russia, and continually 
raid^ the Russian villages. All sorts of bad omens 
are seen on the march through the prairies— the sun is 
darkened and casts its shadow on the band of Russian 
warriors; the animals give different warnings; but 
Igor exclaims : ‘ Brothers and friends : Better t& fall 
dead than be prisoners of the Pdlovtsi ! Let us march 
to the blue waters of the Don. Let us break our lances 
against those of the Pdlovtsi. And cither I leave tliere 
my head, or I will drink the water of the Don frOfa my 
golden helmet* The march is resumed, the Pdl^st 
are met with, and a great battle is fought • 

The description of the battle, in which all hatuie 
takes part— the eagles and the wolves, and thi 
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that bark after the red sh^ds of tiie Ru«idaiis-r4« 
admirable. Igor’s band is defeated, ‘ Frean sanrhte to 
sunset, and from sunset to sunrise, tte etoel arraws 
flew, the swords clashed on the }telmets^'*the lances 
were broken in a far-away land— the land of the 
Pdlovtsi.’ ‘ The black earth under the hoofit of the 
^orses wis strewn with bones, and out of this sowing 
affliction will rise in the land of the Russians.’ 

Then comes one of the best bits of early Russian 
poetry — the lamentations of Yaroslivna, Igor's wife, 
who waits for his return in the town of Putfvl : 

‘ The voice of YarosUvna resounds as the complaint of a 
cuckoo j it resounds at the rise of the sunlight. 

*I will Ay as a cuckoo down the river. I will wet my 
beaver sleeves in the Kayala; I will wash with them the 
wounds of my prince — the deep wounds of my hero. 

‘ YaroslAvna laments on the walls of Putfvl. 

‘ Oh, Wind, terrible Wind ! Why dost thou, my master, 
blow so strong? Why didst thou carry on thy light wings 
the arrows of the Khan against the warriors of my hero ? Is 
it not enough for thee to blow there, high up in the clouds? 
Not enough to rock the ships on the blue sea? Why didst 
thou lay down my beloved upon the grass of the Steppes? 

* Yaroslivna laments upon the walls of Putfvl. 

‘ Oh, glorious Dnieper, thou hast pierced thy way through 
the rocky hills to the land of Pdlovtsi. Thou hast carried 
the boats of Svyatosliv as Uiey went to fight the Khan 
Kobyik. Bring, oh, my master, my husband back to me, 
and I will send no more tears through thy tide towards 
the sea. 

‘ Ygroslavna laments upon the walls Putfvl. 

‘Bijlliant Sun, thrice brilliant Sun! Thou givest heat to 
all, thou shinest for all. Why shouldest thou send thy burning 
ray%upon my husband’s warriors? Why didst thou, in the 
waterless steppe, dry up their bows in their hands? Why 
shouM^ thou, making them suffer fiom thirst, cause tlurir 
artoste to wi^ so heavy upon their shoulders?'^ 

* « 

This little fn^fment gives some idea o^tbe 
jchacactor and beauty of The Lay ef wlridi 
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iJbe composer Borodfn took for his beautiful opera> 
Prince Igor^ 

Surely this poem was not the only one that was 
composed itid sung in those tyjies. The introduction 
itself speaks of bards, and especially of one, Bayin, 
whose recitations and songs are compared to the wind 
that blows in the tops of the trees. Many such Bayins^ 
surely went about and sang similar ‘ Sayings * during 
the festivals of the princes and their warriors. Un- 
fortunately, only this one has reached us* The Russian 
Church, especially in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, pitilessly proscribed the singing 
of all the epic songs which circulated among the 
people : it considered them ‘ pagan,* and inflicted the 
heaviest penalties upon the bards and those who sang 
old songs in their rings. Consequently, only small 
fragments of the early folk-lore have reached us. 

And yet even these few relics of the past have 
exercised a powerful influence upon Russian literature, 
ever since it has taken the liberty of treating other 
subjects than purely religious ones. If Russian versi- 
fication took the rhythmical form, as against the 
syllabic, it was because this form was imposed upon 
the Russian poets by the folk-song. Besides, down 
to quite recent times, folk-songs constituted such an 
important item in Russirn country life, in the homos 
alike of the landlord and the peasant, that they could 
not but deeply influence the Russian poets ; and the 
first great poet of Russia, Pushkin, began his career by 
re-telling in verse his old nurse’s tales to which be*used 
to listen during the long winter nights. It is^ also 


^ English readers will find the translation of this poetn tif fill} 
in the excellent Anihoio^ of Russian Utemtur$ j^m tJk EarHesi 
Period to the Present Time^ by Leo Wiener, j)ubHs^di| two 
volumes, in 1902. Professor Wiener knows Russian littSatiitf 
perfectly well, and has made a happy chgice of a ^eal nnfitlHr irf 
the most characteristic passages from Russian wnter% 
with the oldest period (911), and endiiig with our 
Gdrkiy and Merezhkdv&kiy. 
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owing to our almost incredible wealdb of most musical 
popular songs that we have had In Russia, since so 
early a date as 1835, an opma (VerstdbsM|f% Askdltts 
Grave), based upon popular « tradition, m which the 
purely Russian melodies at once catch the ear of the, 
least musically educated Russian. This is also wl^ 
►the operas of Dargomyzhskiy and the younger com- 
posers are now successfully sung in tte villages to 
peasant audiences and with local peasant choirs. 

The folk-lore and the folk-song have thus rendered 
to Russia an immense service. They have maintain^ 
a certain un ity of the spoken la pfruaye af^ 
as also a unity hetw^n IHe literar y languap? thff 
languageVpblmtrBy the mass^:~hetwTOn me music 01 
Glfhki., TTclTaykdvskiy, Rfmsltiy Kdrsakoff, Borodin, 
Musdrgskiy, etc, and the music of the peasant choir — 
thus rendering both the poet and the composer 
accessible to the peasant. 

THE ANNALS 

And finally, whilst speaking of the early Russian 
literature, a few words, at least, must be said of the 
Annals. 

No country has a richer collection of them. There 
were, in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, 
several centres of development in Russia. Kieif, 
Novgorod, Pskov, the land of Volhynia, the land of 
Sdzdal (Vladimir, Moscow),^ Ryazin, etc, refuosented 
at tlfkt time independent republics, linked tc^^er tmly 
by tile unity of language and religion, and by the fact 
tW all of them elected their princes — military defenders 
and judges — from the house of Rdrik. Each of these 
cenl||ss had its own annals, bearing die st^mp of local 
life and lopil character. The South "itussian and 

* The RiiMka name of the first caintal of RiiUa is Nasfcwt. 
However, ' Moscow,* lUce * Wamw,' et^ is of so gWjieral a use dstt 
ak wwdd he affectadoo to use the Russian name. | 
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annals — of which the so-called 
ZTt the fullest and the best kncr#n, are not 
merely dry records of facts : they are imaginative and 
poetical in places. The* annals of Ndvgor^ bear the 
stamp of a city of rich merchants : they are very 
matter-of-fact, and the annalist warms to his subj^ 
only when he describes the victories of the NdvgorodI 
republic over the land of Suzdal. The annals of the 
sister-republic of Pskov, on the contrary, are ’imbued 
with a democratic spirit, and they relate with demo- 
cratic sympathies and in a most picturesque manner 
the struggles between the poor of Pskov and the rich — 
the ‘ black people ’ and the ‘ white people.’ Altogether, 
the annals are surely not the work of monks, as was 
supposed at the outset ; they must have been written 
for the different cities by men fully informed about 
their political life, their treaties with other republics, 
their inner and outer conflicts. 

Moreover, the annals, especially those of Kieff,^ or 
Nestor^ s Annals^ are something more than mere records 
of events ; they are, as may be seen from the very 
name of the latter {From Whence and How came to be 
the Land of Russia), attempts at writing a history of the 
country, under the inspiration of Greek models. Those 
manuscripts which have reached us — ^and especially is 
this true of the Kfeff annals — have thus a compound 
structure, and historians distinguish in them several 
superposed ‘ layers ’ dating from different periods. Old 
tr^itions ; fragments of early historical knowledge, 
probably borrowed from the Byzantine historian#; old 
treaties ; complete poems relating certain epi&ixles, 
^ch as Igor’s raid; and local annals from diflefent 
pmods enter into thdr composition. Historical facts, 
relative to a very early period and- fully conflrmi^ by 
the Constantinople annalists and . historians, are con- 
sequently mingled together with purely mythical 
traditions. But this is precisely what makes the high 
' ProDOUBce Kheft ' ’ * 
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literal;:^ val^of the Russian annals aspQtjally thnpe of 
Soutiwm %ad . South-western Russia, which jcoaif^ 
most precfous hagfuente of early- liteiatsutL 

Such, then, were the treasffries of literature whidh 
Russia possessed at the beginning of the thirtemith 
century. 

llEDIiBVAL XITERATURE 

The Mongol invasion, ^^ch took place in 1223, 
destroyed all this young civilisation, and threw Russia 
into quite new channels. The main cities of South 
and Middle Russia were laid waste. KiefiT, which had 
been a populous .city and a centre of learning, was 
reduced to the state of a straggling settlement, and 
disappeared from history fpr the next two centuries. 
Whole populations of large towns were either taken 
prisoners by the Mongols, or exterminated, if they had 
offered resistance to the invaders. As if to add to the 
misfortunes of Russia, the Turks soon followed the 
Mongols, invading the Balkan peninsula, and by the 
end of the fifteenth century the two countries from 
which and through which learning used to come to 
Russia, namely Servia and Bulgaria, fell under the rule 
of the Osmanlis. All the life of Russia underwent a 
deep transformation. 

Before the invasion the land was covered with 
independent republics, similar to the mediaeval city- 
republics of Western Europe. Now, a centralised 
State, powerfully supported by the Church, began to be 
slowly built up at Moscow, which conquered, with the 
aid of»the Mongol Khans, the independent principality 
that^sunbunded it The main effort of the statesmen 
and the most active men Of the Church was now 
direc^ towards the building up of a powerfid 
kingdom 'which should be capable of ihmwing oif 
the Mongol Voke. State ideals were sutM^|tuted ftw 
those of .local autonomy and federation. Tlte Churdt 
te its dfort td constitute a Christen natunmlityiltee 
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tmn all intellectual and mcmi ' conllg with the 
abhorred pagan Mongols, became a stfiflr centralised 
power which pitilessly persecuted everything that was 
a reminder of a pagan .past It worked hard, at the 
same time, to establish ipon Byzantine ideals the 
unlimited authority of the Moscow pjpnces. Serfdom^ 
was introduced in order to increase the military poweL 
of the State. All independent local life was destroyed. 
The idea of Moscow b^oapiing a centre for tburch and 
State was powerfully supported by the Church, which 
preached that Moscow^ was the heir to Constantinople 
— * a third Rome,' where the only trtle Christianity was 
now to develop. And at a later epoch, when the 
Mongol yoke had been thrown off, the work of con- 
solidating the Moscow monarchy was continued by 
the Tsars and the Church, and the struggle was against 
thi Intrusion of Western influences, in order to prevent 
the ‘ Latin ' Church from extending its authority over 
Russia. 

These new conditions necessarily exercised a deep 
influence upon the further development of literature. 
The freshness and vigorous youthfulness of the early 
epic poetry was gone for ever. Sadness, melancholy, 
resignation became the leading features of Russian 
folk-lore. The continually repeated raids of the 
Tartars, who carried away w'hole villages as prisoners 
to their encampments in the South-eastern Steppes; 
the sufferings of the prisoners in slavery ; the visits of 
the baskaks, who came to levy a high tribute and 
behaved as conquerors in a conquered land ; th#hard- 
shfps inflicted upon the populations by the gtowing 
military State — all this impressed the popular 
with a dpep note of sadness which they have never 
since lost At the same time the gay festival Si|igs of 
old and tbe epic songs of the wandcrin|t bardf vmt 
strictly forWdden, and those whb dared sing them 
were cruelly persecuted by the Church, wWei saw 
in these songs not only a remioisccnce of m 
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monaster^, eveiy one of wMtfa was a fortness built 
against the jnvadei«; an# it was limiUsdi of comsimv 
. to Christian literature. It became entirely schohutle. 
‘Knowledge qf %ature was ‘unholy/ somethii^ of a 
witchcraft.^ Asceticism wa#*|Meached as the highest 
virtue, aruf became the dominant feature of written 
literature Legendf about the saints were widely read 
and repeated* vt^bally, and they found no h^anoe 
in such learfing as had Been developed in Western 
Europe in the mediaeval universities The desire for 
a knowledge of nature was severely condemned by the 
Church, as a token of self-eonceit All poetry was 
a sin. The annals lost their animated characto^ 
became dry enumerations of the successes of the imng 
State, or merely related unimportant details conceraing 
the local bishops and superiors of monasteries. 

During the twelfth century there had been, in the 
northern republics of Ndvgorod and Pskov, a strong 
current of opinion leading, on the one side, to 
Protestant rationalism, and on the other side to the 
development of Christianity on the lines of the early 
Cbtistian brotherhoods.^ The apocryphal Gospels, the 
IxK^ of the Old Testament, and various tMX>ks in 
whi^ true Christianity was discussed, were eagerly 
copied and had a wide circulation. Now, the head of 
the ^urch in Central Russia violently antagonised all 
such tendencies towards reformed Christianity. A 
strict ‘adherence to the very letter of the teadiings of 
the •B)*xantine Church was exacted from the frock. 
Evwry kind of int^pretation of the Gospels became 
heres^ All intellectual life in the domain of nriigkni, 
as well as qyery criticism of the digiii|aa|ps of 
Moscow Church, was treated as dang^roQStrand thoy * 

^ CmHufy ia lib 
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‘wiho iiad ventured this way had 'th dee dpm Moscow, 
sedcing refuge in the remote monasteries of the kx 
North. As to the great movement o( the Renaissance, 
which gave a new life to Westram Europe, it did not 
reach Russia T the Church* considered it a return to 
psiganism, and cruelly extorminated its forerunners who, 
came within her reach, burning them at the stake, or- 
putting them to death tin the racks of her torture- 
chaml»rs. 

I will not dwell upon this period, which covers nearly 
five centuries, because it offers very little interest for the 
student of Russian literature ; 1 will onljt mention the 
two or three works which must not be passed by in 
silence. 

Qne of them is the letters exchanged between the 
Tsar John the Terrible (John IV.) and one of his chief 
vassals, Prince Kurbskiy, who had left Moscow for 
Lithuania. From beyond the Lithuanian border he 
addressed to his cruel, half-lunatic ex-master loi^ 
letters of reproach, which John answered, developing 
in his epistles the theory of the divine origin of the 
Xsat!§ authority. This correspondence is most charac- 
teristic of the political ideas that were current then, 
and of the learning of the period. 

After the death of John the Terrible (who occupies 
in Russian history the same position as Louis XI. in 
French, since he destroyed by fire and sword — but with 
a truly Tartar cruelty — the power of the feudal princes), 
Russia passed, as is known, through years of. gieat v 
disturbance. The pretender Demetrius, who {pjclaimed 
himself a son of John, came from PolaiKi and took 
possession of the throne at Moscow. The Voles 
invaded Russia, and were the masters of Mbsc^, 
Smolensk, and all the western towns; 

Demetriu^ was overthrown, a few motijiiS. aflar to 
coronation, a general revolt of t&e peasants broke o«t, 
while all Central Russia was fnvaded by Cossack baito, 
and several new pretenders made ttolr 
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These ‘ Disturbed Tears’ must have Idt tmces in 
popular song^ hut all such songs enthely disappeared 
in Russia during the dark period of serfdom^ which 
followed, and We know of them only thrdii^ ^an 
Englishman, Richard James, whd w»» in Ra^Wi*- 
in 1619, and who wrote down some of the siM^i 
telatii^ to this period- 

The same must be said of the folk-litmptuie, which 
must have come into existence during the later portion 
of the seventeenth century. The definite introduction 
of serfdom under the first RomAnoff- (^ikhail, i 6 i 3 - 
1640) ; the widespread revolts of the peasants which 
followed, culminating in the terrific uprising of Stqx&n 
Rizin, who has become since then a favourite hao 
with the oppressed peasants ; and finally tire stem and 
cruel persecution of the Nonconformists and thrir 
migrations eastward into the depths of the Urils — all 
these events must have found their expression in folk- 
songs ; but the State and the Church so cruelly hunted 
down everything that bore trace of a spirit of rebellion 
that no works of popular creation from that period have 
reached us. Only a few writings of a polemic character 
and the remarkable autobiography of an exiled priest 
have been preserved by the Nonconformists. 


,4 

SPLIT IN THE CHURCH — MEMOIRS OF AWAKl^M 


The first Russian Bible was printed in Polatul lif 
%S8a A few years later a printing-office wa% 
estabime 4 at Moscow, and the Russian Churdi 
authorities had now to decide which of the written 
texts then in circolatjon should be taken fosr 
printing of the Holy Books. The handwritten cofdfen 
whichMiiare in use at that time were hill of eitors, and 
it was evidently necessary to revise themly 
ttimn witti,tlm Greek texts, before commipng tiny 
of them to {wint This' terisiim was undeltaken at 
Hoseow, with the aid of learned men broni^ over 
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{Muftfy from Ureece atid partly from the GrtDCO>Latin 
Ao^enty of Kleff ; but for many difiereat reasons this 
mdstoilO’became tbe source of a widely spread dis- 
contenfNhd in the middle of the seventeenth century 
a ' formidable split (ntr^df) took fdace in the Church. 
It hardly need be- said that this split was not a mere 
matter of theology, nor of Gredk readings. The 
seventeeathfcentury was sr century when the Moscow 
Church had attained a formidable power in the State. 
The head of it, the Patriarch Nikon, was, moreover, a 
very ambitious mkh, who intended to play in the East 
the part which t^ Pope played in the West, and to 
that end he tried to impress the people by his grandeur 
and luxury— which meant, of course, heavy impositions 
upon the serfs of the Church and the lower clergy. He 
wait^hated by both, and was soon accused by the 
pec^ie of drifting into ‘ Latinism ’ ; so that the split 
between the people and the clergy — especially the 
higher clergy — took the character of a widespread 
separation of the people from the Greek Church. 

Most of the Nonconformist writings of the time are 
purely scholastic in character and consequently offer 
no literary interest. But the memoirs eff a Non- 
conformist priest, Awakl'M (died l68l), who was 
exiled to Siberia and made his way on foot, ifith 
Cossack parties, as far as the banks of the Amur, 
deserve to be mentioned. By their simplicity, their 
sincerity, and absence of all sensationalism, th^ have 
remain^ the prototype of Russian memoirs dt^wn to 
the present day. Here are a tew qootatioqi^ from this 
remarkaUe'work : 

j # 

‘When I came to Yeniseisk,’ Awakiim wrote^ ‘another 
order cune from Moscow to send me to Daiiria, mto 
from Moscow^ and to place me under the orders of mhlceC 
He had with him sixty men, and ia punishment riot 
he proved to be a tenible man. Continually ha bumti wd 
tattured, tod flogged hit oMn, and I had men tpoto to 
Mai, TttBioottxatiiig that what he did tas not ffoedr and ahwdi 
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fell myself into fais hands. When m want hk»g die Anga# 
river he (ndoed me, “Get oot of yoar IxMd, you are a bereri^ 
that is why the boats don’l^dt along. Go on fo^ amroBs 
the mountains.” It was hard to do. |fountsHos hn^foie^ ^ 
impenetrable, stony hlbls rising like walls — usd weiiad|fo « 
cross them, gmg about with wild beksN and ^iwdf ; ana t 
yrrote him a little letter which began tires : “ Man, be MitM 
of God. Sven the heavenly forces and all anta|38 atd mesr* 
are afraid of Him. Thou alone caqest nought ^aoputHisB,” 
Much more was written in this letter, and i deoot to him. 
Presently I saw fifty men ccuning to me, and they took im 
before him. He had iris sword in his ^|^d and shook with 
fury. He asked me: “Art thou a priest, w a priest degraded?” 

I answered, “lam AwaMfm, a priest, what dost thou want&om 
me?” And he began to beat me on' the head and he threw 
me on the ground, and continued to beat me while I was lying 
on the ground, and then drdered them to give roe sevaoty' 
two lashmi with the knout, and I replied : “Jesus Chri^jibn 
of God, help me ! ” and he was only the mote angered imt I 
did not ask for mcicy. Then they brought roe to a small fort, 
and put me in a dungeon, giving me some straw, and all the 
winter I was kept in tl«at tower, without fire. And the winter 
there is terribly cold ; but God supported me, even though I 
had no furs. I lay there as a dc% on the straw. One day 
they would feed me, another not. Rats were swarming all 
around. I used to kill Uiem with my cap — the poor kxris 
would not even give me a stick.’ 

fkter on Awakdm was taken to the Amur, and 
when he and his wife had to march, In the winter, over 
the ice of the great river, she wo^d often fisll down„ 
from sheer exhaustion. ‘Then I came,* Awakiim 
writedl ‘ to lift her up, and she exclaimed in despair : 
“How lofig, priest, how long will these udferings 
continue ? ” And I replied to her : “ Until dtresdi 
even’*; and then she would get up saying: “W« 41 , 
Jf**®** » march on,” * No iwSeffr^ eould 

vtnqilah this great maa From tilie AnW^ he ims 
leoalled to iRoscow, ‘end once more made ItMT yribole 
j^mey on foot There he was accueed of te^ptaneb lo 
pggtltftad $taM», and was hurngd at t|ie igll. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURV 

* 

The wolent refoirms of Petp* ,JL, who created a 
nfliitary European state out of the^-fteiJii-By^antine 
and semi-Tartar state which Russia had been under 
his pred^ce^rs, gave a new turn to literature. If 
would put of place to appreciate here the historical 
significance of the reforms of Peter l., but it must be 
mentioned that in Russian literature one finds, at least, 
two forerunners of Peter’s work. 

One of them was KotoshIjchin (1630-1667), a 
historian. He ran away from Moscow to Sweden, and 
wrote there, fifty years before Peter became Tsar, a 
history of Russia, in which he strenuously criticised the 
condition of ignorance prevailing at Moscow, and 
advocated wide reforms. His manuscript was unknown 
till the nineteenth century, when it was discovered at 
Upsala. Another writer, imbued with the same ideas, 
was a South Slavonian, KryzhAnitch, who was called 
to Moscow in 1659, *in order to revise the Holy Books, 
and wrote a most remarkable work, in which he also 
preached the necessity of thorough reforms. He was 
exiled two years later to Siberia, where he died. 

Peter l., who fully realised the importance of 
literature, and was working hard to introduce European 
learning amongst his countrymen, understood that the 
Old Slavonian tongue, which was then in use among 
Russian writers, but was no longer the current language 
of the nation, could only hamper the developmimt of 
literature and learning. Its forms, its expr^sions, and 
grammar were already quite strange to the Rus^ns. 
It could be used still in religious writings, but a book 
on geometry, or algebra, or military art, written,^ the 
Biblical Old Slavcmian, would have been slmidy 
ridiculous. Consequently, Peter t'emove<f the difficulty 
in his usual trenchant way. He establiilied’ A itPtv 
^|>habet, tp aid in the hthro 4 uctiPQ intp ^ 
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^th« spoken but hithorto univnlten Uu^oage. TMs 
alphabet, putly borrowed from the tHd Slavoniaoi but 
much simplified, ii the one now in use. 

Literature proper little interested Peter I. :^h 4 k)oked 
upon print^ ;inj|itter'^om the strictly utilitarian p^^itt 
of view, a^ his chief aim was to fauailigrise the 
’Russians with the first elements of the exact sciences, 
as well as with the arts of navigation, Wiffare, apd 
fortification. Accordingly, the writers of his itime offer 
but little interest from the literary point of view, and I 
need mention but a very few of them. 

The most interesting writer of the time of Peter I. 
and his immediate successors was perhaps PROCOPCi- 
VITCH, a priest, without the slightest taint of religious 
fanaticism, a great admirer of West European learn- 
ing, who founded a Graeco-Slavonian academy. The 
courses of Russian literature also make* mention 
of KantEmIr (1709-1744), the son of a Moldavian 
prince who had emigrated with his subjects to Russia. 
He wrote satires, in which he express^ himself with 
a freedom of thought that was 'quite remarkable for 
his time.^ TRu riAKrtvsKry ( 1 703- 1 769) offers a certain 
melancholy Interest. He was the son of a priest, and 
in his youth ran away from his father, in order to study 
at Moscow. Thence he went to Amsterdam and Paris, 
travelling mostly on foot. He studied at the Paris 
University and became an admirer of advanced ideas, 
about which he wrote in extremely , clumsy verses. On 
his return to St, Petersburg be lived all his after-life 
in poverty and neglect, persecuted on all sides by 
sarcasms for his endeavoitrs to reform Russian versi- 
fication. He was himself entirely devcdd of any 
po^ical talent, and yet he render^ a great service 
to l^ssian poetry. Up to that date Russian verse was 
syil^ic; but he understood that syllabic verse does 
not accord iNth the spirit of the Russian lail|guag^ and 
he devoted his life to prove that Rt^ian pciiptty ^oiilid 
> la die yean 1730-1738 he was amfrassador 
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^ ilnritten aiccording to the laws of rhythmical versifi- 
Cl^i<m. If he had had even a spark of talent, he would 
have found no difficulty in proving his thesis ; but he 
had none, and consequently resorted to the most 
ridiculous artifices. Some of his versie» were lines of 
the most incongruous words strung together for the 
sole purpose of showing how rhythm and rhymes may* 
be obtain*®. If he could not otherwise get his rhyme, 
he did not hesitate to split a word at the end of a verse, 
beginning the next one with what was left of it In 
spite of his absurdities, he succeeded in persuading 
Russian poets to adopt rhythmical versification, and its 
rules have been followed ever since. I q fact, this was only 
the natural development of the Russian popular song. 

There was also a historian, TatIscheff (l686- 
1750), who wrote a history of Russia, and began a 
large work on the geography of th« Empire — a hard- 
working man who studied a great deal in many sciences, 
as well as in Church matters, was superintendent of 
mines in the Urdls, and wrotA a number of political 
works as well as history. He was the first to appreciate 
the value of the annals, which he collected and system- 
atised, thus preparing materials for future historians, 
but he left no lasting trace in Russian literature. In 
fact, only one man of that period deserves more than 
a passing mention. It wa.® LOMONtiSOFF (1712-1765). 
He was bom in a village on the White Sea, near Arch- 
angel, in a fisherman’s family. He also ran away from 
his parents, came on foot to Moscow, and ottered a 
school in a monastery, living tlmre in indescrihaUe 
poverty. Later on he went to Kfeff, also on foo% aiui 
there he very nearly became a priest It so haf^ened, 
however, that at that time the St Petersbuig Academy 
of Sciences applied to the Moscow Theologies AoSemy 
for twelve good students who might be sent to widy 
a^oad. Lomondsofif was dtosoi «is one df them. He 
went to Germany, whoe studied nigral sdenoei 
under the best naturd {diilost^diers of the 
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ally under Christian WQUr‘-'-«ah»«^ poverty, 

almost on the verge of starvation. In 1741 he came 
back to Russia, and was nominated a tttember Of the 
Academy of Sciences at St Petersburg. 

The Academy was then in the h^ds of a fear 
Germans who looked upon all Russian sdidarB with 
\indisguised contempt, and conseqt^tly received 
LomondsoiT in a most unfriendly manner. It did not 
help him that the great mathematician, Euler, wrote 
that the work of Lomondsoff in natural philosophy ai«i 
chemistry revealed a man of genius, and that any 
Academy might be happy to possess him. A bitto* 
struggle soon began between the German members of 
the Academy and the Russian, who, it must be owned, 
was of a very violent character, especially when he was 
under the influence of drink. Poverty, his salary beii^ 
confiscated as a pMnishment; detention at the police 
station ; exclusion from the Senate of the Academy ; 
and, wors^of all, political persecution— such was ^ 
fate of Lomondsoff, wh< 7 had joined the party of Eliza* 
beth, and consequently was treated as an enemy when 
Catherine ll. came to the throne. It was not until 
the nineteenth century that Lomondsoff was duly 
appreciated. 

‘ Lomondsoff was himself a university,' was Pdshkin’s 
remark, and this remark was quite correct : so varied 
were the directions in which he worked. Not only was 
he a distinguished natural {^ilosopher. chemist, physical 
geographer, and mineralogist : he laid also the founda* 
tions*of the grammar of the Russian language, whidi 
he understood as part of a general grammar of all 
lan^^uages, considered in their natural evolution. He 
also worked out the different forms of Russian ventifica* 
tion,j^d he created quite a new literary language, of 
which he could say that it was equally approfmate frur 
raiderir^ 'tBe powei'ful oratory of Cicero, tie brilUimt 
earoestiwss of Virgil, and the {Peasant talk Ovki. as 
WfUl^flle sid>ttest imaginary ctmcqtttikHis ofipykMOf^, 
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or <Iiffcus«>ng the various propwties of matter and the 
dianges which are always going on in the structure of 
the universe and in human affairs.' This he proved by 
his poetry, by his scientific writings, and by his ‘ Dis- 
courses,’ in which he combined Huxley’s readiness to 
defend science against blind faith with " Humboldt’s 
poetical conception of nature. 

His odes were, it is true, written in the pompous 
style which was dear to the pseudo-classicism then 
reigning, and he retained Old Slavonian expressions 
' for dealing with elevated subjects,’ but in his scientific 
and other writings he used the commonly spoken 
language with great effect and force. Owing to the 
very variety of sciences which he had to acclimatise in 
Russia, he could not give much time to original re- 
search ; but when he took up fhe defence of the ideas of 
Copernicus, Newton, of Huyghens -against the opposi- 
* tion which they met wjth on theological grounds, a true 
philosopher of natural science,iin the modern sense of 
the term, was revealed in him. In his early boyhood 
he uSed to accompany his father — a sturdy northern 
fisherman — on his fishing expeditions, 4nd there he got 
his love of nature and a fine comprehension of natural 
phenomena, which made of his ‘ Memoir on Arctic 
Exploration ’ a work that has not lost its value even 
now. It is well worthy of note that in this last work 
he had stated the mechanical theory of heat in such 
definite expressions that he undoubtedly anticipated by 
a full century this great discovery of our own time-— a 
fact which has been entirely overlooked, even h» Russia. 

A contemporary of Lomondsoff^ SUMARt^KOFF (<l7iy» 
*777)* who was described in those years as a ‘ Russian ^ 
Racine,’ must also be mentionetWn this fdace. *He 
belong^ to the higher nobility, and bad necd^ tn, 
entirely French educatioa His dramas, of ivlum he 
wrote a great number, were entirely imitated from the 
French pseudo-classu^ school ; but he oonttRhUed 
wny much, as will be seat firooi a subseqiieitt 
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to the development of t$e Russian theatre. Simoarditoff 
ivrote also l3^cal verses, el^es^ and of no 

great importance; but the remarkaUy good style of 
his letters, free of the Slavonic archaisms, which were 
habitual at that time, deserves to be mentioned. 

THE TIIitES OF CATHERINE 11 

.f ' 

With Catherine ll., who rdgned from 1753 till 1796, 
commenced a new era in Russian literature. It b^n 
to shake off its previous dullness, and although the 
Russian writers continued to imitate French m^els — 
chiefly pseudo-classical — they began also to introduce 
into their writings various subjects taken from direct 
observation of Russian life. There is, altogether, a 
frivolous youthfulness iiwthe literature, of the first years 
of Catherine's rei^ when the JEmpress, being yet full 
of prcgressive ideas borroi^ed from her intercourse with* 
French philosophers, composecA-basing it on Mon-' 
te^uieu — her remarkable Instruction {Nakdg) to &e 
deputies she convoked; wrote sevetal comedies, in 
wlUch she ridieulei^ the old-fashioned representatives 
of Russian nobility and 'edited a monthly review, in 
which she entowd into controversy both with some 
ultra-conservative writers and with toe more advanced 
young reformers. An academy of belles-lettres was 
founded, and Prince^ Voront^va-DAshkova.(i 743- 
1819)— who had aided Catoerine n. in her cmp ^Itat^ 
against her husband, Peter III., and in takii^ possession 
M ton tlux>ne — was nominated president of the Academy 
of &i^ces. She assisted the Academy with real 
earnestness in compiling a dictionary of the Russian 
lanllURge, and sh%also edited a review which left a 
, mark in;Russian Uterature ; while her mmitoirs, written 
in Ifeadi (ATak Histoire^ are a very valuable, thouqgh 
nots^wayii hnpartial, historical document* , Altog^rilUnr 

* la i77St*78a she spent a few yean at EdBn||ai|li fbir the 
^fdBapionari)«r'8i»L 
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Him b^n at that time quil^'a Hteraiy movement, 
which produced a remarkable poet, DERZHAvik (1^43' 
t8l6) ; the writer of comedies, VON WfziN (i 745 ’ 
1792); the first philosopher, N^VIKOFF (1742-1818); 
and a political writer, RadIscheff (1749-1802). 

The poetry of Derzhdvin certainly does not answer 
our modem requirements. He was the poet-laureate' 
of Catherine, and sang in pompous odes the virtues of 
the ruler and the victories of her generals and favourites. 
Russia was then taking a firm hold on the shores of the 
]^lack Sea, and b^inning to play a serious part in 
European affairs ; so that occasions for the inflation of 
Derzhavin’s patriotic feelings were nof wanting. How- 
ever, he had some of the marks of the true poet ; he 
was open to the feeling of the poetry of nature, and 
capable of expressing it in verses that were positively 
good {Ode to God, The. Waterfall). Nay, these r^ll^ 
'po^jtical verses, which ^are found side by side with un- 
natural, heavy lines stuffed with obsolete pampous 
words, are so evidently better than the latter, that they 
UUtainly were an admirable object-lesson for all sub- 
sequent Russian poets. They must have contributed 
to induce our poets to abandon mannerism. Pushkin, 
who in his youth admired DerzhAvin, must have felt at 
once the disadvantages of a pompous style, illustrated 
by his predecessor, and with his wonderful command 
of his mother tongue he was necessarily brought to 
abandon the artificial language which formerly was 
considered ‘ poetical ’ — he b^an to write as we 
speak. • ' 

The comedies of VoN -WlziN (or FONVfziN)' «were 
quite a revelation for his contempcuaries. His |rst 
comedy. The Brigadier, which he wfote at the of 
twenty-two, created quite a sensation, and till imw 
has not lost its interest; while his 
Nidorosl (1782), was received as 4 n eveiiOtyrapl^sfi 
literature, and is occasionally played even a&UliP»^ ;i 
^y. Both deal with purely Russian 
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from everyday life; 4nd althotigfi V<m^ Wizto Hoo 
freely bmroa^ from foreign aameiv (the snbjeet of 
TAt BrigadUr is boatwed from a Danish comedy of 
Holberg, Jeem 4 * Frcuice\ ho managed nevertheless to 
make his chief personages truly Russiaa In this sense 
,he certainly was a creator of the Russian natichial 
drama, and he was also the iirst to introduce into otnr 
literature the realistic tendency which became so 
powerful with Pushkin, G6gol, and their followers. In 
his political opinions he remained true to the prt^ressive 
opinions which Catherine II. patronised in the first 
years of her reign, and in his capacity of secretary to 
Count Pinin he boldly denounced serfdom* favouritism, 
and want of education in Russia 

I pass in silence several writers of the same epoch, 
gamely, Bogdan6vitch (1743-1803), the author of a 
pretty and light poem, I^keflka-, HbmnitzeR (i745" 
1784), a gift^ writer of fables, who was a forerunner of 
Kryldff', KapnIst (1757-1829), who wrote rath^ 
superficial satires in food Verse ; Prince SCHERBAtoRf 
( 1733-1790), who began with several others the sdent^lb 
collecting of old annals hnd folk-lore, and undertdok to 
write a history of Russil, in which we find a scientific 
criticism of the annals and other sources of information ; 
and several others. But I must say a few words upon 
the masonic movement which took place on the 
threshold of the nineteenth century. 


WIE FREEMASONS: FIRST MANIFESTATION OF 
. POLITICAL THOUGHT 

The looseness of habits which characterised Rushan 
high sodety in the eighteenth century, the absence of 
jm servility 4)f the nobles, and the horrors of 
t llilgessarilyjproduced a reaction af&ongst the 
_ luw^, and this reaction took the smpei partly 
a spread masonic movement, ptw^ of 

siClkidiKi myi^eam, which origiiuited in tj|i*myaticsd 
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teachings 4 :hat had at that time widely spread in 
Germany. The freemasons and their Society of Friends 
undertook a serious effort for spreading moral educa- 
tion among the masses, and they found in N6vikoff 
(1744-1818) a true apostle of renovation. He began 
his literary career very early, in one of those satirical, 
reviews of which Catherine herself took the initiative 
at the beginning of her reign ; and already in his 
amiable controversy with ‘ the grandmother ’ (Catherine) 
he showed that he would not remain satisfied with the 
superficial satire in which the empress delighted, but 
that, contrary to her wishes, he would go to the root of 
the evils of the time : namely, serfdom and its brutalis- 
ing effects upon society at large. Ndvikoff was not 
only a well-educated man : he combined the deep 
moral convictions of an idealist with the capacities of 
an organiser and a business man ; and although his 
review (from which the net income went entirely for 
f philanthropic and educational purposes) w^ soon 
stopped by ‘ the grandmother,’ he*^ started in Moscow a 
ihost successful printing and book-selling business, for 
editing and spreading books of an ethical character. 
His immense printing-office, combined with a hospital 
for the workers and a chemist’s shop, from which 
medicine was given free to all the poor of Moscow, 
was. soon in business relations with Ixwksellers all over 
Russia ; while his influence upon educated society was 
growing rapidly, andjworking in an excellent direc^on. 
In 1787, during a famine, he organised relief fcgr the 
starving peasants — quite a fortune having been put for 
this purpose at his disposal by one of his pupils! Of 
course, both the Church and the Government -IMced 
with suspicion upon the spreading 6f Christianity as it 
was understood by the freemason Friends ; and altiipu{|h 
the metropolitan of Moscow testi^d that Mdvikciir was 
‘ the best Christian he ever knew,’ Ndvikoff was ai^iriisect 
iof political conspiracy. \ ; 

He yfSs arrested, and in accordance with 
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wish of Catherine, though to the astonishnMsnt of all 
those who knew anything about him, was condentned 
to death in 1792^ The death-sentence, however, was 
not folhlled, but he was taken for fifteen years to the 
terrible fortress of Schliisselbui^, where he was put in 
(he secret cell formerly occupi^ by the Grand Duke 
Ivan Antdnovitch, and where his freemason friend, 
Doctor Bagryinskiy, volunteered to remain imprisoned 
with him. He remained there tilUhe death of Catherine 
Paul I. released him, in 1796, on the very day that he 
became emperor ; but Ndvikoff came out of the fortress 
a broken man, and fell entirely into mysticism, towards 
which there was already a marked tendency in several 
lodges of the freemasons. 

The Christian mystics were not happier.. One of 
thena, LAbzin (1766-1825), who exercised a great 
influence upon society by his writings aigainst corruption, 
was also denounced, and ended his days in exile. How- 
ever, both the mystical Christians and the freemasons^ 
(some of whose lodges followed the Rosenkreuz teach- 
ings) exercised a deep influence on Russia. With the* 
advent of Alexander l. to the throne the freemasons 
obtained more facilities for spreading their ideas ; and 
the growing conviction that serfdom must be abolished, 
and that the tribunals, as well as the whole system of 
administration, were in need of complete reform, was 
certainly to a great extent a result of their work. Be- 
sides^ quite a number of remarkable men received their 
education at the Moscow Institute of the Friends — 
founded by Ndvikoff — including the historian Karamzin, 
the brothers Tuigu^neff, uncles of the great novelist, 
and «ew>^l politi^ men of mark. 

R^t^HEFF (1749-1802), a political writer of the 
same upoch, had a still more tragic end. He received 
his eflucattoa^ in the ^Corps of Pages, and was one of 
those young then whom the Russian Govemiaent had 
sent in 1766 to Germany to finish there their i^ucatioit 
lyte' fiallowed the lectures of Hellert and ftflbher at 
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Xinpzig, and studied very earnestly the Freneh philo* 
On his return he published, in 1790, a 
Jmmey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, the Wea of 
which seems to have been suggested to him Sterne's 
Sentimental Journey. In this book he very ably inter- 
mingled his impressions of travel with various philo; 
sophical and moral discussions and with pictures from 
Russian life. 

He insisted especially upon the horrors of serfdom, 
as also upon the bad organisation of the administration, 
the venality of the law-courts, and so on, confirming his 
general condemnations by concrete facts taken from 
real life. Catherine, who already before the beginning 
of the revolution in France, and especially since the 
events of 1789, had come to regard with horror the 
liberal ideas of her youth, ordered the book to be con- 
fiscated and destroyed at once. She described the 
author as a revolutionist ‘worse than Pugatchdff’ ; he 
ventured to ‘ speak with approbation of Franklin ’ and 
was infected with French ideas ! Consequently, she 
'wrote herself a sharp criticism of the book, upon which 
its prosecution had to be based. Radischeflf was 
arrested, confined to the fortress, later on transported 
to the remotest portions of Eastern Siberia, cm the 
Olenek. He was released only in 1801. Next year, 
seeing that even the advent of Alexander I. did 
not mean the coming of a new reformatory spirit, he 
put an end to his life by suicide. As to his book, it 
still remains forbidden in Russia. A new editkm of it, 
which was made in 1 872, was confiscated and demtojmd, 
and in 1888 the permission was given to a publisher to 
issue the work in editions of a hundr«i copies aonly, 
which were to be distributed among a few men of 
science and certain high functionaries.^ • 

> Two free editiems of it were made, tme by Hirzeo M tonden : 
prince Sekeri/dtoff and A. JtadfyAtf, 1858 ; and asto&m at 
'Uipag: Journey, in 1876, See A^ypin’s HisU^ ^ mtsdim 
iiteraiuff, voL iv. * ' . 
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THE FiRSt YEARS OF THE NIHETEEWTH C8HTHRY 

These were, then, the elements out of wiudi Rossiao 
literature had to be evolved in the nineteenth centmy. 
The slow work of the last five hundred years had 
already prepared that admirable, pliably and rich 
instrument — the literary language in which Ptjshkhr 
would soon be enkbled to write his melodious verses 
and Turgu^neff his no less melodious prose. From the 
autobiography of the Nonconformist martyr, Awakiim, 
one could already guess the value of the sook^ 
Ru3sian,oeQDle ioFTIterarY ouroost^. 

TretiaTcdvskiy, by his clumsy verses, and especially 
Lomondsofif and Derzhavin by their odes, had definitely 
repelled the syllabic form that had been introduced 
from France and Poland, and had established the tonic, 
rhythmical form which was indicated by the popu> 
lar song itself. Lomondsoff had creat^ a popular 
scientific language; he had invented a number of 
new words, and had proved that the Latin and Old 
Slavonian constructions were hostile to the spirit of 
Russian, and quite unnecessary. The age of Catherine IL 
further introduced into written literature the forms of 
familiar everyday talk, borrowed even from the peasant 
class ; ana Ndvikoff had created a Russian philosophical 
language — still heavy on account of its underlying 
mysticism, but splendidly adapted, as it appeared a few 
decades later, to abstract metaphysical discussions. The 
elements for a great and original literature were thus 
ready.* Theyrequired only a vivifying spirit which should 
use them for higher purposes. This genius was Pushkin. 
But tefore speaking of him, the historian and novelist 
Karamzfn and the poet Zhukdvskiy* must be mentioned, 
as they^represent a link between the two epochs. 

KaRAMzIn (1766-1826), by his monumental work, 
TAe History of the Russian State, did in liten^re what 
the great war of 1812 1:^ done in nations 4 lifis. He 
* PnnuMaee ^ as a Neach/ (Jouidtahiy in 
C 
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awakened the . national consciousness and created a 
lasting interest in the history of the nation, in the 
making of the empire, in the evolution of national 
character and institutions. Karamzin’s History was 
reactionary in spirit. He was the historian of the 
Russian State, not of the Russian people ; the poet of 
the virtues of monarchy and the wisdom of the rulers, 
but not an observer of the work that had been ac- 
complished by the unknown masses of the nation. He 
was not the man to understand the federal principles 
which prevailed in Russia down to the fifteenth 
century, and still less the communal principles which 
i pervaded Russian life and had permitted the nation to 
^ conquer and to colonise an immense continent. For 
him. the history of Russia was the regular, organic 
development of a monarchy, from the first appearance 
of the Scandinavian varingiar down to the present 
times, and he was chiefly concerned with describing 
the deeds of monarchs in their conquests and their 
building up of a state ; but, as it often happens with 
Russian writers, his foot-notes were a work of history 
in themselves. They contained a rich mine of informa- 
tion concerning the sources of Russia’s history, and 
they suggested to the ordinary reader that the early 
centuries of mediaeval Russia, with her independent 
city-republics, were far more interesting than they 
appeared in the book.^ Karamzin was not the founder 
of a school, but he showed to Russia that jhacLa 
past wort h k nowing. Besides, his work was a work 
of art it w^Tvrllfen in a brilliant style, which ac- 
customed the public to read historical works. ♦ The 
result was, that the first edition of his eight-volume 
History — 3000 copies— was sold in twenty -five daj^s. 

> It is now known how much of the preparatory work whidi 
rendered Karamzin's History possible was done«by the Academi- 
cians Schldtzer, Mdlier, and Stiitter, as well as by the above- 
mentioned historian Scherbitoff, who had thoroughly stwied the 
annals and whose views Karamzfn doseiy followed in hie work 
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However, Karamzin’s influence was not Umited to 
his History ; it was even greater through his novels 
and his Letters of a Russian Traveller Avroad. In the 
latter he made an attempt to bring Ihe products of 
^European thought, philosophy, and politi<^ life into 
Icirculation amidst a wide public ; to spread broadi^ 
humanitarian views, at a time when they were most 
needed as a counterpoise to the sad realities of political 
and social life ; and to establish a link of connection 
between the intellectual life of our country and that of 
Europe. As to Karamzin’s novels, he appeared in 
them as a true follower of sentimental romanticism; 
but this was precUely what was required then, as a 
reaction against the would-be classical school. In one 
of his novels, Poor Liza (1792), he described the mis- 
fortunes of a peasant girl who fell in love with a 
nobleman, was abandoned by him, and Anally drowned 
herself in a pond. This peasant girl surely would not 
answer to our present realistic requirements. She spoke 
in choice language and was not a peasant girl at all ; 
but all reading Russia cried about the misfortune of 
‘ poor Liza,’ and the pond where the heroine was 
supposed to have been drowned became a place of 
pilgrimage for the sentimental youths of Moscow. The 
spirited protest against serfdom which we shall find 
later on in modern literature was thus already bom in 
Karamzin’s time. 

Zhukovskiy (1783-1852) was a romantic poet in 
the true sense of the word, and a true worshipper of 
poetry, who fully understood its elevating power. His 
original productions were few. He was mainly a 
translator and rendered in excellent Russian verses 
the i^ms of Schiller, Uhland, Herder, Byron, Thomas 
Moore,^and others, as well as the Odyssey, the Hindu 
poem of Nala and Daroayanti, and the songs of 
the Western Slavoniatis. The beauty of these tiaina* 
lations is such that I doubt whether thm are in 
any other language, even in German, e^^ly good 
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renderings of foreign poets. However, Zhukdvskiy 
was not a mere translator : he took from other poets 
only what was agreeable to his own nature and what 
he would have liked to sing himself. Sad reflections 
about the unknown, aspirations towards distant lands, 
the sufferings of love, and the sadness of separation- 
all lived through by the poet — were the distinctive 
features of his poetry. They reflected his inner self 
We may object now to his ultra-romanticism, but this 
direction, at that time, was an appeal to the broadly 
humanitarian feelings, and it was of first necessity for 
progress. By his poetry Zhukdvskiy appealed chiefly 
to women, and when we deal later on with the part 
that Russian women played half a century later in the 
general development of their country, we shall see 
that his appeal was not made in vain. Altogether, 
Zhukdvskiy appealed to the best sides of human nature. 
One note, however, was missing entirely in his poetry : 
it was the appeal to the sentiments of freedom and 
citizenship. This appeal came from the ‘ Decembrist ’ 
poet, Ryl^eff. 


THE DECEMBRISTS 

The Tsar Alexander l. went through the same 
evolution as his grandmother, Catherine II. He was 
educated by the republican, La Harpe, and began his 
reign as a quite liberal sovereign, ready to grant to 
Russia a constitution. He did it in fact for Poland 
and Finland, and made a first step towards it in RusMa. 
But he did not dare to touch serfdom, and graduklly he 
fell under the influence of German mystics, became 
alarmed at liberal ideas, and surrendered lus will to the 
worst reactionaries. The man who ruled Russiaiiduring 
the last ten or twelve years of his reign was General 
Arakch^eff, a maniac of cruelty and m^litafism. Who 
maintained his influence by means of the crudest 
flattery and simulated religiousness. 
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A reaction against these conditions was sure to grow 
up, the more so as the Napoleonic wars had brought a 
great number of Russians in coijtact with Western 
Europe. The campaigns made in Gwmany, and the 
occupation of Paris by the Russian armies, had 
(amiliarised many officers with the ideas of liberQr 
which reigned still in the French capital, while at home 
the endeavours of Ndvikoff were bearing fruit, and 
the freemason Friends continued his work. When 
Alexander l., having fallen under the influence of 
Madame Kriidener and other German mystics, con- 
cluded in 1815 the Holy Alliance with Germany and 
Austria, in order Xo combat all liberal ideas, secret 
societies began to be formed in Russia — chiefly among 
the officers — in order to promote the ideas of liberty, 
abolition of serfdom, and equality before the law, as 
the necessary steps towards the abolition of absolute 
rule. Every one who has read Tolstdy's War and Peac* 
must remember ‘ Pierre ’ and the impression produced 
upon this young man by his first meeting with an old 
freemason. ‘ Pierre ’ is a true representative of many 
young men who later on became known as ‘ Decem- 
brists.’ Like ‘ Pierre,’ they were imbued with humani- 
tarian ideas ; many of them hated serfdom, and they 
wanted the introduction of constitutional guarantees ; 
while a few of them (Pestel, Ryl^flQ, despairing of 
monarchy, spoke of a return to the republican federalism 
of old Russia. With such ends in view they created 
their secret societies. 

It is known how this conspiracy ended. After the 
suddeft, mysterious death of Alexander i. in the south 
of Russia, the oath of allegiance was given at St Peters- 
burg to his brother Constantine, who was proclaimed 
his suQcessor. But when, a few days later, it became 
known in th^ capital, that Constantine had abdicated, 
and that his brother 'Nicholas was going to become 
emperm*, and when the conspirators learned l^t thoy 
ly^d been denounced in the meantime to &e State 
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police, they saw nothing else to do but to {Mroclaim 
their programme openly in the streets and to fall in an 
unequal fight. They did so, on December 14 (26), 
1825, in the Senate Square of St Petersburg, followed 
by a few hundred men from several regiments of the 
Guard. Five of the insurgents were hanged by 
Nicholas I., and the remainder, about a hundred 
young men who represented the flower of Russian 
intelligence, were sent to hard labour in Siberia, where 
they remained till 1856. One can hardly imagine 
what it meant, in a country which was not over-rich in 
educated and well-intentioned men, when such a number 
of the best representatives of a generation were taken 
out of the ranks and reduced to silence. Even in a 
more civilised country of Western Europe the sudden 
disappearance of so many men of thought and action 
would have dealt a severe blow to progress. In Russia 
the effect was disastrous, the more so as the reign erf 
Nicholas l. lasted thirty years, duriijg which every spark 
of free thought was stifled as soon as it appeared. 

One of the most brilliant literary representatives of 
the ‘Decembrists’ was Ryl£eff (1795-1826), one of 
the five who were hanged by Nicholas I. He had 
received a good education, anfl in 1814 was already an 
officer. He was thus by a few years the elder of 
Pushkin. He twice visited France, in 1814 and 1815, 
and after the conclusion of peace became a magistrate 
at Sti Petersburg. His earlier productions were a series 
of ballads dealing with the leading men of Russian 
history. Most of them were merely patriotic, but some 
already revealed the sympathies of the poet for freedom. 
Censorship did not allow these ballads to be printed, 
tat they circulated all oyg;z:.Russia in m^nuscr^. Their 
poeticil value was'nbt gpreaf; taV the 'rS^repbem of 
Rylteff, Voinarh/skj/, and especially som% fragments erf 
unfinished poems, revealed in him a powerful poetical 
gift, which Ryl^flTs great friend, Pushkin, g^neeted with 
effusion. It is greatiy to be regretted ttat tiie pooD 
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Voinar^sfy has nevpr b«5n translated into English. 
Its subject is the struggle of Uttite^ E*“>sia for the 
recovery of its independence under Peto’ I. When the 
Russian Tsar was engaged in a bitter *8tNiggle against 
the great northern warrior, Charles xii., the ruler <rf 
Little Russia, the hitman B^z^pa, conceived the plan 
of joining Chades Xli. against Peter 1 . for freeing his 
mother country from the Russian yoke. Charles XIL, 
as is known, was defeated at Poltiva, and both he and 
the hitman had to flee to Turkey. As to Voinardvsky, 
a young patriot friend of Mazepa, he was taken prisoner 
and transported to Siberia. There, at Yakutsk, he was 
visited by the historian Muller, and Ryl^eff makes him 
tell his story to the German explorer. The scenes of 
nature in Siberia, at Yakutsk, with which the poem 
begins ; the preparations for the war in Little Russia 
and the war itself ; the flight of Charles xil. and 
Mazepa ; then tliC sufferings of Voitiardvsky, when his 
young wife came to rejoin him in the land of exile, 
and died there — all these scenes are most beautiful, 
while in places the verses, by their simplicity and the 
beauty of their images, evoked the admiration even 
of Pushkia Two or three generations have now read 
this poem, and it continues to inspire each new one 
with the same love of liberty and hatred of oppression. 
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PUSHKIN AND Li^RMONTOFF 

PtJSHKiN : Beauty of form — Pushkin and Schiller — His youth ; 
Ills exile ; his later career and death — Fairy tales ; Rusldn 
and Ludmila— Wis lyrics — * Byronisra '—Drama — Evghdm/ 
Onyigkin — L^rmontoff : Pushkin or L^rmontoff?— His 
life — The Caucasus — Poetry of Nature — Influence of Shelley 
— Tk$ Demon — Mtsyri — Love of fiipedom — His death — 
PiSshkin and L^rmontoff as prose-writers — Other poets and 
novelists of the same epoch. 

PUSHKIN 

Pushkin is not quite a stranger to English readers. 
In a valuable collection of review articles dealing with 
Russian writers which Professor Coolidge, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, put at my disposal, I found that in 
1832, and later on in 1845, Pushkin was spoken of as 
a writer more or less familiar in England, and trans- 
lations of some of his lyrics were given in the reviews. 
X-ater on Pushkin was rathen neglected in Russia itself, 
and the more so abroad, and up to the present time 
there is no English translation, worthy of the great 
poet, of any of his works. In France, on the contrary 
— owing to Turgueneff and Prosper M<§rim^, who saw 
in Pushkin one of the great poets of mankind — as well 
as in Germany, all the chief works of the Russian»poet 
are known to literary men in good translations, of w^tch 
some arc admirable. To the great reading public^^e 
Russian poet is, however, nowhere well known optside 
his own mother country. 

The reason why Piishkin has ncft becomh a fiivoiirite 
with West European readers is easily understood* His 
lyric verse is certainly inimitable : it is that of a great 

40 
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po^ Hb chief novel in verse, BvgMniy is 

written with an easiness and a lightness of stj^le, and a 
picturesqueness of detail, which makes it stand unique 
in European literature. His renderings in verses of 
Russian popular tales are delightful reading. But, 
apart from Us very latest productions in the dramatic 
style, there is in whatever Pushkin wrote none of the 
depth and elevation of ideas which characterised Goethe 
and Schiller, Shelley, Byron and Browning, Victor 
Hugo and Barbier. The beauty of form, the happy 
ways of expression, the incomparable command oi 
verse and rhyme are his main points- rJiot the beauty 
orhia_^^r. And_ what we look for in poetry is always 
the” higher inspiration, the noble ideas which can help 
to make us better. In reading Pushkin’s verses the 
Russian reader is continually brought to exclaim : 
‘ How beautifully this has b^n told ! It could not, 
it ought not, to be told in a different way.’ In this 
beauty of form Pushkin is inferior to none of the 
great^t poets. In his ways of expressing even the 
most insignificant remarks, and describing the most 
insignificant details of everyday life ; in the variety of 
human feeling that he has expressed, and the delicate 
expression of love under a variety of aspects which is 
contained in his poetry ; and finally, in the way he 
deeply impressed his own personality upon everything 
he wrote— he is certainly a great poet 

It is extremely interesting to compare Piishkin with 
Schiller, in their lyrics. Living aside the greatness 
and the variety of subjects touched upon by Schiller, 
and comparing only those pieces of poetry in which 
bothjwcts speak of themselves, one feels at once that 
Schiller’s personality is infinitely superior, in depth of 
thougU and philosophical comprehension of life, to 
that of the bright, somewhat spoiled and rather super- 
ficial child tUht P^hkin was. But, at the same time, 
the individuality of Piishkin is more deeply impressed 
u^n his writings than that of Schiller ppon his. 
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Pdshkin was full of vital intensity, and his own self is 
reflected in everything he wrote ; a human heart, full 
of fire, is throbbing intensely in all his verses. This 
heart is far less sympathetic than that of Schiller, but 
it is more intimately revealed to the reader. In his 
best lyrics Schiller did not find either a better expres- 
sion of feeling, or a greater variety of expression, than 
Pushkin did. In that respect the Russian poet decidedly 
stands by the side of Goethe 

Pushkin was born in an aristocratic family at Moscow. . 
Through his mother he had African blood in his veins ; 
she was a beautiful creole, the granddaughter of a negro 
who had been in the service of Peter.l. His father was 
a typical representative of the noblemen of those times : 
squandering a large fortune, living all his life anyhow 
and anyway, amidst feasts, in a house half-furnished and 
half-empty ; fond of the lighter French literature of the 
time, fond of entering into a discussion upon anything 
that he had just learned from the encyclopa:dists, and 
bringing together at his house all possible notabilities 
of literature, Russian and French, who happened to be 
at Moscow. 

Pushkin’s grandmother and his old nurse were the 
future poet’s best friends in his childhood. ' From them 
he got his perfect mastership of the Russian language ; 
and from his nurse, with whom he used to spend, later 
on, the long winter nights at his country house, when 
he was ordered by the State police to reside on his 
country estate, he borrowed that admirable knowledge of 
Russian folk-lore and Russian ways of exprmion which 
rendered his poetry and prose so wonderfully Rilssiaa 
To these two women we thus owe some gratitucks for 
the ^sy, pliable Russian language which Pdshkin 
introduce into our literature. • 

He was educated at St Peta^ljurg, at ^e Tsink<^<! 
Sel6 Lyceum, and even before he lefk sdiool he bec^e 
renowned as a most extraordinary poet, in whom 
Derzhivin rect^nised more than a mete successor, an|^ 
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whom Zhukovskiy presented with his portrait bearing 
the following inscription : ‘ To a pupil, from his defeated 
teacher.’ Unfortunately, Piishkin’s passionate nature 
drew him away from both the literary circles and the 
circles of his best friends — ^the Decembrists Pjisdbin and 
Kuchelbecker — into the circles of the lazy, insignihcaftt 
aristocrats, amongst whom he spent his vital energy. 
Something of the shallow, empty sort of life he Itv^ j 
then he has himself described in EvgMniy OnySghin. 

, Being friendly with the political youth who appeared 
six or seven years later on the square of Peter L at St 
Petersburg, as insurgents against autocracy and serfdom, 
Pushkin wrote an Ode to Liberty, and numbers of small 
pieces of poetry expressing the mcwt revolutionary ideas, 
as well as satires against the rulers of the time. The 
result was that in 1820, when he was only twenty years 
old, he was exiled to Kishinydff, a very small town at 
that time, in newly annexed Bessarabia, where he led 
the most extravagant life, eventually joining a party of 
wandering gypsies. Happily enough he was permitted 
to leave for some time this dusty and uninteresting little 
spot, and to make, in company with the charming and 
educated family of the Ray^skys, a journey to the 
Crimea and the Caucasus, from which journey he brought 
back some of his finest lyrical works. 

In 1834, when he hadkrendered himself quite impos- 
sible at Odessa (perhaps also from fear that he might 
escape to Greece, to join B)u-on), he was ordered to re- 
turn to Central Russia and to reside at his small estate, 
Mikhiilovskoye, in the province of Pskov, where he 
wrote* his b«t things. On December 14, 1825, when 
the insurrection broke out at St Petersl^rg, Pilishkin 
was at Mikhiilovskoye ; otherwise, like so many^ his 
Decembrist friends, he would most certainly have aided 
his life in Siberia Jfie succeeded in burning all his 
papers before diiy» ould be seized by the secr^ polica 

Shortly after ^t he»was allow^ to return to St 
{Petersburg, Nidiolas L undertaking to be hhbself the 
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censor of his verses, and later on making Piishkin a 
diamberlain of his Court. Poor Pibhkin had thus to 
live the futile life of a small functionary of the Winter 
Palace, and this life he certainly hated. The Court 
nobility and bureaucracy could never pardon him that 
he, who did not belong to their circle, was considered 
such a great man in Russia, and Pushkin’s life was full 
of little stings to his- self-respect, coming from these 
classes. He had also the nijsfortune to marry a lady 
who was very b^utiful but did not in the least appreciate 
his genius. In 1837 he had to fight on her account a 
duel, in which he was killed, at the age of thirty-seven. 

One of his earliest productions, written almost imme- 
diately after he left school, was Ruslan and Ludmila, a 
fairy tale, which he put into beautiful verse. The domi- 
nating element of this poem is that wonderland where 
‘ a green oak stands on the sea-beach, and a learned cat 
goes round the oak — to which it is attached by a golden 
chain — singing songs when it goes to the left, and telling 
tales when it goes to the right.’ It is the wedding day 
of Ludmila, the heroine ; the long bridal feast comes 
at last to in end, and she retires with her husband ; when 
all of a sudden comes darkness, thunder resounds, and 
in the storm Ludmila disappears. She has been carried 
away by the terrible sorcerer from the Black Sea — a 
folk-lore allusion, of course, to jthe frequent raids of the 
nomads of Southern Russia. Now, the unhappy husband, 
as also three other young men, who were formerly suitors 
of Ludmila, saddle their horses and go in search of the 
vanished bride. From their experiences Jhe tale is 
made up, and it is full of both touching pas^ges and 
humorous episodes. After many adventures Rq^n 
reoofiAhs his Ludmila, and everythingends to the general 
satisfaction, as folk-tales always do.^ , 

‘ Ihe great composer Glinka has made of this fliry tale a most 
beautiful opera {Rusl&n i in which Russian, 

Turldsh, and Oriental music are intevungled in order to dumac- 
terise the different heroes. . ^ 
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Thfa a most youthful ]»odue(ldn «f Pdalildln, but 
its effec| in Rus sia was ^reiffl a a dcaa, Classk^ib, li. fbe 
pseudo^clas»iclsm which reigiMd then, Was ctefeated for 
ever. Every one wanted to have the poem, every one re- 
tained in memory whole passages and even pa|^ from 
it, and with this tale the modem Russian literature-*- 
simple, realistic in its descriptions, modest in its images 
and fable, earnest and s%htly humoristic — was created. 
In fact, one could not* imagine a greater simplicity in 
verse than that which Fiishkin had already obtained in 
this poem. But to give an idea of this simplicity to 
English readers remains absolutely impossible so long 
as the poem is not translated by some very gifted Eng- 
lish poet. Suffice it to say that, while its verses are 
wonderfully musical, it contains not one single passage 
in which the author has resorted to unusual or obsolete 
words — to any words, indeed, but those which every one 
uses in rammon conversation. 

Thunders came upon Pushkin from the classical camp 
when this poem made its appearance. We have only to 
think of the Daphnes and the Chlbes with whkb poetry 
used to be embellished at that time, and the ^cerdotaJ 
attitude which the poet took towards his readers, to 
understand how the classical school was offended at the 


appearance of a poet who expressed his thoughts in 
brautiful images without resorting to any of these em- 
bellishments, who spoke the language which every one 


speaks, and related adventures fit for the nursery. W 
one cut of his sword Pushkin had free d literature ; 

Thb tales which he had heard from his old nurse gave 


him^he matter, not only for Rusldn and LudmUa, but 


also for a series of popular tales, of which the verSle are 
so natural that as soon as you have pronounced ode 


word that word calls up immediately the next, and this 
the foliowingr because* you cannot say the thi^ other- 


wise than in the way in which Ptishkin has tc^d it ‘ Is 
not exactly so that tal» should be told ? ’ i|as adced 
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over Russia ; and, the reply being in the affirmative, 
the fight against pseudo-classicism was won for ever. 

This simplicity of expression characterised Eiishkin 
in everything he afterwards wrote. He did not depart 
from it, even when he dealt with so-called elevated 
subjects, nor in the passionate or philosophical mono- 
logues of his latest dramas. It is what makes Pushkin 
so difficult to translate into English ; because, in the 
English literature of the nineteeftth century, Wordsworth 
is the only poet who has written with the sam6 simpli- 
city. But, while Wordsworth applied this simplicity 
■ mainly to the description of the lovely and quiet English 
landscape, Pushkin spoke with the same simplicity of 
huma n life^ and his verses continued to flow, as easy as 
i^xi«e,'anaas free from artificial expressions, even when 
he described the most violent human passions. In his 
contempt of everj'thing exaggerated and theatrical, and 
in his determination to have nothing to do with ‘ the 
lurid tragic actor who wields a cardboard siSrord,’ he 
was thoroughly Russian ; and he contributed towards 
establisl^g among his^ followers that taste for sim- 
plicity^aro honest expression of feeling of which so 
many examples will be given in the course of this 
book.^ 

Pushkin was at his best in his lyric poetry, and the 
chief note of his lyrics was, love. The tragical contra- 
dictions between the ideals and real life, from which the 
deeper minds — Goethe, Byron, or Heine — had sufleredt 
were strange>to him. Pdshkin wa^of a more superficial 
nature. It must also be said that a ^est European 
poet has an inheritance which the Russian has not 
Every country of Western Europe hais passed through 
period of great national struggle, during which the 
great questions of human development were stake 
Great political coiffiicts have pr<^uced deep passipns 
and resulted in trs^pcal situat!on% ; .but ih Russia the 

'In Appendix A, as an examfde this sim]didty, t give a nwiy 
verbal translation of one of Pushkin’s best lyncal pietis. ^ 
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great struggles and the religious movements which took 
place in t^ seventeenth centuiy, and under Pugatchdff 
in the eighteenth, were uprisings of pewsants, in which 
the educated classes took no part The intellectual | 
horizon of a Russian poet is thus necessarily limited. 
There is, however, so mething, in human...naJfe^ which 
always lives and appeals f 6 every mind. This is love, 
and Ptjshkin, in his lyric poetry, represented love under 
so many aspects, in such beautiful forms, and with such 
a variety of shades, as one finds in no .other poet 
Besides, he often gave to love an expression so- refined, 
so high, that his higher comprehension of Idve left as 
deep a stamp upon subsequent Russian literature as 
Goethe’s refined types of women left in the world’s 
literature. After Pushkin had written, it was impos* 
sible for Russian poets to speak of love in a lower sense 
than he dkl. 

In Russia Pushkin has sometimes been described as a 
Russikn Byron. This appreciation, however, is hardly 
correct. He certainly imitated Byron in some of his 
poems, although the imitation became at Jeast in 
Evghitiiy Ony^gkin, a brilliant original crea®fi; He 
certainly was deeply impressed by Byron’s spirited pro- 
test against tl^d conventional life of European society, 
and there was f time when, if he only could have left 
Russia, he protwbly would have joined Byron in Greece. 

But, with hisvlight character, Pushkin could not 
fathom, and still less share, die depth of hatred and 
contempt towards ^^t-revolutionary Europe which 
consumed Byilin's heart Piishkin’s ‘Byronism’ was 
superficial ; and, while he was ready to defy ‘ respect- 
able’ society, he knew neither the longings for fre^om 
nor tfie hatred of hypocrisy which insptr^ Byroa 

Altc^ther, Pilishkin’s force was not in his elevating 
or freedom-inspiring influence. Hig epiciueanism, the 
education hd received in his father’s hmise^ and 
life amidst the frivolous classes of St* P^qrshutg 
society, prevei^sd him from taking to fieart t9ie gieat 
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problems which were already ripening in Russian life. 
This IS why, towards the end of his short life, he was 
no longer in touch with those of his readers who felt 
that to glorify the military power of Russia, after the 
armies of Nicholas I. had crushed Poland, was not 
worthy of a poet ; and that to describe the attractions 
of a St. Petersburg winter-season for a rich and. idle 
gentleman was not to describe Russian life, in which 
the horrors of serfdom and absolutism were being felt 
more affd more heavily. 

Pushkin's real force was in his having created in a 
few years a^new literary language, freed front 
theatrical, pompous style which was formerly considered 
n^essary in whatever was printed in blacTc and white. 
He was great in his stupendous powers of poetical 
creation, in his capacity of taking the commonest 
things of everyday life, or the commonest feelings of 
the most ordinary person, and of so relating them that 
the reader lived them through ; and, on the other side, 
constructing out of the scantiest materials, and calling 
to life^ a- whole historical epoch — a power of creation 
which, of those coming after him, only Tolstdy had to 
the same extent Pushkin’s power was next in Lis 
profound realism — that realism, understood in its best 
sense, which he was the* first to introduce in Russia, 
and which, we shall see, became afterwards character- 
istic of the whole of Russian Jiteratilte. And it is in 
the broadly humanitariah feelings with which his best 
writings are* permeated, in his bright Ipvc of life, and 
his respect for women. As to beauty of form, his 
verses are so * easy ’ that one knows them hy* heart 
after having read them twice or thrice. Now tha^they 
have pAietrated into the villages, they are the delight of 
millions of peasant children, after having been th<^Isght 
of such refined and philosophical ^poets as Turgu^ntC 
Pushkin also tried his hand it the dhtm ; ai|d» ^ 
hr as may be judged from his latest prodiicf jond, Jbm 
Juan and The ^isef^^Knight, he surely would 
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achieved grpsLt results had he lived te ccmtiuue tbeui. 
His Mermaid {Rusdlka) unfc^tunately feoiatned uu* 
finished, but its dramatic qualities can be judged from 
what Dargom}^zhskiy has made of it in his opera. His 
historical drama, Boris GodunSff^ taken from the times 
of the pretender Demetrius, is enlivened here and tbcsre 
by most beautiful scenes, some of them very amusing, 
and some of them containing a delicate analysis of the 
sentiments of love and ambition ; but it remains rather 
a dramatic chronicle than a drama. As to Tht Miser^ 
Knight^ it shows an Extraordinary power of mature 
talent, and contains passages undoubtedly worthy of 
Shakespeare ; while his short drama, Don Juan, imbued 
with a true Spanish atmosphere, gives a far better 
comprehension of the Don Juan type than any other 
representation of it in any literature, and has ajl the 
qualities of a first-rate drama. 

Towards the end of his very short life a note of 
deeper comprehension of human affairs began to appear 
in Pushkin’s writings. He had had enough of the life 
of the higher classes ; and, when he began to write a 
history of the great peasant uprising which took place 
un^fer Pugatchdflf during the reign of Catherine II., he 
began also to understand and to fjeel the inner springs 
of the life of the Russian peasant class. National life 
appeared to him under a much broader aspect ttum 
before. But at this stage of the development of his 
genius his career came to a premature end. He was 
killed, as already statW, in a duel with a society man. 

The most popular work of Ptishkin is his novel in 
verse, Evgh^niy OnySghin. In its form it has much in 
comnion with Byron’s Childe Harold, but it is thoroughly 
Russian, and contains pathaps the best descriptipn of, 
Russian life, both in the capitals and cm tlm smaller 
estates of nobjemen in the country, that has ever been 
Wfittma in Russian *i|torature. Tchayk^^^hiy, the 
musician, has made of it an opera wh|el% epjOys 
^ipeesS on the Russian stage. The hero of ^ nov^ 
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Ony^hin, is a typical representative of what society 
people were at that time. He has received a shperhcial 
education, partly from a French tutor, partly from a 
German teacher, and has learned 'something and 
anyhow,* At the age of nineteen. he is the owner of 
a great fortune — consisting, of course, of serfs, about 
whom he does not care in the least — ^and he is engulfed 
in the ‘high-life’ of St Petersburg. His day b^ins 
very late, with reading scores of invitations to tea- 
parties, evening-parties, and fancy balls. He is, of 
course, a visitor at the theatre, in which he prefers ballet 
to the clumsy productions of the Russian dramatists ; 
and he spends a good deal of hi^ day in fashionable 
restaurants, while his nights are given to balls, where 
he plays the part of a disillusioned young man, who is 
tired of life, and wraps himself in the mantle of 
Byronism. For some reason or other he is compelled 
to spend a summer on his estate, where he has for a 
neighbour a young poet, educated in Germany and full 
of German romanticism. They become great friends, 
and they make acquaintance with a squire’s family in 
their neighbourhood. The head of the family — the old 
mother — is admirably described. Her two daughters, 
Tatidna and Olga, are very different in nature : Olga is 
a quite artless girl, full of the joy^f living, who worries 
herself with no questions, and the yqung poet is madly 
in love with her; they aro going to marry. As to 
Tatidna, she is a poetical girl, and Pushkin bestows on 
her all the wonderful powers of his talent, describing 
her as an ideal woman ; intelligent, thoughtful, and 
Inspired with vague aspirations towards something 
better than the prosaic life which she is com^eUed to 
-live. Onydghin produces upon her, from the first, a 
deep impression : she falls in love with him ;„but he, 
who has made so many conquests in the high cinth^ of 
the capital, and now wears tiie inask of di^puat of Ule, 
takes no notice of the naive love of the poor qountry 
girl She writes to him and tdls him her love 
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great frankness md in most pathetic words ; but the 
young Snob finds nothing better to do than to lecture 
her about her rashness, and seems to take great pleasure 
in turning the knife in her wound. At the same time, 
at a small country ball Ony^ghin, moved by some 
spirit of mischief, b^ins to flirt in the most provoking 
way with the other sister, Olga. The young girl seems 
to be delighted with the attention paid to her by the 
gloomy hero, and the result is that the poet provokes 
his friend to a duel. An old retired officer, a true 
duellist, is mixed up in the affair, and Ony^ghin, who 
cares very much about what the country gentlemen, 
whom he pretends to despise, may say about him, 
accepts the provocation and fights the duel He kills 
his poet friend and is compell^ to leave the country. 
Several years pass. Tatiina, recovered from an illness, 
goes one day to the house where formerly Ony^hin 
stayed and, making friends with an old keeper, spends 
days and months reading in his library ; but life lu» 
no attraction for her. After insistent supplication from 
her mother she goes to Moscow, and there she marries 
an old general This marriage brings her to St. 
Petersburg, where she plays a prominent part in the 
Court circles. In t^e surroundings Ony^ghin meets 
her once more, and mrdly recognises his Tdnya in the 
worldly lady whotp he sees now ; he falls madly in .love 
with her. She takes no notice of him, and his letters 
remain unanswered. At last one day he goes, «t an 
unseemly hour, into her house. He finds her reading- 
his letters, her eyes full of tears, and makes her a 
passio*^te declaration of his love. To this Tatiina 
repl^p‘^by a monologue which is so beautiful that it 
ought to be quoted here, if there existed an Englislt^ 
tJ^sUtion whidi rendered at least the touring sim* 
of Tat^na’s words, and consequently t^ beau^ 
cf tte verses. A whc4e generatimi of Russia^ wopien 
Ipye cried over this monolc^e, as they wor#:. reading 
lines : ^ 
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* Ony^ghin, I was younga* then, .jmA battar looking, 
I suppose; and I loved you* * . . but the love of a 
country girl offered nothing new to Onyighin. He 
paid no attention to her. . . . Why then docs he 
follow her now at every step ? Why such display Of 
his attention? Is it because she is now rich and 
belongs to the high society, and is well received at Court ? 

* And that my fall, in these conditions, 

Would be commented evVywhere, 

And would in high society bring 
To you an envied reputation ? ’ 

And she continues : 

‘ For me, Ony^ghin, all that wealth, 

That showy tinsel of Court life, 

All my successes in the world, 

My well-appointed house and balls, . . . 

For me, are nought ! — I gladly would 
Give up these rags, this masquerade, 

And all this brilliancy and din, 

For a few books, a garden wild, 

Our weather-beaten house, so poor — 

Those very places where I met 
With you, Onyeghin, that first time ; 

And for the churchyard of our village, 

Where now a cross and shUdy trees 
Stand on the grave of my poor nurse. 

And happiness was possible then ! 

It was so near ! ^ . . . 

She supplicates Onyeghin to leave her. * I love you,’ 
she says : 

‘ Why should I hide the truth from you ? 

But I am given to another, 

And true to him I shall remain/^ 

How many thousands of young Russian women udye 
later on repeated these same vehes, anci said to them- 

^ See Appendix A For all tmnsladons, m odterwise aieiidiptied, 
it ts niyseu who is responsible. ^ 
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fdves : ' I would gkdl)^ fdve up «dl t^bcue cagp und all 
this masquerade of luxurious life for a funsdl she^ of 
books, for life in the country, amidst the peasants, and 
for the grave of my old nume in our village’? How 
many have done it ? And we shall see how this same 
type of Russian girl was developed still further in the 
novels of Turgu^neff— and in Russian life. Was not 
Pdshkin a great poet to have foreseen and predicted it ? 

lErmontoff 

It is said that when Turgu^eff and his great friend, 
Kavelin, came together — Kavelin was a very sympa* 
thetic philosopher and a writer upon law — a favourite 
theme of their discussions was : * Pushkin or 

LdrmontofT?’ Turgu^neff, as is known, considered 
Pushkin one of the greatest poets, and especially one 
of the greatest artists, among men ; while Kavelin 
must have insisted upon the fact that in his best 
productions L^rmontoff was but slightly inferior to 
Pushkin as an artist, that his verses were real music, 
while at the same time the inspiration of his poetry 
was of a much higher standard than that of 'Mishkin. 
When it is added ^at eight years was the entire limit 
of L^rmontolFs literary career — he was killed in a dud 
at the age of twenty-six — the powers and the potenti- 
alities of this poet will be seen at once. 

L^rraontoff had Scottish blood ih his veins.* Ait least, 
the founder of the family was a Scotsman, George 
Leariponth, who, with sixty Scotsmen and Irishmen, 
entered the service of Poland first, and after#ards, in 
l6i|, of Russia. The inner biography of the poet 
lemhins still but imperfectly known. It is certain that 
hjs diiidhood and boyhood were anything Iwt hapjqr. 
His mother mas a lover of poetry-~-perluips a poet 
herself ; but he lost her when he was only mree years 
old-«''die was only twenty-one His aristooMpe grand- 
fpotiier pn t|ie m*temal side took him from hil frit^<-^ 
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a poor army officer, whom the child^worshipped — and 
educated him, preverfting all intercourse between the 
father and the son. The boy was very gifted, and at 
the age of fourteen had already begun to write verses 
and poems — first in French (like Pfishkin) and soon 
in Russian. Schiller and Shakespeare and, from the 
age of sixteen, Byron and Shelley were his favourites. 
At the age of sixteen L^rmontoff entered the Moscow 
University, from which he was, however, excluded next 
ye&r for some offence against a very uninteresting 
professor. He then entered a military school at 
St. Petersburg, to become at the age of eighteen an 
officer of the hussars. 

A young man of twenty-two, L^rmontoff suddenly 
became widely known for a piece of poetry which he 
wrote on the occasion of Pijshkin’s death (1837). A 
great poet, as well as a lover of liberty and a foe of 
oppression, was revealed at once in this passionate 
pr^uction of the young writer, of which the concluding 
verses were especially powerful. He wrote : 

And you, a haughty crowd around the throne. 

Of liberty, of genius the hangmen. 

You know, the Courts where Justice’s lips are sealed 
Will shield you from the heavy sword of Law. 

But mind — there is a higher Tribunal, 

A higher Judge, not to be bought with gold. 

And before Him you will not wash away 
^th ill your blo^ the pure blood of the Poet ! 

In a few days all St. Petersburg, and Very soon all 
educated Russia, knew these verses by heart i they 
circulated in thousands of manuscript copies. 

For this passionate cry of his heart L^montofiT was 
exiled at once. Only the intervention of his powerful 
friends prevented him from being marched straight to 
Siberia. He was transferred firom the regiment of 
Guards to which he belonged to an army regiment in 
the Caucasus. L^rmontoiT was already acquahited 
with the Caucasus : he had been taken there as a chi]|)i 
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of ten, and he had brought back ton thia sojourn an 
ineffaceable impression. Now the pandeur of the 
great mountain range impressed him still more forcibly. 
The Caucasus is one of the most beautiful regions on 
earth. It is a chain of mountains much greater than 
the Alps, surrounded by endless forests, gardens, anc^ 
steppes, situated in a southern climate, in a dry r^;ion 
wh^e the transparency of the air enhances immensdy 
the natural beauty of the mountains. The snow-clad 
giants are seen from the Steppes scores of miles away, 
and the immensity of the chain produces an impression 
which is equalled nowhere in Europe. Moreover, a 
half-tropical vegetation clothes the mountain slopes, 
where the villages nestle, with their semi-military 
aspect and their turrets, basking in all the gorgeous 
sunshine of the East, or conceal^ in the dark shadows 
of the narrow gorges, and populated by a race of people 
among the most beautiful of Europe. Finally, at the 
time L^rmontoff was there the mountaineers were 
fighting against the Russian invaders with unabated 
courage and daring for each valley of their native 
mountains. 

All these natural beauties of the Caucasus have been 
reflected in L^rmontofTs poetry, in such a way that in 
no other literature are there descriptions of nature so 
beautiful, or so impressive and correct. Bodens'tedt, 
his German translator and personal friend, who knew 
the Caucasus well, was quite right in observing that 
they are worth volumes of gec^raphical descriptiona 
The riding of many volumes about the Caucdsns does 
not a(ld any concrete features to those which- are im- 
prest upon the mind by reading the poems of L^r- 
montoff. Turgu^neff quotes somewhere Shakespeare’i 
descrij^on of the sea as seen from the cliffs of Dover 
(in King Ltnr) as a^ masterpiece of objective poetry 
dealing with nature. *I roust ccmfess, however, that the 
concentration of attention upon small details in diis 
^ttacription does not ai^>eal to my mind. I| gives no 
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tfxipressioti of the iramensity of the sea as seen from 
the Dover cliffs, nor of the wonderful richness of colour 
displayed by the waters on a sunny day. No such 
reproach could ever be made against L^rmontofTs 
poetry of nature . Bo denstedt truly says that L^r- 
montoff has managed to satisfy at the same time both 
the naturalist and the lover of art. Whether he 
describes the gigantic chain, where the eye loses itself 
— here in snow clouds, there in the unfathomable depths 
of narrow gorges ; or whether he mentions some detail : 
a mountain stream, or the endless woods, or the smiling 
valleys of Georgia covered with flowers, or the strings 
of light clouds floating in the dry breezes of Northern 
Caucasia — he always remains so true to nature that 
his picture rises before the eye in life-colours, and yet 
it is imbued with a poetical atmosphere which makes 
one feel the freshness of these mountains, the balm of 
their forests and meadows, the purity of the air. And 
all this is written in verses wonderfully musical. 
montofiPs verses, though not so ‘easy^ as Pushkin’s, 
are very often even more musical. They sound like a 
beautiful melody. The Russian language is always 
rather melodious, but in the verses of Lermontoff it 
becomes almost as melodious as Italian. 

The intellectual aspect of Lermontoff is nearer to 
Shelley than to any other poet. He was deeply im- 
pressed by the author of Prometheus Unbound ; but he 
did not try to imitate Shelley. In his earliest productions 
he did indeed imitate Pushkin and Pushkin’s Byronism ; 
but he very soon struck a line of his own. All that can 
be said is, that the mind of Lermontoff was disquieted 
by the same great problems of Good and Evil struggling 
in the human heart, as in the universe at large, which 
disquieted Shelley, Like Shelley among the,, poets, 
and like Schopenhauer among the philosophers, he felt 
the coming of that burning nee<i of a revision of the 
moral principles now current, so characteristic of our 
own times. He embodied these ideas in two poem|p 
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Ttu Dtnum and Mts^ri, whicb complete each othar. 
The leading idea of the hrst is that of a fierce soul which 
has broken with both earth and heaven, and looks with 
contempt upon all who are moved by petty passions. 
An exile from paradise and a hater of human virtUf^ 
he knows these petty passions, and despises them wi^ 
all his superiority. The love of this demon towards 
a Georgian girl who takes refuge from his love in a 
convent, and dies there — what more unreal subject 
could be chosen ? And yet,- on reading the poem, one 
is struck at every line by its incredible wealth of purely 
realistic, concrete descriptions of scenes and of human 
feelings, all of the most exquisite beauty. The dance 
of the girl at her Georgian castle before the wedding, 
the encounter of the bridegroom with robbers and his 
death, the galloping of his faithful horse, the sufferings 
of the bride and her retirement to a convent, nay, 
the love itself of the demon and every one of the 
demon’s movements — this is of the purest realism in the 
highest sense of the word : that realism with which 
Pushkin had stamped Russian literature once and 
I for all. 

Mtsyri is-the cry of a young soul longing for liberty. 
A boy, taken from a Circassian village, from the moun- 
tains, is brought up in a small Russian monastery. 
The monks think that they have killed in him all human 
passions and longings ; but the dream of his childhood 
is — be it only once, be it only for a moment — to see his 
native mountains where his sisters sang round his cradle, 
and to press his burning bosom against the heart of one 
who is not a stranger. One night, when a storm rages 
and the monks are praying in fear in their church, he 
escapes from the monastery, and wanders for three 
days in the woods. For once in his life he enjoys a few 
moments of liberty ; ^e feels all the energy and all the 
forces of his youth: ‘As for me, I was like a wild 
beast,' he says afterwards, ‘and I was read^ to fi^t 
^th the storpn, the lightning, the tiger of 
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But, being an exotic plant, weakened by education, he 
does not find his way to his native country. He is lost 
in the forests which spread for hundreds of miles round 
him, and is found a few days later, exhausted, not far 
from the monastery. He dies from the wounds which 
he has received in a fight with a leopard. 

‘ The g^ave does not frighten me,’ he says to the old 
monk who attends him. ‘ Suffering, they say, goes to 
sleep there in the eternal cold stillness. But I regret 
to part with life ... I am young, still young . . . 
hast thou ever known the dreams of youth ? Or hast 
thou forgotten how thou once lovedst and hatedst? 
Maybe this beautiful world has lost for thee its beauty. 
Thou art weak and grey ; thou hast lost all desires. 
No matter ! Thou hast lived once ; thou hast some- 
thing to forget in this world. Thou hast lived — I 
might have lived, too ! ’ And he tells about the beauty 
of the nature which he saw when he had run away, his 
frantic joy at feeling free, his running after the lightning, 
his fight with a leopard, 

‘ Thou askest me, what I have done 
While I was free ? — I lived, old man I 
And were it not for these three days, 

Would not have been my life more gloomy 
Than even thine infirm old age ? ’ 

But it is impossible to tell all the beauties of this poem. 
It must be read, and let us hope that a good translation 
of it will be published some day. 

L^rmontofFs demonism or pessimism was not the 
pessimism of despair, but a militant protest against all 
that is ignoble in life, and in this respect his poetry has 
deeply impressed itself upon all our subsequent litera- 
ture. His pessimism was the irritation of a strong man 
at seeing others round him so wqjsk and to base. With 
his inborn feeling of the Beautiful, which evidently can 
never exist without the True and the Good, and at die 
same time surrounded— especially in the worldly sphecgs 
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he lived in, and on the Caucastii — by men ^omen 

who could not or did not dare to understand mm, he 
might easily have arrived at a pessimistic contei^ptand 
hatred of mankind ; but he always maint ained his faitih 
in the higher qualitiiw. Qjfjmai^ Trwii*quite natural i 
that in his youth — especially in those years of universal 
reaction, the thirties — L^rmontoff should have ex- 
pressed his discontent with the world in such a general 
and abstract creation as is The Demon. Something 
similar we find even with Schiller. But gradually his 
pessimism took a more concrete form. It was not 
mankind altogether, and still less heaven and earth, 
that he despised" in his latter productions, but the 
negative features of his own generation. In his prose 
novel. The Hero of our Own Time, in his Thwghts 
{Duma), etc., he perceived higher ideals, and already in 
1840 — i.e. one year before his death — he seemed ready 
to open a new page in his creation, in which his power- 
fully constructive and critical mind would have been 
directed towards the real evils of actual life, and real, 
positive good would apparently have been his aim. But 
it was at this very moment that, like Pdshkin, he fell 
in a duel. 

L^rmoiitoff was, above all, a ‘humanist’ — a deeply 
humanitarian poet. Already at the age of twenty-three 
he had written a poem from the times of John the 
Terrible, Song about the Merchant Kaldshnikoff, which 
is rightly considered as one of the best gems of Russian 
literature, both for its powers, its artistic finish, and its 
wondqiful epic style. The poem, which produced a 
great impression when it became known in Germany 
in Bodenstedt’s translation, is imbued with the fiercest 
spirit of revolt against the courtiers of the Terrible 
Tsar. • 

L^montofl^deeply loved Russia, but not the official 
Russia : not the crushing military power of a fatherlaiui, 
which is so dear to the so-calM patriotic and he 
ipoter 
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^ I love my fatherland ; but strange that love, 

In spite of all my reasoning may say ; 

Its glory, bought by shedding streams of blood, 

Its quietness, . so full of fierce disdain, 

And the traditions of its gloomy past 
Do not awake in me a happy vision. . . . 

What he loved in Russia was its country life, its plains, 
the life of its peasants. He was inspired at the same 
time with adeep love towards the natives of the Caucasus, 
who were waging their bitter fight against the Russians 
for their liberty. Himself a Russian, and a member of 
two military expeditions against the Circassians, his 
heart throbbed nevertheless in sympathy with that 
brave, warm-hearted people in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. One poem, Izmail-Bey^ is an apotheosis of 
this struggle of the Circassians against the Russians ; 
in another, one of his best, a Circassian is described as 
fleeing from the field of battle to run home to his village, 
and there his mother herself repudiates him as a traitor. 
Another gem of poetry, one of his shorter poems, 
VaUriky is considered by those who know what real 
warfare is as the most correct description of it in poetry. 
And yet Lermontoff disliked war, and he ends one of 
his admirable descriptions of fighting with these lines : 

I thought : ‘ How miserable is man ! 

What does he want? There room for all 

Beneath that sky, so blue, so pure. 

Why should, then, hatred fill his heart? * 

He died in his twenty-seventh year. Exiled for a 
second time to the Caucasus (for a duel which had 
fought at St. Petersburg with a Barrante, the son of the 
French Ambassador), he was staying at Pyatigdrsk, 
frequenting the shallow society which usually^ comes 
together in such watering-place^. His |okcs iW sar- 
casms addressed to an lllart)^noff| who used to 

drape himself in a Byronian mantle the better to captum 
the hearts of young girls, led to a duel LdrmontO^i 
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as he had already done in his & 0 i duel, sideways 
purposely ; but Mart|Fnoff slowly auad <^t3ib«i»teiy took 
his aim so as evi»i to call forth the fiwtests of die 
seconds — and killed L^montoff on the spot * 

Pl^SHKIN AND L£RMONTOFF AS PROSE-WRITERS 

Towards the end of his life Pushkin gave himself 
more and more to prose-writing. He began an exten- 
sive historj' of the peasant uprising of 1773 under 
Pugatchdflf, and undertook for that purpose a journey 
to East Russia, where he collected, besides public 
documents, personal reminiscences and popular tradi- 
tions relating to this uprising. At the same time he 
also wrote a novel, TAe Captain's Daughter, the scene 
of which was laid in that disturbed period. The novel 
is not very remarkable in itself. True, the portraits of 
Pugatchdff and rf an old servant, as well as the descrip- 
tion of the whole life in the small forts of East Russia, 
garrisoned at that time by only a few invalid soldiers, 
are true and brilliantly pictured ; but in the general 
construction of the novel Pushkin paid a tribute to the 
sentimentalism of the times. Nevertheless Tlu Cap’ 
tain’s Daughter, and especially the other prose novels 
of Pushkin, have played an important part in the history 
of Russian literature. Through them Pushkin intro- 
duced into Russia the realistic school, long before Balzac 
did so in France, and this school has since that time 
prevailed in Russian prose-literature. I do not mean, 
of course, realism in the sense of dwelling mainly upon 
the lowest instincts of man, as it was misunderstood by 
some French writers, but in the sense of tr eating both 
l^h and low manifestations of human natoie in a way 
, and in t^eirUreal protxntiTOa , Hrateover, 
the S»T tfie^ novdSTBom wlreipucb thedr plots 

and the way the plots*are treated, is simply marvdlooai, 
mid in this way they have traced tlm lines ii|)on w^iidi 
deveic^xnent of Russian novel-writing haaeser since 
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beeo pursued. The novels of lAmontoff, of Herzen 
( Whose Fault t), and of Turguineff and Tolstdy descend, 
I dare to say, fn a much more direct line from Pushkin's 
novels than from those of G6gol. 

L^rmontoff also wrote one novel in prose, The Hero 
of Our Own Time, of which the hero, Petchdrin, was to 
some extent a real representative of a portion of the 
educated society in those years of romanticism. It is 
true that some critics saw in him the portraiture of the 
author himself and his acquaintances ; but, as Ldrmontoff 
wrote in his preface to a second edition of this novel — 
‘ The hero of our own time is indeed a portrait, but not 
of one single man : it is the portrait of the vices of our 
generation ’ — the book indicates ‘ the illness from which 
this generation suffers.’ 

Petchdrin is an extremely clever, bold, enterprising 
man who regards his surroundings with cold contempt. 
He is undoubtedly a superior man, superior to Pushkin’s 
Onydghin ; but he is, above all, an egotist who finds no 
better application for his superior capacities than all 
sorts of mad adventures, always connected with love- 
making. He falls in love with a Circassian girl whom 
he sees at a native festival. The girl is also taken by 
the beauty and the gloomy aspect of the Russian. To 
marry her is evidently out of question, because her 
Moslem relatives would never give her to a Russian. 
Then Petchdrin daringly kidnaps her, with the aid of 
her brother, and the girl is brought to the Russian fort 
where Petchdrin is an officer. For several weeks she 
only cries and never speaks a word to the Russian, but 
by and by she feels love for him. That is the begin- 
ning of the tragedy. Petchdrin soon has enough of the 
Circassian beauty ; he deserts her more and more for 
hunting adventures, and during one of thei( she is 
kidnapped by a Circassian who loves her, and #ho, on 
seeing that he cannot escape wit^ her, kills her with his 
dagger. For Petchdrin this solution is almt^tvtdcome. 

A few years later the same Petchdrin appears atiiH| ^t 
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Russian society in one of the Caucasus watering-towns. 
There he meets with Princess Mary, whtf is courted by 
a young man — Grushnitsky — a sort ' of Caucasian 
caricature of Byron, draped in a mantle of contempt 
for mankind, but in reality a very shallow sort of 
personage. Petchdrin, who cares but littld* for the 
Princess Mary, finds, however, a sort of wicked pleasure 
in rendering Grushnitsky ridiculous in her eyes, and 
uses all his wit to bring the girl to his feet. When this 
is done, he loses all interest in her. He makes a fool 
of Grushnitsky, and when the young man provokes him 
to a duel, he kills him. This was the hero of the time, 
and it must be own^ that it was not a caricature. In 
a society free from care about the means of living — ^it 
was of course in serfdom times, under Nicholas I. — when 
there was no sort of political life in the country, a man 
of superior ability very often found no issue for his 
forces but in such adventures as Petchdrin’s. 

It need not be said that the novel is admirably 
written — that it is full of living descriptions of Caucasus 
‘society’; that the characters are splendidly delineated, 
and that some of them, like the old Captain Maxfm 
Maxfmytch, have remained living types of some of the 
best specimens of mankind. Through these qualities 
The Hero of Our Own Time, like Evgh^niy Ot^ighin, 
became a model for quite a series of subsequent novels. 

OTHER POETS AND NOVELISTS OF THE SAME 
EPOCH — kryl6ff 

The ’fable-writer Kryl6ff (1768-1844) is perhaps 
the Russian writer who is best known abroad. English 
readers know him through the excellent work and 
transhdll^ ^ great a connoisseur of Russian 
literature and jangua^e as Ralston was, and little can 
be added to what Ra^ton has said of this eminently 
original writer. 

^ He stands on the boundary between two centuries 
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and reflects both the end of the one and the beginning 
of the other. Up to 1807 he wrote comedies which, 
even more than the other comedies of the time, were 
mere imitations from the French. It was only in 1807- 
1 809 th^ he found his true vocation and began writing 
fables, in which domain he attained the first rank, not 
only in Russia, but among the fable-writers in all 
modem literatures. Many of his fables — at any rate, 
the best known ones — are translations from Lafontaine; 
and yet they are entirely original productions. Lafon- 
taine's animals are academically educated French 
gentlemen ; even the peasants in his fables come from 
Versailles. There is nothing of the sort in Kryldff. 
Every animal in his fables is a character — true to life. 
Nay, even the cadence of his verses changes and takes 
a special aspect each time a new animal is introduced 
— ^that heavy simpleton, the Bear, or the fine and 
cunning Fox, or the versatile Monkey. Kryldff knew 
every one of them intimately ; he knew all their move- 
ments, and above all he had noticed and enjoyed long 
since in his own self the humorous side of every one of 
the dwellers of the forests or the companions of Man, 
before he undertook to put them in his fables. This is 
why Kryldff is perhaps the greatest fable-writer, not 
only of Russia — where he had a not to be neglected 
rival in DmItrieff (1760-1837) — but also of all 
nations of modern times. True, there is no depth, no 
profound and cutting irony, in Kryldff s fables. Nothing 
but a good-natured, easy-going irony, which was the 
very essence of his heavy frame, his lazy habits, and 
his quiet contemplation. But is this not the true 
domain of fable, which must noth be confounded with 
satire ? 

At the same time there is no writer who facs better 
possessed and better understood the essence of the 
popular Russian language, the language spoken by the 
people. At a time when the Russian Uttimtturs 
hesitated between the elegant, Europeanised style 
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Karamzin, and the clumsy, ludf-Slavmiih style of the 
nationalists of, the old school, Kryldff, even in his very 
first fables written in 1807, had alrej^y worked out a 
style which at once gave him a quite unique position 
in Russian literature, and which has not been surpassed 
even by such masters of the popular Russian language 
as was Ostrdvskiy and some of the folk-novelists of a 
later epoch. For terseness, expressiveness, and strict 
adherence to the true spirit of the popularly spoken 
Russian, Kryldif has no rivals. 

THE MINOR POETS 

Several minor pc^, contemporary of Pushkin and 
Lermontoff, and some of them their personal friends, 
must be mentioned in this place. The influence of 
Pushkin was so great that he could not but call to life 
a school of writers who should try to follow in his steps. 
None of them reached such a height as to claim to be 
considered a world poet ; but each of them has made 
his contribution in one way or another to the develop- 
ment of Russian poetry, each one has had his humanis- 
ing and elevating influence. 

Kozl(3ff (1779-1840) has reflected in his poetry the 
extremely sad character of his life. At the age of 
about forty he was stricken with paralysis, losing the 
use of his legs, and soon after that his sight ; but his 
poetical gift remained with him, and he dictated to his 
daughter some of the saddest elegies which Russian 
literature possesses^ as also a great number of our most 
perfect translations. His Monk made every one of his 
readers shed tears, apd Pushkin' hastened to^cknow- 
ledge the powers of the . poem.- EndowaT with a 
most wcmderful memory — he knew heart all Byron, 

all the poems of Walter Scott, all Racine, Taiso, and 
Dante-o-Kozld^, like Zhukdvskiy, with whom he hi^ 
much in common, made a great number of tramUticnts 
from various languages, especially from the English 
* E 
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idfi^lists ; and dome of his translations from the Polish, 
such as The Crimean Sonnets of Miclacwicz, are real 
works of art. 

D£LWIG (179^-1831) was a great personal friend of 
Pushkin, whose comrade he had been at the Lyceum, 
He represented in Russian literature the tendency 
towards reviving ancient Greek forms of poetry, but 
happily enough he tried at the same time to write in 
the style of the Russian popular songs, and the lyrics 
which he wrote in this manner especially contributed 
to make of him in those years a favourite poet. Some 
of his romances have remained popular till now. 

Baratynskiy (i8cx)-i844) was another poet of the 
same group of friends. Under the influence of the wild 
nature of Finland, where he spent several years in exile, 
he became a romantic poet, full of the love of nature, 
and also of melancholy, and deeply interested in philo- 
sophical questions, to which he could find no reply. 
He thus lacked a definite conception of life, but what 
he wrote was clothed in a beautiful form, and in very 
expressive, elegant verses. 

Yazykoff (1803-1846) belongs to the same circle. 
He was intimate with Pushkin, who much admired his 
verses. It must be said, however, that the poetry of 
Yazjl^koff had chiefly a historical influence in the sense 
of perfecting the forms of poetical expression. Un- 
fortunately, he had to struggle against almost continual 
illness, and he died just when he was reaching the full 
development of his talent. 

VenevItinoff (1805-1827) died at a still younger 
age ; but there is no exaggeration in saying *that he 
promise^ to become a great po«t, endowed with the 
same depth of philosophical conception as was Goethe, 
and capable of attaining the same beauty of form. The 
few verses he wrote during the last year of his life 
revealed the suddenly attained maturity of a great 
poetical talent 

Prince Alexander CH^evskiy (1803*1839) and 
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PolezhAyeff (1806-1838) are two othca-. poets who 
died very young, and whose lives were entirely broken 
by political persecution. Oddevskiy wi^ a friend of 
the Decembrists. After the 14th of December 1825 he 
was arrested, taken to the fortress of St Peter and 
St Paul, and then sentenced to hard labour in Siberia, 
whence he was not released till twelve years later, to be 
sent as a soldier to the Caucasus. There he became 
the friend of Ldrmontoff, one of whose best elegies was 
written on Oddevskiy’s death. The verses of Oddevskiy 
(they were not printed while he lived) lack finish, but 
he was a real poet and deeply loved his mother country, 
as is seen from his Vision of a Poet and his historical 
poem VasilkS. 

The fate of PolezhAyeff was even more tragic. He 
was only twenty years old — a brilliant student of the 
Moscow University — when he wrote an autobic^^phical 
poem, Sdshka, whure pictures of the life of the students 
were intermingled with irrespectful allusions to the 
higher authorities. I'his poem was shown to Nicholas I., 
who ordered the young poet to be sent as a soldier to 
an army regiment. The duration of service was then 
twenty-five years, and Polezhdyeff saw not the slightest 
chance of release. More than that : for an unauthorised 
absence from his regiment (he had gone to Moscow 
with the intention of presenting a petition of release to 
the Tsar) he was condemned to receive one thousand 
strokes with the sticks, and only by mere luck escaped 
the punishment He never succumbed to his &te, and 
in the horrible barracks of those times he remained what 
he was-^ pupil of Byron, Lamartine, and Macpherson, 
never broken, protesting against tyranny in verses that 
were written in tears and blood. When he was dying 
from consumption in a military hospital at Moscow, 
Nicholas t pan^oned him : his promotion to the grade 
of officer came when he was dead. His lyrical verses 
had a certain originality, even these were forbidden ; 
an|^ some &fiy pieces of ^ poetry, confiscate^ the 
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censor, were di^overed in the archives of the Moscow 
Censorship Board only quite recently, They were 
published in 1915. 

A similar fate befell the Little Russian poet Shevt- 
chEnko (1814-1861), who, for some of his poetry, was 
sent in 1847 to a battalion as a common soldier. His 
epical poems from the life of the free Cossacks in olden 
times, heart-rending poems from the life of the serfs, 
and lyrics, all written in Little Russian and thoroughly 
papular in both form and content, belong to the fine 
specimens of poetry of all nations. 

Of prose-writers of the same epoch only a few can 
be mentioned in this book, and these in a few lines. 
Alexander Bestuzheff (1797-1837), who wrote 
under the nopn de plume of MarlInskiy — one of the 
* Decembrists,’ exiled to Siberia, and later on sent to 
the Caucasus as a soldier — was the author of very 
widely read novels. Like Piishkin and Ldrmontoff he 
was under the influence of Byron, and described ‘ titanic 
passions ’ in Byron’s style, as also striking adventures 
in the style of the French novelists of the Romantic 
school ; but he deserves at the same time to be regarded 
as the first to write novels from Russian life in which 
matters of social interest were discussed. 

Other favourite novelists of the same epoch were: 
ZAGriSKiN (1789-1852), the author of extremely popular 
historical novels, Yliriy Milosldvskiy^ Rdslavkff^ etc., all 
written in a sentimentally patriotic style ; NaryEZHNYI 
(1780-1825), who is considered by some Russian critics 
as a forerunner of G6go^ because he wrote already in 
the realistic style, describing, like Gdgol, the dark sides 
of Russian life; and LazhEtchnikoff (1792-1868), 
the author of a number of very popular historical noveb 
from Russian life. 



CHAPTER III 
g6gol 

Little Russia — Nights on a Farm near Dikdnka^ and Mirgorad 
— Village life and humour — How Ivdn Jvdnovitck quarrelled 
with Ivdn Niklforytch — Htstoncal novel : Tards Bdlba — The 
Cloak — Drama ; The fnspecior-General^lts influence — Dead 
Souls : main types— “Realism in the Russian novel 

With Gdgol begins a new period of Russian literature, 
which is called by Russian literary^ critics ‘ the G6gol 
period/ and which Is^ts to the present date. 

G6gol was not a Great Russian. He was bom in 
1809, ^ Little Russian or Ukrainian nobleman's 

family. His father had already displayed some literary 
talent and had written a few comedies in Little Russian, 
but Gdgol lost him at an early age. The boy was edu- 
cated in a small provincial town, which he left, however, 
while still young, and when he was only nineteen he was 
already at St Petersburg. At that time the dream of 
his life was to become an actor, but the manager of the 
St Petersburg Imperial theatres did not accept him, 
and Gdgol had to look for another sphere of activity. 
The Civil Service, in which he obtained the position of 
a subordinate clerk, was evidently insufficient to interest 
him, and he soon entered upon his literary career. 

Gdgors ddbut was in 1829, with little novels taken 
from the village life of Little Russia. His Nig^ikls an u 
Fmrm mar Dikdnka^ soon followed by another series 
of stories entitlod Mirgarad^ immediately won for him 
literary fame and introduced him into the drcle 2hii* 
kdvikiy and Pushkin. Tht0m> poets at once 
Q<^rs genius, and received him with open arn^* 
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Little Russia differs considerably from the central 
parts of the empire, that is, from the country round 
Moscow, which is known as Great Russia. It has a 
more southern position, and everything southern has 
always a certain attraction for northerners. The 
villages in Little Russia are not disposed in streets as 
they are in Great Russia, but the white-washed houses 
are scattered, as in Western Europe, in separate little 
farms, surrounded by charming little gardens. The 
more genial climate, the warm nights, the musical 
language, the beauty of the race, which probably con- 
tains a mixture of South Slavonian with Turkish and 
Polish blood, the picturesque dress and the lyrical songs 
— all these render Little Russia especially attractive 
for the Great Russian. Besides, life in Little Russian 
villages is more poetical than it is in the villages of 
Great Russia. There is more freedom in the relations 
between the young men and the young girls, who freely 
meet before marriage ; the stamp of seclusion of the 
women which has been impressed by Byzantine habits 
upon Moscow does not exist in Little Russia, where the 
influence of Poland was prevalent. Little Russians 
have also maintained numerous traditions and epic 
poems and songs from the times when they were free 
Cossacks and use(f to fight against the Poles in the 
north and the Turks in the south. Having had to 
defend the Greek orthodox religion against these two 
nations, they strictly adhere now to the Russian Church, 
and one does not find in their villages the same passion 
for scholastic discussions aboiff the letter of the Holy 
Books which is often met with in Great Russia among 
the Nonconformists. Their religion has altc^ether a 
more poetical aspect. 

The Little Russian language is certainly more melo- 
dious than the Great Russian; and ^ there is now a 
movement of some importance for its literary develop- 
ment ; but this evolution yet to be accomplii^ed, 
and Gdgol very wisely wrde in Great Russian— lhat 
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is, in the language of Zhukovskiys POrftkin, and Lir- 
montoff. We have thus in Gt^ol a sort of union 
between the two nationalities. 

It would be impossible to give here an idea of the 
humour and wit contained in GOgol’s novels from Little 
Russian life, without quoting whole pages. It is tihe 
good-hearted laughter of a young man who himself 
enjoys the fullness of life and himself laughs at the 
comical positions into which he has put his heroes : a 
village chanter, a wealthy peasant, a rural matron, or a 
village smith. He is full of happiness ; no dark appre- 
hension comes to disturb his joy of life. However, 
those whom he depicts are not rendered comical in 
obedience to the poet’s whim : Gdgol always remains 
scrupulously true to reality. Every peasant, every 
chanter, is taken from real life, and the truthfulness of 
Gdgol to reality is almost ethnographical, without .eV«C, 
ceasing to be poetical.- All the superstitions of a village 
life on a Christmas Eve or during a midsummer night, 
when the mischievous spirits and goblins get free till 
the cock crows, are brought before the reader, and at 
the same time we have ail the wittiness which is inborn 
in the Little Russian. It was only later on that Gdgoi’s 
comical vein became what can be truly described as 
‘ humour ’ — that is, a sort of contfhst between comical 
surroundings and a sad substratum of life, which made 
Pushkin say of Gogol's productions that 'behind his 
laughter you feel the unseen tears.’ 

Not all the Little Russian tales of G<^ol are takoi 
from peasant life. Some deal also with the upper class 
of the Imall towns ; and one of them, //ozv Ivdn Ivdno- 
vitek quarrelled with Ivdn Niklforytch, is one of the 
most humorous tales in existence. Ivdn Ivdnovitch 
and 'Ivdn Nikiforyteh were two neighbours who lived 
on excellent t«rms wt^ each other ; but the inevitable- 
ness of their quarrelling some day appears frooi the very ^ 
lines of me novel. Ivdn Ivdnovitch wasfa person* 
qf. fine behaviour. He would never offer si||»ff to an 
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aeijuuntance without saying : * May I dare, sir, to ask 
you to be so kind as to oblige yourself.’ He was a man 
of the most accurate habits ; and when he had eaten a 
melon he used to wrap its seeds in a bit of paper and 
to inscribe upon it, ‘ This melon was eaten on such a 
date,’ and if there had been a friend at his table he 
would add, ‘ in the presence of Mr. So and So.’ At 
the same time he was, after all, a miser, who appreciated 
very highly the comforts of his own life, but did not 
care to share them with others. His neighbour, Ivin 
Nikiforytch, was quite the opposite. He was very stout 
and heavy, and fond of swearing. On a hot summer 
day he would take off all his clothes and sit in his 
garden, in the sunshine, warming his back. When he 
offered snuff to any one, he would simply produce his 
snuff-box saying, ‘ Oblige yourself.’ He knew none 
of the refinements of his neighbour, and loudly expressed 
what he meant. It was inevitable that two men so 
different, whose yards were only separated by a low 
fence, should one day come to a quarrel ; and so it 
happened. 

One day the stout and rough Ivin Nikiforytch, seeing 
that his friend owned an old useless musket, was seized 
with the desire to possess the weapon. He had not 
the slightest need of ft, but all the more he longed to 
have it, and this craving led to a feud which lasted for 
years. Ivin Ivinovitch remarked very reasonably to 
bis neighbour that he had no need of a rifle. The 
neighbour, stung by this remark, rqplied that this was 
precisely the thing he needed, and offered, if Ivin 
Ivinovitch was not disposed to accept money for his 
musket, to give him in exchange — a pig. . . . This was 
understood by Ivin Ivinovitch as a terrible offence; 

‘ How could a musket, which is the syraix^ of huiitii^, 
of nobility, be exchanged by a gt^tleman for a pig ? ’ 
.Hard words followed, and the offended neighbour called 
Ivin Ivinovitch a gander. ... A mortal feud, ftfll of 
the most comical incidents, resulted from these rash 
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words. Their friends did eveiything to r&«stabli^ 
peace, and one day their efforts seem^ to be crowned 
with success: the two enemies had been brought to- 
gether, both pushed from behind by dieir friends; 
Ivdn Ivdnovitch had already put his hand into his 
pocket to take out his snuff-box and to offer it to hii 
enemy, when the latter made the unfortunate remark ; 
' There was nothing particular in being called a gander ; 
no need to be offended by that’ . . . All the efforts 
of the friends were brought to nought by these unfortu- 
nate words. The feud was renewed with even greater 
acrimony than before ; and, tragedy always following 
in the steps of comedy, the two enemies, by taking the 
affair from one court to another, arrived at old ^e 
totally ruined. 

TAA'AS BULBA— the CLOAK 

The pearl of Gdgol’s Little Russian novels is a 
historical novel, Tards Bulba, which recalls to life one 
of the most interesting periods in the history of Little 
Russia — the fifteenth century. Constantinople had 
fallen into the hands of the Turks ; and although a 
mighty Polish-Lithuanian state had grown in the 
West, the Turks, nevertheless, menaced both Eastern 
and Middle Europe. Then it was that the Little 
Russians rose for the defence of Russia and Europe. 
They lived in free communities of Cossacks, over whom 
the Poles were beginning to establish feudal power. 
In times of peace these Cossacks carried on agriculture 
in the rich prairies, and fishing in the beautiful rivers 
of Soufh-west Russia, reaching at times the Black Sea ; 
but every one of them was armed, and the whole 
country was divided into regiments. As soon as there 
was a military alarm they all rose to meet ail invasion 
of the Turks, or a raid^pf the Tartars, returning to their 
fields and fineries as soon as the war was over. 

The whole nation was thus ready to resist tiie 
imrasions of the Mussulmans ; but a special ^guard 
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was kept irl the lower course of the Dnieper, ‘ beyond 
the rapids/ on an island which soon became famous 
under the name of the S^cha. Men of all conditions, 
including runaways from their landlords, outlaws, and 
adventurers of all sorts, could come and settle in the 
S6cha without being asked any questions but whether 
they went to church. * Well, then, make the sign of 
the cross,’ the hitman of the S6cha said, ‘ and join the 
division you like/ The Secha consisted of about sixty 
divisions, which were very similar to independent 
republics, or rather to schools of boys, who cared for 
nothing and lived in common. None of them had 
anything of his own, excepting his* arms. No women 
were admitted, and absolute democracy prevailed. 

The hero of the novel is an old Cossack, Taris 
Bulba, who has himself spent many years in the S^cha, 
but is now peacefully settled inland on his farm. His 
two sons have been educated at the Academy of Kfeff 
and return home after several years of absence. Their 
first meeting with their father is very characteristic. 
As the father laughs at the sons* long clothes, which do 
not suit a Cossack, the elder son, OstAp, challenges him 
to a good boxing fight. The father is delighted, and 
they fight until the old man, quite out of breath, 
exclaims : ‘ By God, this is a good fighter ; no need to 
test him further; he will be a good Cossack! — Now, 
son, be welcome ; let us kiss each other/ On the very 
next day after their arrival, without letting the mother 
enjoy the sight of her sons, Tards takes them to the 
S^cha, which — as often happened in those times — was 
going to begin war, in consequence of the exactions 
which the Polish landlords made upon the Little 
Russians. 

The life of the free Cossacks in the republic ‘ beyond 
the rapids* and their ways erf conducting vmi" are 
wonderfully described; but, paying a tribute to the 
then current romanticism, G6gol makes Tards's younger 
son, a sentimentalist, fall in love with a noble Poliih 
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lady, during the siege of a Polish town, and go over to 
the enemy ; vdiile the father and the elder son continue 
fighting the Poles. The war lasts for a year or so, with 
varying success, till at length, in one the desperate 
sorties of the besieged Poles, the younger son of TaeSa - 
is taken prisoner, and the father himself kills him for 
his treason. The elder son is next taken prisoner by 
the Poles and carried away to Warsaw, where he 
perishes on the rack ; while Taris, returning to Little 
Russia, raises a formidable army and makes one of 
those invasions into Poland with which the history of 
the two countries was filled for two centuries. Taken 
prisoner himself, Taris perishes at the stake, with a 
disregard of life and suffering which were character- 
istic of this strong, fighting race of men. Such is, in 
brief, the theme of this novel, which is replete with 
admirable separate scenes. 

Read in the light of modern requirements, Tardf 
Biilba certainly would not satisfy us. The influence 
of the Romantic school is too strongly felt The 
younger son of TarAs is not a living being, and the 
Polish lady is entirely invented in order to answer the 
requirements of a novel, showing that G6gol never 
knew a single woman of that type. But the old 
Cossack and his son, as well as all the life of the 
Cossack camps, produces the illusion of real life. The 
reader is carried away in sympathy with old TarAs, 
while the ethnographer cannot but feel that he has 
before him a wonderful combination of an ethno- 
graphical document of the highest value, with a 
poeti^l reproduction — only the more real ^cause it 
is poetical — of a bygone and most interesting epoch. 

The Little Russian novels were followed by a few 
novels taker* from the life of Great Russia, chiefly of 
St Petersburg, and two of them, TAe Menmrs of a 
Madman and The Cloak {Shin^l), deserve a ^tecial 
«mention. The psychology of the madman !s|itrikingly 
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4ttam. As to The Cle^k, it h in this novd that Gdgol’s 
laughter which conceals ‘‘'unseen tears’ shows at its 
best The poor life of a small functionary, who 
discovers with a sense of horror that his old cloak is so 
worn out as to be unfit to stand further repairs; his 
hesitation before he ventures to speak to a tailor about 
a new one ; his nervous excitement on the day that it 
is ready and that he tries it on for the first time ; and 
finally lus despair, amidst general indifference, when 
night-robbers have robbed him of his cloak— every line 
of this work bears the stamp of one of the greatest 
artists. Sufficient to say that this novel produced at 
its appearance, and produces still, such an impression, 
that since the times of G6gol every Russian novel- 
writer has been aptly said to have rewritten The Cloak. 


THE INSPECTOH-GENEh'AL 

Gdgol’s prose-comedy. The Inspector-General (Re- 
visSr), has become, in its turn, a starting-point for 
the Russian drama — a model which every dramatic 
writer after Gdgol has always kept before his eyes. 

‘ Revizdr,’ in Russian, means some important functionary 
who has been sent by the ministry to some provincial 
town to inquire into the conditions of the local ad- 
ministration — an Inspector-General ; and the comedy 
takes place in a small town, from which ‘you may 
gallop for three years and yet arrive nowhere.’ The 
little spot — we learn it at the rising of the curtain — is 
going to be visited by an Inspector-General. The local 
head of the police (in those times the head of Ae 
police was also the head of the town) — ^the Gorodnfchiy 
or Governor — has convoked the chief functionaries of 
the place to communicate to them important ne^s. 
He 1^ had a bad dream ; two lats came in, snifiTed, 
and — went away; there must be something in that 
dream, and so there is ; he has just got this morning a 
letter from a friend at St Petersburg, announdng tlwt» 
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an inspector-general is coming, ami-— what is stfll 
worse — is coming in-cog-ni-to 1 Now, the hcmourable 
Governor advises the functionaries to put some order 
in their respective offices. The patients in the Imspital 
walk about in linen so dirty that you might take them 
for chimney-sweeps. The chief magistrate, who is a 
passionate lover of sport, has his hunting appard 
hanging about in the court, and his attendants have 
made a poultry-yard of the entrance hall. In short, 
everything has to be put in order. The Governor feels 
very uncomfortable. Up to the present day he has 
freely levied tribute upon the merchants, pocketed the 
money destined for building a church, and within a 
fortnight he has flogged the wife of a non-commissioned 
officer, which he had no right to do ; and now, there ’s 
the Inspector-General coming! He asks the postmaster 
‘ just to open a little ’ the letters which may be addressed 
from this town to St. Petersburg and, if he finds in them 
some reports about town matters, to keep them. The 
postmaster — a great student of human character — ^has 
always indulged, even without getting this advice, in 
the interesting pastime of reading the letters, and he 
falls in with the Governor’s proposal. 

At that very moment enter Petr Ivinych Ddbehinsky 
and Petr Ivinych Bdbchlnsky. Every one knows them, 
you know them very well : they play the part of the 
town Gazette. They go about the town all day long, 
and as soon as they have learned something interesting 
they both hurry to spread the news, interrupting each 
other in telling it, and hurrying immediately to some 
other place to be the first to communicate the news to 
some one else. They have been at the only inn of the 
town, and there they saw a very suspicious person : a 
young man, ‘who has something, you know, extra- 
ordinary aboyt his i^ace’ He is living thcfe for a 
fortnight, never paying a penny, and does nof journey 
any farther. ‘ What is his object in stayir^ to long in 
^ town like ours?’ And then, when they w(^ talcuig 
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their lunch he passed them by and looked so inquisi- 
tively in their plates — who may he be? Evidently, 
the Governor and all present conclude, he must be the 
Inspector-General who stays there incognito. ... A 
general confusion results from the suspicion. The 
Governor starts immediately for the inn, to make 
the necessary inquiries. The womenfolk are in a 
tremendous excitement. 

The stranger is simply a young man who is travelling 
to rejoin his father. On some post-station he met with 
a certain captain — a great master at cards — and lost all 
he had in his pocket. Now he cannot proceed any 
farther, and he cannot pay the landlord, who refuses to 
credit him with any more meals. The young man feels 
awfully hungry — no wonder he looked so inquisitively 
into the plates of the two gentlemen — and resorts to ail 
sorts of tricks to induce the landlord to send him some- 
thing for his dinner. Just as he is finishing some fossil- 
like cutlet, enters the Gorodnichiy ; and a most comic 
scene follows, the young man thinking that the Governor 
comes to arrest him, and the Governor thinking that he 
is speaking to the Inspector-General who is tr>’ing to 
conceal his identity. The Governor offers to remove 
the young man to some more comfortable place. ‘ No, 
thank you, I have no intent to go to a Jail,’ sharply 
retorts the young man. . . . But it is to his own hou-se 
that the Governor takes the supposed Inspector, and 
now an easy life begins for the adventurer. All the 
functionaries appear in turn to introduce themselves, and 
every one is only too happy to give him a bribe of a 
hundred roubles or so. The merchants come to Sisk his 
protection frotti the Governor; the widow who was flogged 
comes to lodge a complaint ... In the meantime the 
young man enters into a flirtation with both the wife and 
the daughter of the Governor ; anji, finally, being caught 
at a very pathetic moment when he is kneeling at the 
feet of the daughter, without further thought he makes 
a proposition of marriage. But, having gone so for, t}|f» 
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young man, Well provided now with mpf ey, hastens to 
leave the town on the pretext of going to see an uncle j 
he will be back in a couple of days. ... 

The delight of the Governor can easily be imagined. 
His Excellency, the Inspector-General, going to marry 
the Governor's daughter ! He and his wife are already 
making all sorts of plans. They will remove to St 
Petersburg, the Gorodnichiy will soon be a general, and 
you will see how he will keep the other Gorodnichiys at 
his door 1 . . . The happy news spreads about the town, 
and all the functionaries and the society of the town 
hasten to offer their congratulations to the old maa 
There is a great gathering at his house — when the post- 
master comes in. He has followed the advice of the 
Governor, and has opened a letter which the supposed 
Inspector-General had addressed to somebody at St 
Petersburg. He now brings this letter. The young 
man is no inspector at all, and here is what he writes to 
a Bohemian friend of his about his adventures in the pro- 
vincial town : 

The Postmaster {reads) : * i hasten to inform you, my dear friend, 
of the wonderhil things which have happened to me. On my way 
hither an infantry captain had cleared me out completely, so that 
the innkeeper here intended to send me to jail when, all of a sudden, 
thanks to my St Petersburg appearance and costume, all the town 
took me for a Governor- Genera. Now I am staying at the Gorod- 
nkhiy’s I I have a splendid time, and dirt awmlly with both his 
wife and his daughter. ... Do you remember how hard up we 
were, taking our meals where we could get them, without paying 
W them, and how one day, in a tea-shop, the pastry-cook collared 
me for living eaten his pastry to Uie account of the king of Eng- 
land?* It is quite different now. They all lend me money, as 
much as^l care for. They are an awful set of originals : you would 
split of laughter. ' 1 know you write sometimes for the papers— put 
them into your literature. To begin with, the Governor is as stupid 
as an old horse. , * J t 

Tki Governor {ifUtrrupiin^ : That cannot be there ! There is 
no such thing in the letter. 

Posimmter {skmmng tAe Jitter) : Read it, then, yourself. 

Govefimr {reads): ‘As an old horse. . , Impossible! You 
must have added that 

In those times an expression which mesmt * withoiit|Mtyi**t« * 
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Pmi9Hasier : How could I ? 

The Guests : Read ! read \ 

The Pasimaster {continues to read) : * The Governor is as stupid 
as an old horse. . . 

Governor: The deuce I Now he must repeat it— -as if it were 
not standing there already 1 

Postmaster {continues reading: Hm, hm, yes ! ‘an old horse. 
The postmaster is also a good man. . . Well, he also makes an 
improper remark about me. . . . 

Governor : Read it, then. 

Postmaster: Is it necessary ? 

Governor : The deuce ! once we have begun to read it, we must 
read it all through. 

A riimy Filipoviich {head of the philanthropic institutions) : Per- 
mit me, please, I shall read {puts on his spectacles and reads) : * The 
postmaster is quite like the old porter in our office, and the rascal 
must drink equally hard. . . 

Postmaster: A naughty boy, who ought to be flogged — that’s 
all I 

ArL FiL {continues reading): ‘The head of the philanthropic 
in — in . . .* 

Kordbkin : Why do you stop now ? 

Art, Fil, : Bad writing. But, after all, it is quite evident that he 
is a scoundrel. 

Kordbkin: Give me the letter, please. I think I have better 
eyes {tries to take the letter). 

Art, Fil, {does not give it) . No use at all. This passage can be 
omitted. Further on everything is quite readable. 

Kordbkin : Let me have it. I shall see all about it. 

Art, Fil, : I also can read it. I tell you that after that passage 
everything is readable. 

Postm. : No, no, read it all. Everything was read so far. 

The Guests : Artemy Filfpovitch, pass the letter over. {To Ko~ 
rdbkin) : Read it, read it ! 

Art, Fil. : All right, all right. {He passes the letter,) There it 
is ; but wait a moment {he covers a part of it with his finger). Be- 
gin here {all surround him). 

Postm, : Go on. Nonsense, read it alL 

Kordbkin {reads): ‘The head of the philanthropic institutions 
resembles a pig that wears a cap. . . .’ 

Art, Fil, {to the audience) : Not witty at all ! A pig that wears a 
cap ! Have you ever seen a pig wearing a cap ? 

Kordbkin {continues reading): ‘The inspector of the schools 
smells of onions all through 1 ’ 

The Impector {to the audience) : Upon my honour, I never touch 
onions. 

The fudge {apart) : Thank God, there is nothing about me 

Kordbkin {reading) : ‘ The judge . . / 

The fudge: There I , . . {aloud ) ; Well, gentlemen, I ^ 
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letter ie much too h^, aod quite amntera^rag— the deuM 
should we go on reading that nonsense ? 

/nsp. of Schools: Nol no! 

Postm, : No l-^o on ! ^ 

Art. FiL : No, it must be read. 

KordbMn (continues) : ‘ The judge Lydpkin>Tyipkin is adreowlit 
mauvais ton.' (Stops.) That must be a French word ? 

The Judge : TTie deuce knows what it means. If it were only ‘a 
robber,' then it would be all right, but it may be something wmse. 

In short, the letter produces a great sensation. The 
friends of the Governor are delighted to see him and' his 
family in such straits, all accuse each other, and finally 
fall upon the two gentlemen, when a police soldier enters 
the room and announces in a loud voice : ‘ A functionary 
from St Petersburg, with Imperial orders, wants to see 
you all immediately. He stays at the hotel.’ Thereupon 
the curtain drops over a living picture of which Gdgol 
himself had made a striking sketch in pencil, and which is 
usually reproduced in his works ; it shows how admirably 
well, with what a fine artistic sense, he represented to 
himself his characters. 

The Inspector ‘General marks a new era in the develop- 
ment of dramatic art in Russia. The comedies and 
dramas which were being played in Russia at that 
time (Griboy^dofTs Misfortune from Intelligence would 
have been an exception, but it was not allowed to 
appear on the stage) hardly deserved the name of 
dramatic literature, so imperfect and puerile they were. 
The Inspector-General^ on the contrary, would have 
marked, at the time of its appearance (1835), an epoch 
in any language. Its stage qualities, which will be ap- 
preciated by every good actor ; its sound and hearty 
humour; the natural character of the. comical scenes, 
which result from the very characters of those who appear 
in this comedy ; the sense of measure which pervades it 
—rail these makg it one of the best comedies in ekistenoe. 
If the conditions of life which are depicted here were 
not exclusively Russian, and did riot so er^usiv^y 
hd^ilg to a bygone stage of life which is unkn^n out- 
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side Russia, it would have been generally recognised 
as a pearl of the world’s literature. This is why, when 
it was played a few years ago in Germany, by actors 
who properly understood Russian life, it achieved a 
great success. 

The Inspector-GenereU provoked such a storm of hostile 
criticism on the part of all reactionary Russia that it 
was hopeless to expect that the comedy which G6gol 
began next, concerning the life of the St Petersburg 
functionaries {The Vladimir Cross), could ever be ad- 
mitted on the stage, and G6gol never finished it, only 
publishing a few striking scenes from it ; The Morning 
of a Busy Man, The Law Suit, etc. Another comedy. 
Marriage, in which he represented the hesitation and 
terror through which an inveterate bachelor goes before 
a marriage, which he finally eludes by jumping out of a 
window a few moments before the beginning of the cere- 
mony, has not lost its interest even now. It is so full 
of comical situations, which fine actors cannot but highly 
appreciate, that it is still a part of the current riperloire of 
the Russian stage. 


DEAD SOULS 

Gdgol’s main work was Dead Souls. This is a novel 
almost without a plot, or rather with a plot of the 
utmost simplicity. Like the plot of The Inspector- 
General, it was suggested to Gdgol by Pushkin. In 
those times, when serfdom was flourishing in Russia, 
the ambition of every nobleman was to become the 
owner of at least a couple of hundred serfs. The serfs 
used to be sold like slaves and could be bought 
separately. A needy nobleman, Tchftchikoff, conceives 
accordingly a very clever plan. A census of the 
population being made only cvfry ffcn or twenty yetrs, 
and every serf-owner having in the interval to pay 
taxes for every male soul lifliich he owned at the time 
of the last census, even thouj^ part of his * sool^ '^|}e 
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dead since, Tchitchikoff concaves the idea of taking 
advantage of this anonudy. He will hny the dead 
souls at a very small expense: th^ landlords will be 
only too pleased to get rid of this burden and surely 
will sell them for anything ; and after Tchitchikoff has 
bought two or three hundred of these imaginary serft, 
he will buy cheap land somewhere in the southern 
prairies, transfer the dead souls, on paper, to that land, 
register them as if they were really settled there, and 
mortgage that new sort of estate to the State Landlords’ 
Bank. In this way he can easily make the b^nnings 
of a fortune. With this plan Tchitchikoff comes to a 
provincial town and begins his operations. He makes, 
first of all, the necessary visits. 

* The newcomer made visits to all the functionaries of the 
town. He went to testify his respects to the Governor, who 
like Tchitchikoff himself, was neither stout nor thin. He 
was decorated with a cross and was spoken of as a person who 
would soon get a star ; but was, after all, a very good fellow 
and was fond of making embroideries upon fine muslin. 
TchitchikoflPs next visits were to the Vice-Governor, to the 
Chief Magistrate, to the Chief of Police, the Head of the 
Crown Factories . . . but it is so difficult to remember all 
the powerful persons in this world . . . sufficient to say that 
tlsjt newcomer showed a wonderful activity as regards visits. 
He even went to testify his respects to the Sanitary Inspector, 
and to the Town Surveyor, and after that he sat for a long 
time in his carriage tr^ng to^ remember to whom else be 
might pay a visit ; but he could think of no more functionaries 
in the town. In his conversations with all these influentisd 
persons he managed to say something to flatter every one of 
them. .In talking with the Governor he accidentally dropped 
the remark that when one enters this province pne thinim of 
paradise — all the roads being quite like velvet; and that 
*' governments which nominate wise functionaries surely 
deserve universal gyatitude.” To the Chief of d»e Police he 
skid something vvery gr«t^dng about the polkts force, tmd 
while he was talking to the Ipce-Govemor and to presidiiig 
JiCaipstrate, wb#were^intfi]r ^f«^o'u>cilh»s, he 'lbrme aw d * 
\,a»jWistake of calling thoft l' Your Excellency, |«with vdiich 
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mistake they were both immensely pleased. The result of all 
thus wsss that the Governor asked TcWtchikoff to come that 
same day to an evening-party, and the other functionaries 
invited him, some to dine wich them, oth^ to a cup of tea, 
and others again to a party of whist * 

‘About himself Tchitchikoff avoided talking, and if he 
spoke at all it was in vague sentences only, with a remarkable 
modesty, his conversation taking in such cases a rather 
bookish turn. He said that he was a mere nobody in this 
world and did not wish people to take any particular interest 
in him ; that he had had varied experiences in his life, suffered 
in the service of the State for the sake of truth, had had many 
enemies, some of whom had even attempted his life, but that 
now, wishing to lead a quiet existence, he intended to find at 
last some corner to live in, and, having 'Come to this town, he 
considered it his imperative duty to testify his respect to the 
chief functionaries of the place. This w'as all they could 
learn about the new person who soon made his appearance at 
the Governor's evening-party. 

‘ Here, the newcomer once more produced the most favour- 
able impression. . . . He always found out what he ought 
to do on every occasion ; and he proved himself an ex- 
perienced man of the world. Whatsoever the conversation 
might be about, he always knew how to support it. If people 
talked about horses, he spoke about horses; if they began 
talking about the best hunting dogs, here also Tchitchikoff 
would make remarks to the point. If the conversation related 
to some inquest which was being made by the Government, 
he would show that he also knew something about the tricks 
of the Civil Service functionaries. When the talk was a^ut 
billiards, he showed that in billiards he could keep his own ; 
if people talked about virtue, he also spoke about virtue, even 
with tears in his eyes; and if the conversation turned on 
making brandy, he knew all about brandy; as to Custom 
officers, he knew everything about them, as though ‘ he had 
himself been a Custom officer, or a detective ; but the most 
remarkable thing was that he knew how to cover all this with 
a certain sense of propriety, and in every circumstance knew 
how to behave. He never spoke too loudly, and never in 
too subdued a tone, but exactly as.^e ou^it to speaks In 
short, take him from any side yon he wiM; a very respect- 
able man. All the frioctimialfimf ^ere delighted #ith ^ 
arrival of such a person in their 
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has often been said that GdgdI’s Tchitclui«>fr ta a 
truly Russian type. But— is It so? Has not every 
one of us met Tchftchikoff? — mtddle-s^ed; not too 
thftk and not too thin ; moving about with tte 1^^ 
ness almost of a military man. . . . The subject he 
wishes to speak to you about may offer many difficulties, 
but he knows how to approach it and to interest you in 
it in a thousand different ways. When he talks to an 
old general he rises to the understanding of the great* 
ness of the country and her military glory. He is not 
a jingo— surely not — but he has, just in the proper 
measure, the love of war and victories which is re()uired 
in a man who wishes to be described as a patriot. 
When he meets with a sentimental reformer, he is 
sentimental and desirous of reforms, and so on, and he 
always will keep in view the object he aims at at^ 
given moment, and will try to interest you in 
Tchftchikoff r.jay buy dead souls, or railway shares, or 
he may collect funds for some charitable institution, or 
look for a position in a bank, but be is an immortal 
international type ; we meet him everywhere ; he is of 
all lands and of all times ; he but takes different forms 
to suit the requirements of nationality and time. 

One of the first landlords to whom Tchftchikoff 
spoke of his intention of buying dead souls was Manfloff 
— ^also a universal type, with the addition of those 
special features which the quiet life of a serf-ouma* 
could add to such a character. * A very nice man to 
look at,’ as Gdgol says , his features possessed some* 
thit^ yery pleasant — only it seemed as if too much 
sugar had bwn put into them. ‘ When 'you meet him 
for the first time you cannot but exclaim after the first 
few mituttes of conversation: "What a nice and 
pleasant man he is." The next moment y'ou say 
noftdng, but ftie ne^ but one moment you say to 
ycmrself : " Tl^ deuc^'lmows what he is," ind you go 
away ; but if you d^% you feel mortally l>#ed.’ You 
could never hear from him a livd^ or anipi^ftted woid. 
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Wvcty one has some point of interest and enthusiasm. 
Manfloff had nothing of ^the kind ; he was always in 
the same mild temper. He seemed to be lost in re- 
flection ; but what about, no one knew. Sometimes, 
as he looked from his window on his wide courtyard 
and the pond behind, he would say to himself : ‘ How 
nice it would be to have there an underground passage 
leading from the mansion to the pond, and to have 
across the pond a stone bridge, with pretty shops on 
both its sides, in which shops all sorts of things useful 
for the poor people could be bought.’ His eyes became 
in this case wonderfully soft, and his face took on a 
most contented expression. HoweVer, even less strange 
intentions remained mere intentions. In his house 
something was always missing ; his drawing-room had 
ejccellent furniture covered with fine silk stuff, which 
, jmbably had cost much money ; but for two of the 
cUtiirs there was not sufficient of the stuff, and so they 
remained covered with plain sack-cloth ; and for many 
years in succession the proprietor used to stop his 
guests with these words : ‘ Please do not take that 
chair ; it is not yet ready.’ ‘ His wife . . . But they 
were quite satisfied with each other. Although more 
'than eight years had passed since they had married, 
one of them would still occasionally bring to the other 
a piece of apple or a tiny sweet, or a nut, saying in a 
touchingly sweet voice which expressed infinite Jove : 
“ Open, my dearest, your little mouth — I will put into 
it this little sweet” Evidently the mouth was opened 
in a very charming way. For her husband’s birthday 
the wife always prepared some surprise — for instance, 
an embroidered sheath for his tooth-pick, and very 
often, sitting on the sofa, all of a sodden, no one knows 
for what reason, one of them would leave his ptM and 
the other her work, and impressi on eadi other such i 
sweet and long kiss that durir^ it one eufl^ 

smoke a little cigarette. In short, th^ ware |Sfia^ 
people call <]|uite happy.’ 



It is evident that of hia estate aiid of the condition 
of his peasants Maniioff never He Imevr 

absolutely nothing about sudr matters, and li^ every- 
thing in the hands of a very sharp managm*, uttder 
whose rule ManilofiTs serfs were worse off than ots^ a 
brutal landlord. Thousands of such Maniloffs pecad^ 
Russia about the middle of the last century, and I tnink 
that if we look closer round we shall find such would- 
be ‘sentimentrf’ persons under every latitude. 

It is easy to conceive what a gallery of portraits 
G6gol was enabled to produce as he followed Tchltchi- 
koff in his wanderings from one landlord to another, 
while his hero tried, to buy as many ‘ dead souls ’ as he 
could. Every one of the landlords described in Dead 
Souls — the sentimentalist Maniloff, the heavy and 
cunning Sobadc^itch, the arch-liar and cheat Ndzdn^, 
the fossilised, antediluvian lady Kordbotchka, the mil^ 
Plyushkin — have become common names in Rusq^ 
conversation. Some of them, as for instance the miser 
Plyvishkin,are depicted with such a depth of psychological 
insight that one may ask whether a better and more 
humane portrait of a miser can be found in any literature? 

Towards the end of his life Gdgol, who was suffering 
from a nervous disease, fell under the influence of 
‘pietists,’ especially of Madame O. A. SmirndfiF (bom 
Rossett), and b^an to consider all his writings as a sin 
of his life. Twice, in a paroxysm of religious self- 
accusation, he burned the manuscript of die second 
volume of Dead Souls, of which only some parts have 
been {^reserved, and were circulated in his lifetime in 
m^puscript The last ten years of his life were ex- 
deipeiy painiul. He repented with reference to all his 
writings, and published a very unwholesome book, 
*-€orre3^an<kHC^ with friends, in which, und<^ die mask 
of Christian humility, he took a most arri^nt position 
respect to all literature, his own wridit^ incd«4^. 
Ho Hied at Moscow In 18^2. 
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If JuuxUy need be added that the Gknnernment of 
Nicholas I. - considered Gcal’s writings extremely 
dang^oua The author had the utmost difficulties in 
getting permission for The Inspeetor-General to be 
played at all on the stage, and the permission was only 
obtained by Zhukdvskiy, at the express will of the 
Tsar himself. Before the authorisation was given to 
print the first volume of Dead Souls, Gdgol hjsd to 
undei^o most incredible trouble ; and When the volume 
was out of print a secdnd edition was never permitted 
to be published during his lifetime. When G6gol 
died, and Turgu^neff published in a Moscow paper a 
Short obituary notice, which really contained absolutely 
nothing (‘ any tradesman might have had a better one,’ 
as TurgueneflT himself said), the young novelist was 
arrested, and it was only because of the influence of his 
friends in high position that the punishment which 
Nicholas I. inflicted upon him was limited to exile from 
Moscow and a forced residence on his estate in the 
country. 

The police of Nicholas i. were not wrong when they 
attributed to Gdgol a great influence upon the minds 
of Russians. His works circulated immensely in 
manuscript copies. In my childhood we used to copy 
the second volume of Dead Souls, the whole book 
from beginning to end, as well as parts from the first 
volume Every one considered then this work as a 
formidable indictment against serfdom and its conse- 
quences. In this respect G6gol was the forerunner of 
the literary movement gainst serfdom which began in 
Russia with such force, a very feiv years later, during 
and especially after the Crimean War. G6gol neyer 
expressed his personal ideas about this subject, but fiM 
life-pictures of serf-owners which he gave and their 
relations to their serfs — especially the* waste 
latibur of the serfs — were a stroi^er indictment tten if 
G6goI had related facts of brutal behaviour of iaiMilo|ilt 
^w^s their men. In fact, it is imposriUe to 
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D$»d Souls withcmt being impressed bjr tiie foct tihat 
serfdom was an institution which had {Misduoed ^ own 
doom. Drinking, gluttony, Waste d tlm serfsf Inbpiir 
in order to keep hundreds of retainers, or for thiti|{|f as 
useless as the sentimentalist Maniloffs bridges, wtoe 
characteristic of the landlords ; and when G6gol wanted 
to represent one landlord who, at least, obtained some 
pecuniary advantage from the forced labour of his serfe 
and enriched himself, he had to produce a latkllotti 
who was not a pure Russian : in fact, among the Russian 
landlords such a man would have been a most extra- 
ordinary occurrence, 

As to the literary, influence of G6gol, it was immense, 
and it is fei^ down to the present day. G<%oi was 
not a deep thinker, but he was a great artist His art 
was pure realism, but it was imbued with the desire of 
making for mankind something good and great When 
he wrote the nost comical things, it was not merely for 
the pleasure of laughing at human weaknesses, but he 
also tried to awaken the desire of something better and 
greater, and he always achieved that aim. Art, in 
Gdgol’s conception, is a torch-bearer which indicates a 
higher ideal ; and it was certainly this high conception 
of art which induced him to give such an incredible 
amount of time to the working out of the schemes of 
hi^ works, and afterwards, to the elaboration of every 
line Which he published. 

The generation of the Decembrists surely would have 
introduced social and political ideas in the novel But 
that gmieration had perished, and Gdgol was now the 
first to introduce the social element into Russian litera- 
ture, so as to give it its prominent and dominatii^ 
position. While it remains an open question whether 
realism in the Russian novel does not date from Pdshkin, 
rather than firem Gdgol — this, in fact, k the view 4^ 
both Tuigu^neff and Tolstdy— -there is^^^ no 
that it waa Gdgoi’s writings which introduced Into 
Rnadfth iitqtatute the social element, and so^M cxitic^ 
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bas^ upon the analysis of the conditions within Russia 
itself. The peasant novels of GrigonSvitch, Turgu^nefTs 
Sportsmans Notebook, and the first works of Dostt^^v- 
skiy were a direct outcome of Gdgol’s initiative. 

Realism in art was much discussed some time ago, 
in connection chiefly with the first writings of Zola ; 
but we Russians, who had had Gdgol and knew realism 
in its best form, could not fall in with the views of the 
; French realists. We saw in Zola a tremendous amount 
of the same romanticism which he combated ; and in 
his realism, such as it appeared in his writings of the 
first period, we saw a step backwards from the realism 
of Balzac. For us, realism could not be limited to a 
piere anatomy of society : it had to have a higher 
background ; the realistic description had to be made 
subsenaent to an idealistic aim. Still less could we 
understand realism as a description only of the lowest 
aspects of life, because to limit one’s observations to 
the lowest aspects only, is not to be a realist Real life 
has beside and even within its lowest manifestations its 
highest ones as well. Degeneracy is not the sole nor 
dominant feature of modern society, if we look at it as a 
whole. Consequently, the artist who limits his obser- 
vations to the lowest and most degenerate aspects only, 
and, if he does that for a special purpose, does not 
make us understand that he explores only one small 
corner of life — such an artist does not conceivtf^ life as 
it is : he knows but one aspect of it, and this is not 
the most interesting one. 

Realism in France was certainly a necessary protest, 
partly against unbridled romanticism, but chiefly 
against the elegant art which glided on t^ surface and 
refused to glance at the often most inelegant motives 
of the so-called correct and eluant life. For Russia 
this protest was not necessary. €ince (adgol, art ccmld 
not be limiteff* to any class of society. It waS bmind 
to embody them all, to treat them all realistically, and 
to penetrate beneath the surface of social r^ati<^. 
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Therefore there was no need of the exaggeration widdi 
in Prance was a ne<%ssary and sound r«wtion. There 
was fio need, moreover, to fall into extremes ih etder 
to free wt from dull jfjpi^isation. Ottr great realist, 
Gcg^ Had alri^dy shown to^His followers how realism 
can be put to the service of higher aims, without l(»ing 
anything of its penetration or ceasing to be a true 
reproduction of life. 



CHAPTER IV 

TURGUENEFF— TOLSTOY 

TuRGUtNEFF : the main features of his art— ^4 Sportsmdtis 
Pessimism of his early novels— His series of novels 
representing the leading types of Russian society— Rfidin — 
Lavrdtskiy— Helen and Insdroff— Bazdroff— Why fathers and 
Sons was misunderstood — Hamlet aiid Don Quixote-- Virpn 
Soil : movement towards the people— Verses in Prose, TOL- 
. STriv; and During and after the Crimean 

WsLi—Voutli : in search of an ideal— Small stories— 
Cossach — Educational work — War and Peace— Anna Kar^* 
WIKI— Religious crisis— His interpretation of the Christian 
teaching — Main points of Christian ethics— Latest works of 
^m—Kreuizer Sonata— Resurrection— his home. 

TURGUfiNEFF 

POSHKIN, L^rmontoff, and G6gol were the real creators 
of Russian literature ; but to Western Europe they 
remained nearly total strangers. It Was only TurgutSneflT 
and Tolstdy — the two greatest novelists of Russia, if 
not of their century altofether — and, to some extent, 
Dostoyevskiy, who broke down the barrier of language 
which had kept Russian writers unknown to West 
Europeans. They have made Russian literature 
ftimiliar and popular outside Russia ; they have 
exercised and still exercise their share of influence 
upon West European thought and art ; and owiiw to 
them, we may be sure that henceforward the 
productions of the Russian mind will be part of the 
general intellectual belongings of civilised mankind 
For the aftistic construction, the finish and tjie 
beauty of his novels, Turgu^neff was very p|#ab!y 
the greatest novel-writer of his century. However, ttie 
n 
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characteristic of his poetical genius lay not only 
in that sense of the beautiM which he pMsessed to so 
high a ^egr»,“1BSnioRr^^ intdkeUui contents 
of hii^i^tions. His novels are not ifiSrsWOrttSIffiS^^ 
at random with this or that type of men, or with 80 n» 
particular current of life, or accident happening to fell 
under the author’s observation. They are intimately 
connected with each other, and they give tfes succession 
of the leading intellectual types of Russia which have 
impressed their own stamp upon each successive genera- 
tion. The novels of Tuigu^neff, of which the first 
appeared in 1845, cover a period of more than thirty 
years, and during thjese three decades Russian society 
underwent one of the deepest and the most rapid modi- 
fications ever witnessed in European history. The 
leading types of the educated classes went through 
successive changes with a rapidity which was oidy 
possible in a society suddenly awakening from a Imig 
slumber, casting away an institution which hitiierto 
had permeated its whole existence (1 mean serfdom), 
and rushing towards a And this succession 

of ‘ history-making ’ types was represented by Tur- 
gufeieff with a dep^ of conception, a fuiiness of philO- 
sof^cal and humanitarian understanding, and an 
artistic insight, almost equal to fcwesight, which are 
found in none of the modem writers to the same extent 
and in that happy combination. •> 

Not that he would follow a preconceived pian. ‘ All 
these discussions about “ tendency ” and “ unjmnsjciaiis- 
n«s ” in art,’ he wrote, ‘ are nothing, hut «oia 

of rhebJUcs. . . . Those only who cannot do better wdl 
submit to a preconceived programme, because a trufy 
talented writer is the condensed expression of life 
and he cannot write either a panegyric or a pamphlet : 
either would bq too mpui for him.' But as soon as^ 
new leading type of men or women afyeawid> a«fW^ 
the ejducatod dasses of Russia, it took poKfeenioA' -^ 
TiirgadneC . He was hwnted by it, and haunted 
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tie succeeded in representing it to the best of tiis 
understanding in a work of art, just as for years Murillo 
. was haunted by the image of a Virgin in the ecstasy of 
, purest love, until he finally succeeded in rendering on 
the canvas his full conception. ^ 

When some human problem had thus taken posses- 
sion of Turgu^neffs mind, he evidently could not 
discuss it in terms of logic — this would have been the 
manner of the political writer — he conceived it in tlie 
shape of images and scenes. Even in his conversation, 
when he intended to give you an idea of some problem 
which worried his mind, he used to do it by describing 
a scene so vividly that it would for ever engrave itself 
in the memory. This was also a marked trait in his 
writings. Mis novels are a succession of scenes — some 
of them of the most exquisite beauty — each of which 
helps him further to characterise his heroes. Therefore 
all his novels are short, and need plot to sustain the 
reader’s attention. Those who have been perverted 
by sensational novel-reading may, of course, be diV 
appointed with a want of sensational episode ; but the 
ordinary intelligent reader feels from the very first 
pages that he has real and interesting men and women 
before him, with really human hearts throbbing in them, 
and he cannot part with the book before he has reached 
the end and grasped tfie characters in full. SimpliciQ^ 
df means for accomplishing far-reaching ends — that 
chief feature of truly good art — is felt in everything 
Turgu^eff wrote. 

George Brandes, in his admirable study of Turguineff 
(in Maderm Gm^r\ the best, the deepest, and the 
most poetical of all that has been written about the 
great novelist, makes the following remark : 

‘ It is not easy to say quite definitely what makes trf *1^1* 
gu^neff an artist of the first rank. % . , That be ha» iia the 
highest debtee the capaci^ which makes a true,pO|t^ ^ 
liduciag living hupian beings, does not, after a% 
^everything. What makes the reader feel so laiicti lift irttslic 
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superiori^ is the concordance one {Mis hdtiretti tlie intMMt 
taJcen by tibapoet in the person whom be depicts, or the poet’s 
jadtoent about this person, and the impression which the 
reader hinmlf gets ; baiaose it is in this point^die reiatioo 
of the* artist to his own creations — that every wealmei^ p{ 
either the man or the poet must necessarily app^.’ 

The reader feds every such mistake at once and 
keeps the remembrance of it, notwithstanding all the 
elTorts of the author to dissipate its impression. 


‘ What reader of Balzac, or of Dickens, or of Auerbach — to 
speak of the great dead only— does not know this feeling?’ 
Brandes continues. * When Balzac swims in warmed-up 
excitement, or when Dickens becomes childishly touching, 
and Auerbach intentionally naive, the reader feels repulsed by 
the untrue, the unpleasant. Never do we meet with anything 
artistically repulsive in Turgudneff.’ 


This remark of the great critic is absolutely true, and 
only a few wo’-Js need he added to it, with reference to 
thfe wonderful architecture of all TuiguenelTs oovclil. 
Be it a small novel, or a large one, the proportion of 
the parts is wonderfully held ; not a single episode of a 
merely ‘ ethnographical ' character comes in to disturb 
or to slacken the development of the inner human 
drama ; not one feature, and certainly not one single 
scene, can be omitted without destroying the impres^bn 
of the whole ; and the final accord, which seals the 
usually touching general impression, is ^ways wOrldkl 
out with wonderful finish.^ 

And then the .beauty of the chief scenes. Every one' 
of them could be made the subject of a most artistic 
and telling picture. Take, for instance, the final acMtes 
of Helen and Insiroff in Venice: their visit to the 
picture gallery, which made the keeper e)6daim, lb 1« 
loolfcd at tixm* i^overetti / or the scene in the theatre, 
whero in response to Imitated cou|^ or the acMOm 


ThljMiMy Mc^on to to mad# is the scene wlb the 
p«ot% in nrgim Sow It is uselm and out ef pliice- 
intoKmoM it eni tiaqply ‘ a Uterary wbiiii.’ 
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(wiio |>layed Violetta in tramaia) resounded deep, 
real cough of the dying Insdroff. The actress herself, 
with her poor dress and bony shoulders, who yet took 
possession of the audience by the warmth and reality 
of her feeling, and created a storm of enthusiasm by 
her cry of dying joy on the return of Alfred ; nay, I 
should even say, the dark harbour where one sees the 
gull drop from rosy light into the deep blackness of the 
night — each of these scenes comes to the imagination 
on canvas. In his lecture, Hamlet and Don Quixote ^ 
where he speaks of Shakespeare and Cervantes being 
contemporaries, and mentions that the romance of 
Cervantes was translated into English in Shakespeare’s 
lifetime, so that he might have read it, Turgueneff 
exclaims : ‘ What a picture, worthy of the brush of a 
thoughtful painter : Shakespeare reading Don Quixote ! ' 
It would seem as if in these lines he betrayed the secret 
of the wonderful beauty — the pictorial beauty — of such 
a number of his scenes. He must have imagined them, 
not only with the music of the feeling that speaks in 
them, but also as pictures, full of a fine psychological 
meaning and in w^hich all the surroundings of the 
main figures — the Russian birch wood, or the German 
town on the Rhine, or the harbour of Venice — are in 
harmony with the feeling. 

1 Turgueneff knew the human heart deeply, especially 
the heart of young, thoroughly honest, and reasoning 
girl when she awakes to higher fecjlings and ideas, gnd 
tbatawakening takes, without her realising it, tb4i;ilifpe^ 
of Icwe.^* In the descriptibh of that moment of life Tur- 
: gu6neff. stands quite unrivalled? On the wholej love is 
the leading motive of all his noycls ; and the moment 
of iti Ml development is the moment when his hero 
^ — ^he may bjp a political agitator or a^modest squire— 
appear* in full , light The gr^t ' poet knew Ibait a 
humam typ^pnnqt be cl^actq|lsed by the <!aily work 
!in which su& 4 ’man ts Ihgag^— 
that work may be~-and still k^s by a flow of wmxk. 
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Consequently, when he draws, for iits^tio<^ the fMctoie 
of <#n agitator in Dmitri iSdaSw, he HOT reixaOT^ 
fiery speeches-*-for the simple reason that the i^tator*S 
words would not have characterised him. Many have 
pronounced the same appeals to Equality and iLibwty 
before hiip, aqd many more will pronounce them aft^; 
his death. But that special type of apostle of equality 
and liberty — the ‘ fnan of the word and of no ac^n ’ 
which he intended to represent in Rddin — is character- 
ised by the hero’s relations to different persons, and 
particularly, above all, by his love. By his love — be- 
cause it is in love that the human being appears in full, 
with its individual features. Thousands of men have 
made * propaganda by word,’ all very much in the same 
expressions, but each of them has loved in a different 
way. Mazzini and Lassalle did similar work ; but how 
different they were in their loves ! You do not know 
Lassalle unless you know his relations to the Countess of 
Hatzfeld. 

In common with all great writers, Turgu^neff com- 
bined the qualities of a pessimist and a lover of mankind. 

‘There Sows a deep and broad stream of melandiohr fo 
Turgu^nefiPs mind,' remarks Brandes, ‘ and therefore it flow's 
also through all his works. Though his description be objec- 
tive and impersonal, and although he hardly ever introduces 
into his novels lyric poetry, nevertheless they produce on the 
whole the impression of lyrics. There is so much of Turgutf- 
nefi^own personality expressed In them, -and this personality 
1)1 al4%s sadujiss— A specafic sadness without a touch of stspti. 
mentality. Never does Turgudneff give himsblf up enliKiJy to 
his feelings : he impresses ^ restraint ; but no West European 
novelist is so sad as be is*. The great melanchcdists of the 
Latin race, su^ as Leopardi and Flaubert, have har^ flut 
outlines in^ their s^iile; the German sadness is of a, oiustic 
humdur, or it is pathetic, or sentimental; but 
melancholy is, in its substance, the melancholy of Sl^ 
onian ra«s ftt its weshnesfland titoical aspect, iMi a defen- 
dant in a stnightilBddrom the Slavonian * 

folk-sd%. ,, When pdgol Js melanchmy, it i« from 44^ 
G 






^ ‘WhwiJlBttoytfvdciy »3g»(Mwes th« t|ta|l^ be- 

IbMft with ^yflipliUly for thV ildwn^^odifoDt 

|ui#«spedalt]rfor great sinners. Tolst^s mekncholy has its 
fotin#ai» 0 <t in his religious fotalism. Turgu^tieff alone is a 
phOcfisoither. . . . He loves raan, even though be does not 
think much of him and does not trust him ve^ much/ 


The full force of Turgudneffs talent appeared already 
in his earlier productions — that is, iif the series of short 
sketches from village life, to which the m&leading title 
of A Sportsman's Notebook was given in order to avoid 
the rigours of censorship. Notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity of their contents and the total absence of the 
satirical element, these sketches gave a decided blow to 
serfdom Turgu^neff did not describe in them such 
atrocities of serfdom as might have been considered 
mere estceptions to the rule ; nor did he idealise the 
Russian peasant , but by giving life-portraits of sensible, 
reasoning, and loving beings, bent down under the yoke 
of serfdom, together with life-pictures of the shallowness 
and meanness of the life of the serf-owners — even the 
best of them — he awakened the consciousness of the 
wrong done by the system The social influence of 
these sketches was profound " As to their artistic quali- 
ties, suffice it to say that in these short sketches we 
find in a few pages vivid pictures of a great variety of 
human characters, together with most beautiful sketches 
of nature. Contempt, admiration, sympathy, or deep 
sadness are impress^ in turns on the reader at the will 
of the young author — each time, bgwever, in ihdi a 
foriTi and by such vivid scenes that each of these short 
sketches is worth a good novek " 

In the series of short novels, A Quiet Corner^ 
spondenc^, Ydk<rv Fis^nkov^ Famt^ vead Asfa^ll dated 
1854 and 1855, the genius of Tui^rffidT mvllled Ihidf 
fully : .his manner, his inner his powers. A 
sadness peiwadcs these nqyels. 1 A sort of despail* in the 
educated Russian, A^ho, cVcn in his appear* uttariy 
incapable of a strong feeling which would am^ tilij? all 




filvotir hi^tdlbiinjitlM^^ 
despair. The folding linq| frotj ^ 
adwisc best the leading idea of tluee ofthe 
A Qukt Ccrmr^ Cofnspmdmce, and Aj^a. It Is i 
of twenty*si3<^who writes to a friend of her ehildbci 


‘ Again I repeat #at I do not speak of the who finds it 
difficult and hard to think. . . . She lodks round, she e» 
pects, and asks herself, when the one whom her »oul is longii^ 
for vdll come. ... At last he appears : she is carried away 
hf him ; she is like soft wax in his Imnds. Happiness, love, 
thought — all these come now in streams ; all her nnrest is 
settled, all doubts resolved by him ; truth itself seems to speak 
through his lips. She worships him, she feels ashamed of her 
own happiness, she learns, she loves. Great is his power over 
her at that time 1 ... If he were a hero he could have fired 
her, taught her how to sacrifice herself, and ail sacrif^s would 
have b^n easy for her 1 But there are no heroes nowa- 
days. , . . Still he leads her wherever he likes ; she takes to 
what interests him ; each of his words penetrates into her 
soul — she does not know |ei how insignificant and empty, how 
false, words can be, hoW" little they cost the one who pro- 
nounces them, how little they can be trusted. Then, following 
these first moments of happiness and hopes, comes usually — 
owing to circumsUnces (circumstances are always the fault) — 
comes usually the separation. I have heard it said that there 
^ve been cases when the two kindred souls have united 
immediately ; I have also heard that they did not always find 
happiness in that . . , however, I will not speak of what I 
have not seen myself. But — ^tbe fac.t that calculation of the 
pettiest sort and the most mi^rable prudence can live in a 
young heart by the side of the most passionate exaltatit^^^ 
this I have unfortunately leanied from experience. 8b thO" 
separatitSn comes, . , . Happy the girl who at once 
thi^t this is the efid of all, and will not soothe herself by ea* 
pcctatim^ But you, brave and just men, you mostly have 
tWJtfhe ciftage, nc^ the desirei to tell us the tri^h ... it is 
caster for you to deceive us ... or, after aU, I am ready Ici 
believe thal^ together with us, you d«^ve yourujlres.’ « 

A complme despair In the capad^ for of tlie 
eduoiled man in Russia runs thro^h ail iKiydi dt 
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Those few men^ho seem to be an excep- 
qW who have energ)^ or stimulate it for a short 
tiine — generally end fSieir Jives in the billiard-room of 
the pubiic-house, or spoil mcir existences in some other 
Iby. The years 1854 and 1855/ when these novels 
wtvc vijritten, fully explain the pessimism of Turgueneff* 
In Russia they were perhaps the darkest years of that 
«fair 1 c period of Russian history, the reign of Nicholas l. ; 
and in Western Europe, too, the years closely follow- 
ing the coup (Titat of Napoleon ill. were years of a 
general reaction after the great unrealised hopes of 1 848, 
Turgu^neff, who came very near being marched to 
Siberia in 1852 for having printed, at Moscow his inno- 
cent necrological note about G6gol, after it had been 
forbidden by the St. Petersburg censorship, was com- 
pelled to live now on his estate, beholding round him 
the serv’ile submissiveness of all those who had for- 
merly shown some signs of revolt. Seeing all round 
the triumph of the supporters of serfdom and despotism, 
he might easily have been brought to despair. «ut the 
sadness which perv^ades the novels of this period was 
not a cry of despair ; it was not a satire either ; it was 
he gentle touch of a loving friend, and that constitutes 
their main charm. From the artistic point of ^/jew, 
Asya and Corf'espondence are perhaps the finest gems 
which we owe to Turgu^neff, 




To judge of the importance of TurguinefTs work one 
must read in succession — so he himself desired — ^his six 
novds : Dmitri RAdin, A Nobleman's Retreat ( Une Nich/e 
de Gentilshommes, or Lisa, in Mr. Ralston’s version), On 
the Eve, Fathers and Sons, Smoke, Virgin Sioil. 
In them one sees his poetical powers in full ; at the 
same time one gets an insight into the diilerent aspects 
which intellectual life took in Russia from 1848 to 1876, 
and one understands the,poet’s attitude towards 
representativesof advano^ thought in Russia dmlng ^at 
most ihtWBsting period of her development Ih swae 
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of his earlier short tales hid alte<t>^[|(ji| |W 

upon Hamletism in Russiin life 
Sck^&vsfy District and hi| Diary of a Uamts^W^ ^ 
he had already giveiradmu^le sketohes of th^' spat ^ 
man. But it w|s in RUdin (1855) that be achieved 130 
full artistic repr^entation of that type which Iwid^grown 
upon Russian soil with especial profusion at k tiioe 
when bur best men were condemned to inactivity and^ 
words. Turgu(hieff did not spare men of that type ; he 
represented them with their worst features, as well as 
with their best, and yet he treated them with tenderness. 
He loved Rudin, with all his defects, and in this love he 
was at one with the best men of his generation, and of 
ours too. 

Rudin was a man of the forties, nurtured upon Heel’s 
philosophy, and developed under the conditions which 
prevail^ under Nicholas I., when there was no possi- 
bility whatever for a thinking man to apply his energy, 
unless 1^ chose to become an obedient functionary of an 
autocratic, slave-owning state. The scene is laid in one 
of the estates in Middle Russia, in the family of a lady 
who takes a superficial interest in all sorts of novelties, 
reads books that are prohibited by the censorship, such 
as Tocqueville’s Democracy in, America, and must always 
have round her, in her saion, whether it be in the capital 
or ^ her estate, all sorts of men of mark. It is in her 
dramng-room that^ Rudin makes his first appeartnpi,' 
In a few moments he becomes master of the coaveisatib^ 
and by his intelligent remaiiks to the point wins the ad-^i, 
miration of the hostess and the sympathy of the younger 
generatioa The latter is represented by the daughter 
of the lady alRd"by a young student who is the tutor of 
her boya Both are entirely captivated Rudin. Wheft 
he speaks, later on in the evenii^, of his student years, 
and touches upon suoh taking mbjects as ^bei^, free 
the struggles in Wesfem Eurc^ for free- 
efora, his wordrare full of so much fire, so ntach^poetiy 
and enthusiasm, that; the two younger peop||^il!ti(i to 
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wkh a feeling which approaches worship> The re* 

is^Svident : Nalisha, the daughter, falls in love with 
him. Rudin is much older than N atisha — silver streaks 
already appear in his beautiful hair, and he speaks of 
fove as of something which, for him, belongs to the past. 

‘ Look at this oak,’ he says ; ‘ the last autumn’s leaves 
still cover it, and they will never fall off until the young 
green leaves have made their appearance.’ Natisha 
understands this in the sense that Riidin’s old love can 
only fade away when a new one has taken its place — and 
gives him her love. Breaking with all the traditions of* 
the strictly correct house of her mother, she gives an 
interview to Riidin in the early morning on the banks of 
a remote pond. She is ready to follow him anyw'here, 
anyhow, without making any conditions ; but he, whose 
love is more in his brain than in his heart, finds nothing 
to say to her but to talk about the impossibility of ob- 
taining the permission of her mother for this marriage. 
Natdsha hardly listens to his words. She would follow 
him with or without the consent of her mother, and asks : 
‘What is then to be done ? ’ — ‘ To submit,’ is Rudin’s 
reply. 

The hero who spoke so beautifully about fighting 
against all possible obstacles has broken down before the 
first obstacle that appeared in his way. Words, words, 
and no actions, was indeed the characteristic of these 
men, who in the forties represented . the best thinking 
element of Russian society. 

Later on we meet Rudin once more. He has still 
found no work for himself, neither has he made peace 
with the conditions of life at that time. He remains poor, 
exiled by the government from one toWh t!8 another, till 
at last he goes abroad, and during the insurrection of 
June 1848 he is killed on a barricade in Paris. Th^ 
is an epilogue to the novel, and that epilogue is so 
beautiful that a few passages from it must be produced 
here. It is L^zhneff, formerly Rudin’s enemy, who 
speaks. ‘ ^ ' 
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^ 1 Mm well/ Ii^biieffi ^ I m awei^ of his 

faults, 'nm arc the more conspteuotis because be to 
be re^ardea on a small scale.* ^ 

* Hxs is a character of genius I * cried Bassfstoff.^ 

* Genius very likely he has t ’ replied L^zhneff, * bht AS to 
character, . . . That just his misfortune : there’s no force m 
character in him.^ , . . But I want to speak of what is goo4» 
of what is rare in him. He has enthusiasm ; andt believe me» 
who am a pWegraatic person enough, that is the most precious 
quality in our times. We have all become insufferably reason* 
ablUi indifferent, and slothful ; we are asleep and cold, and 
thanks to any one who will wake us up and warm us ! It is 
high time ! Do you remember, Sdsha, once when I was talking 
to you about him, I blamed him for coldness ? I was right, 
and wrong too, then. -The coldness is in his blood — that is 
not his fault — and not in his head. He is not an actor, as I 
called him, nor a cheat, nor a scoundrel ; he lives at other 
people’s expense, not like a swindler, but like a child. . . . 
Yes; no doubt he will die somewhere in poverty and want ; 
but are we to ’brow stones at him for that? He never does 
anything himself precisely, he has no vital force, no blood ; but 
who has the right to say that he has not been of use, that his 
words have not scatter^ good seeds in young hearts, to whom 
nature has not denied, as she has to him, powers for action, and 
the faculty of carrying out their own ideas ? Indeed, I myself, 
to begin with, have gained all that I have from him. Sisba 
knows what Riidin did for me in my youth. I also maintained, 
I recollect, that Rddin’s words could not produce an effect on 
men ; but 1 was speaking then of men like myself, at my present 

of men who have already lived and been broken in by life, 
Om false note in a man’s eloquence, and the whole harmon|r 
is spoiled for us ; but a young man’s ear, happily, is not so over* 
fine, not so trained. If the substance of what he hears seems 
fine to him, what does he care about the intonation ? The 
intonation he will supply for himself I ’ 

* Bravo, bravo 1 ’ cried Basslstoff, ‘ that is justly spoken 1 And 
as regards Rddin’s influence, I swear to you, that man not only 
knows how to move you, he lifts you up ; he does not let you 
stand stilly he stirs you to the depths, and sets you on fire 1^ 

^ Taken fi^om the excellent transladOn by MrSi Constanci GATt 
nett, in Hdinemann’s echtion of Turgudneffs Wotks*' 

* t slightly alter Mr^ Garnett’s iradering oi th^ cBlfciilt pAisafe. 
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However, with such men as Rwj^further Aite aess in 
Russia would have been impossibfe : new ||p| had to 
appear. And so they did : we find them ih^e subse- 
quent novels of Turgu^neflT — but what difificw]|jes they 
meet with, what pains they undergo I This see in 
Lavretskiy and Liza (A Nobleman's Retreat), who be- 
longed to the intermediate period. Lavretskiy could 
not be satisfied with Riidin’s r61e of an errant apostle ; 
he tried his hands at practical activity ; but he also could 
not find his way amidst the new currents of life. He had 
the same artistic and philosophical development' as 
Rfidin ; he had the necessary will ; but his powers of 
action were palsied — not by his power of analysis in this 
case, but by the mediocrity of his surroundings and by 
his unfortunate marriage. Lavretskiy ends also in 
wreck. 

A Nobleman's Retreat was an immense success. It 
was said that, together with the autobiographic talc, First 
Love, it was the most artist jc of Turgueneff’s works. 
This, however, is hardly so. Its great success was surely 
due, first of all, to the wide circle of readers to whom it 
appealed. Lavretskiy has married most unfortunately 
— a lady who soon becomes a sort of second-rate 


Parisian lioness. They separate ; and then he meets 
with a girl, Liza, in whom Turgu^neff has given the best 
impersonation imaginable of the average, thoroughly 
good and honest Russian girl of those times. She and 
Lavretskiy fall in love with each other. For a moment 
both she and Lavretskiy think that the latter’s wife is 
dead — so it stood, at least, in a Paris feuiUeton ; but the 
lady reappears bringing with her all her aboihinable 
atmosphere, and Liza goes to a convent. Unlike Rfidtn 
or Bazdroff, all the persons of this drama, as well as the 
drama itself, are quite familiar to the average reader, and 
for merely that reason the novel appealed to an extremely 
wide circle of sympathisers. Of course, the artistic 
powers of Turguineff appear with a wonderful fonce in 
the representation of such types as Liza and Lavndtskiy’s 



wife,Lii||oMaajipildL8vt^kiy]^ Altogetiiw, 
the artjpwiinish aiw the fine chiselling of both the main 
charac^imand the secondapr ones, as well as the note 
of poetry and sadness which pervade this novel, make 
of it onfe of the finest works of art And yet, I ventoie 
to say, the following novel, On the Eve, superseded 
the former in the depth of its conception and hardly 
remained behind it in the beauty of its workmanship. 

Already, in Natdsha, Turgu^neff had given a life-pic- 
ture of a Russian girl who has grown up in the quietness 
tof village life, but has in her heart, and mind, and will, 
|the germs of that which moves human beings to higher 
action. Riidin’s spirited words, his appeals to what is 
grand and worth living for, inflamed her. She was ready 
to follow him, to support him in the great work which 
he so eagerly and uselessly searched for, but it was he 
who proved to be her inferior. Turgueneff thus foresaw, 
since 1855, the coming of that type of woman who later 
on play^ so prominent a part in the revival of Young 
Russia. Four years later, in On the Eve, he gave, in 
Helen, a further and fuller development of the same type. 
Helen is not satisfied with the dull, trifling life in her 
own family, and she longs for a wider sphere of action. 

‘ To be go^ is not enough ; to do good — yes ; that is the 
great thing in life,' she w'rites in her diary. But whom 
does she meet in her surroundings ? Shubin, a talented 
artist, a spoiled child, * a butterfly which admires itself’ ; 
Bersdneff, a future professor, a true Russian nature — an" 
excellent man, most unselfish and modest, but wanting 
ins{^tk>n, totally lacking in vigour and initiative. These 
two are* the best There is a moment when Shubin, as 
he rambles on a summer night with his friend Bers^neff, 
says to him : ‘ I love Helen, but Helen loves you. . . . 
Sir^r, sing louder, if you can ; and if you cannot, then 
take off your hat, .Icwk above, and smile to the stars. 
Th^ all look upon you, upon you alone : tiiey always 
look m those who are in love.* But Bers^ff retold 
to h» small room, and — opens Raumer’s ‘ Hilttny of dm 
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Helwnstauffens,’ on the same page :\|here he had left it 
the last time. . . . 

Thereupon appears Insiroff, a Bulgarian patriot, 
entirely absorb^ by idea — the liberation of his 

mother country ; a man of steel, rude to the touch, 
who has cast away ail melancholy philosophical 
dreaming, and marches straight forward, towards the 
aim of his life — and the choice of Helen is settled. 
The pages given to the awakening of her feeling and 
to its growth are among the best ever written by 
Turgu6neff. When Insaroff suddenly becomes aware 
of his own love for Helen, his first decision is to leave 
at once the suburb of Moscow, whpre they are all stay- 
ing, and Russia as well. He goes to Helen’s house to 
announce there his departure. Helen asks him to 
promise that he will see her again to-morrow before he 
leaves, but he does not promise. Helen waits for him, 
and when he has not come in the afternoon, she herself 
goes to him. Rain and thunder overtake her on the 
road, and she steps into an old chapel by the roadside. 
There she meets Insdroff, and the explanation between 
the shy, modest girl who perceives that Insdroff loves 
her, and the patriot, who discovers in her the force 
which, far from standing in his way, would only double 
his own energy, terminates by Insdroff exclaiming: 
‘ Well, then, welcome, my wife, before God and men ! ’ 

In Helen we have the true type of that Russian 
woman who a few years later joined heart and soul in 
all movements for Russian freedom : the woman who 
conquered her right to knowledge, totally reformed the 
education of children, fought for the lil^ration' of the 
toiling masses, endured unbroken in the snows and 
gaols of Siberia, died if necessary on the scaffold, and 
at the present moment continues with unabated enet|[y 
the same struggle. The high wtistic beauty of thito 
novel has already been incidentally mentioned Only 
, one reproach can be made to it ; the hero, lns4|off, 
man of action, is not sufficiently living. But bbth for 
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the general architecture of the novel and the beauty of 
its separate scenes, beginning with the very first and 
ending with the last, On the Eve stands among the 
highest productions of the sort in all literatures. 

The next novel of Turgueneff was Fathers and Sons. 
It was written in 1859 when, instead of the senti- 
mentalists and * sesthetical ’ people of old, quite a new 
type of man was making its appearance in the educated 
portion of Russian society — the nihilist. Those who 
have not read Turgueneff s works will perhaps associate 
the word ‘ nihilist ’ with the struggle which took place 
in Russia in i879-ij88i between the autocratic power 
and the terrorists ; but this would be a great mistake. 

' Nihilism ’ is not ‘ terrorism,’ and the type of the nihilist 
is infinitely deeper and wider than that of a terrorist. 
Turgueneffs Fathers and Sons must be read in order to 
understand it. The representative of this type in the 
novel is a young doctor, Bazdroff — ‘ a man who bows 
before no authority, however venerated it may be, and 
accepts of no principle unproved.’ Consequently he 
takes a negative attitude towards all the institutions of 
the f^^ent time, and he throw's overboard all the con- 
ventionalities and the petty lies of ordinary society life. 
He comes on a visit to his old parents and stays also 
at the country-house of a young friend of his, whose 
father and uncle are two typical representatives of the 
old generation. This gives to Turgueneff the possilulity 
of illustrating in a series of masterly scenes the conflict 
between the two generations — ‘the fathers’ and ‘the 
sons,* ‘The same conflict was going on in those years 
with tutter acrimony all over Russia. 

One of the two brothers, Nikolai Petrdvitch, is an 
excellent, slightly enthusiastic dreamer who in his youth 
was fond of Schiller and Pfishkin, but nevmr took great 
intm^st in practical matters ; he now lives, pn Ifis ei^e, 
^e lazy lifis of a landowner. He would llte, hoiwever, 
to slow to the young people that he, too, din go a 
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way with them : he tries to read the materialistic books 
which his son and Bazdroff read, and even to speak 
their language ; but his entire education stands in the 
way of a true ‘ realistic * comprehension of the real state 
of affairs. 

The elder brother, Pavel Petrovitch, is, on the con- 
trary, a direct descendant from LermontofTs Petchdrin 
— that is, a thorough, well-bred egotist. Having spent 
his youth in high society circles, he, even now in the 
dullness of the small country estate, considers it as a 
‘duty* to be always properly dressed *as a perfect 
gentleman,* strictly to obey the rules of ‘ Society,* to 
remain faithful to Church and State, and never to 
abandon his attitude of extreme reserve — which he 
abandons, however, every time that he enters into 
a discussion about ‘ principles * with Bazaroff The 
‘nihilist* inspires him with hatred. 

The nihilist is, of course, the out-and-out negation of 
all the ‘ principles * of Pavel Petrovitch. He does not 
believe in the established principles of Church and 
State, and openly professes a profound contempt for all 
the established forms of society life. He docs not see 
that the wearing of a clean collar and a perfect necktie 
should be described as the performance of a duty. 
When he speaks, he says what he thinks. Absolute 
sincerity — not only in what he says, but also towards 
himself — and a common-sense standard of judgments, 
without the old prejudices, are the ruling features of his 
character. This leads, evidently, to a certain assumed 
roughness of expression, and the conflict between the 
two generations must necessarily take a tragicaraspect 
So it was everywhere in Russia at that time. The 
novel expressed the real tendency of the time and 
accentuated it, so that — as has been remarked by a 
gifted Russian critic, S. VenguerofF— the novel and the 
reality mutually influenced each other. 

Fathers and Sons produced a tremendous imptession. 
Turgu^neff was assailed on all sides : by the old genera- 
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tkm, which reproached him w^ being ‘ a nihilist him- 
self,’ and by the youth, which was discontented at being 
identified with Baz^rofif. The truth is that, with a very 
few exceptions, among whom was the great critic, 
Pisareflf, the young generation did not properly andm<p 
stand B&ziroff. Turgu^nefiT had so much accustomed 
us tb a certain poetical halo which surrounded his 
heroes, and to his own tender love which followed them, 
even when he condemned them, that finding nothing df 
the sort in his attitude towards Bazdroff, we saw in 
the absence of these features a hostility of the author 
towards the hero. Moreover, certain features of Bazdrofif 
decidedly displeased us. Why should a man of his 
powers display such a harshness towards his old parents, 
his loving mother and his father — the poor old village 
doctor who ha.s retained, to old age, faith in his science ? 
Why should Bazirofif fall in love with that most un- 
interesting, self-admiring lady, Madame OdintsbflT, and 
fail to be loved, even by her? And then why, at a* 
time when in the young generation the seeds of a great 
movement towards freeing the masses were already 
ripening, why make Bazdroff say that he is ready to 
work for the peasant, but if somebody comes and says 
to him that he is bound to do so, he will hate that 
peasant? To which Baz^roff adds, in a moment of 
reflection : ‘ And what of that ? Grass will grow out 
of me when this peasant acquires well-being ! ’ We did 
not understand this attitude of TurguenefiTs Nihilist,.^ 
and it was only on rereading Fathers and Sons much 
later on that we noticed, in the very words that so 
offended us, the germs of a realistic philosophy of 
solidarity and duty which only now begins to take a 
more or less definite shape. In i860 we, the young 
generation, looked on it as Turgfu^nefPs desire to throw 
a stone at a new type jvith which he did not sympathise. 
And yet, as Pisareff understood at oi|^ Baz^fiT 
was a real representative of the young,; generatiaa. 
Turgudnefil^ as he himself wrote later ooi^rmer^y ^ 
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il#l *add syrup* to make his hero appear somewhat 
Sweeter. 

* BazirolT/ he wrote, ‘ puts all the other personalities of my 
novel in the shade. He is honest, straightforward, and a 
democrat of the purest water, and you find no good qualities 
in him I The duel with Pdvel Petrdvitch is only introduced to 
show the intellectual emptiness of the eluant, noble knight* 
hood; in fact, I even exaggerated and made it ridiculous. 
My conception of Bazdroff is such as to make him appear 
throughout much superior to Pavel Petrdvitch. Nevertheless, 
when he calls himself nihilist you must read revolutionist. 
To draw on one side a functionary who takes bribes, and on 
the other an ideal youth — I leave it to others to make such 
pictures. My aim was much higher than that. I conclude 
with one remark : If the reader is not won by Baziroff, not- 
withstanding hk roughness, absence of heart, pitiless dryness 
and terseness, then the fault is with me — I have missed my 
aim; but to sweeten him with syrup (to use Baziroffs own 
language), this I did not want to do, although perhaps through 
that I would have won Russian youth at once to my side.^ 

The true key to the understanding of Fathirs and 
Sons^ and, in fact, of whatever Turgu^neff wrote, is 
given, I wu’ll permit myself to suggest, in his admirable 
lecture, Hamlet and Don Quixote ( 1 860). 1 have already 
elsewhere intimated this ; but I am bound to repeat it 
here, as I think that, better than any other of Turgu< 5 - 
neffs writings, this lecture enables us to look into the 
very philosophy of the great novelist. 

Hamlet and Don Quixote — Turgu^neff wrote — 
personify the tw^o opposite particularities of human 
nature. All men belong more or less to the one or to 
the other of these two types. And, with his powers of 
analysis, he thus characterised the two heroes : 

* Don Quixote is imbued with devotion towards his ideali 
for which he is ready to suffer all possible privations, to 
sacrifice his life ; life itself he values only so far as it can 
serve for the incarnation of the ideal, for the promdtitm of 
truth, of justice on Earth. . * . He lives for his brother fewr 
opposing the forces bostUe to mankind; the fhe 
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giatit« — that ts, the oppressors. . » , is feaiiesst 

patient j he is siwfcisfiea with the most modest food, the poorest 
cloth : he has oilier things to thinjt of. Humble in his heart, 
he is great and daring in bis mind. . . / * And who is Hamlet? 
Analysis, first of all, and egotism, and therefore no* feiA. 
He lives entirely for himself, he is an fgotist ; but to beli«wi 
in one’s self— ‘even an egotist cannot do that: we €M^ beKefi 
only in something which is outside us and above as. ... As 
he has dOubts of everything, Hamlet evidently does not Spare 
himself; his intellect is too developed to remain satisfied 
with what he finds in himself : he feels his weaknm, but each 
self-consciousness is a force ; — and therefrom his irony, the 
opposite of the enthusiasm of Don Quixote. . . ‘ Don 

Quixote — a poor man, almost a beggar, without means and 
relations, old, isolated— undertakes to redress all the evils 
and to protect oppressed strangers all over the earth. What 
docs it matter to him that his first attempt at freeing the 
innocent from his oppressor falls twice as heavy upon the 
head of the innocent himself? . . . What does it matter that, 
thinking that he has to deal with noxious giants, Don Quixote 
attacks useful windmills? . . . Nothing of the sort can ever 
happeiHWith Hamlet : how could he, with his perspicacious, 
refined, sceptical mind, ever commit such a mistake! No, he 
will not fight with windmills, he does not believe in giants 
. . , but he would not have attacked them even if they did 
exist. . . . And yet, although Hamlet is a sceptic, although 
he disbelieves in good, he does not believe in evil Evil and 
deceit are his inveterate enemies. His scepticism is not 
indiflerentism. . . ‘ But in negation, as in fire, there is a 

destructive power, and how to keep it in bounds, how to tell 
it where to stop, when that which it must destroy, and that 
which it must spare, are often inseimrably welded together?" 
Here it is that the often-noticed tragical aspect of human life 
comes in : for action we require will, and for action we require 
thought ; but thought and will have parted from each other, 
and separate every day more and more. , . . 

* And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought . . 

, , Tills lecture folly explains, I believe, attiti^e of 
Tutgu4neff towards BazdrofT. He himself belon|^ to 
a gn^tt extent to the Hamlets. Among t^m 1 m had 
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faaaii; best friends. He loved Hamlet ; yet he admired 
Dm Quixote — the man of action. H^felt his superi- 
ority ; but, while describing this seedHa type of men, 
he never could surround it with that tender poetical 
love for a sick friend* which makes the irresistible attrac- 
tion of those of his^ovels which deal with one or other 
of the Hamlet type. He admired Bazdroff — his rough- 
ness as well as hw^ -power ; Bazaroflf overpowered. him ; 
but he could by no means have for him the tender 
feelings which he had had for men of his own generation 
and his own refinement. In fact, with Baz^roff they 
would have been out of place. 

This we did not notice at that time, and therefore 
we did not understand Turgudneff's intention of repre- 
senting the tragic position of Bazdrofif amidst his sixr- 
roundings. ‘ I entirely share Bazdroffs ideas,’ he .wrote 
later on. ‘ All of them, with the exception of his 
negation of art.’ ‘ I Icrned BazdroflT ; I will prove it to 
you by my diary,’ he told me once in Paris. Certainly 
he loved him — but with an intellectually admirit% love, 
quite different from the compassionate love which he 
had bestowed upon Rudin and Lavr^tskiy. This differ- 
ence escaped us, and was the chief cause of the mis- 
understanding which was so painful to the great poet. 

TurguenefTs next novel, Smoke (1867), need not be 
dwelt upon. One object he had in it was to represent 
the powerful type of a Russian society lioness, which 
had haunted him for years, and to whjeh he returned 
several times, until he finally succeeded in finding for 
it, in Spring Flood, the fullest and the mosf perfect 
artistic expression. His other object was to picture in 
its true colours the shallowness — nay, the silliness — of 
that society of bureaucrats into whose hands Russia 
fell for the next twenty years. , Deep despair in the 
futufe of Russia after the wreck of tlut great reform 
movement which had given to us the abciutitm c^serf* 
dom pervades die novel ; a despair whidi can tty no 
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means be attributed entirely, or even dri^y, to tjae 
hostile reception of Fathers and Sms by the Russum 
youth, but must Ms sought for in the wreck of the great 
hopes which Turgu^neff and his best friends had laid 
in the representatives of the reform" movement of l859> 
1863. This same despair madd**'Tur^^eff write" 
‘ Enough ; from the Memoirs of a Dead Artist' (1865), 
and the fantastic sketch, ‘ Ghosts ' ( 1 867). He recovered 
from it only when he saw the birth in Russia of a new 
movement, ' towards the people ! ’ which took place 
amongst our youth in the early seventies. 

This movement he represented in his last novel of 
the above-mentioned series, Virgin Soil (1876). That 
he was fully sympathetic with it is self-evident ; but 
the question, whether his novel gives a correct idea of 
the movement, must be answered to some extent in 
the negative — even though Turgu^neff had, with his 
wonderful intuiiion, caught some of the most striking 
features of the movement. The novel was finished in 
1876 read it, in a full set of proofs, at the house of 
P. L. Lavrdff, in London, in the autumn of that year) 
— ^that means,, two years before the great trial of those 
who were arrested for this agitation took place. And 
in 1876 no one could possibly have known the youth 
of our circles unless he had himself belonged to them. 
Consequently, Virgin Soil could only refer to the very 
beginnings of the movement Besides, Tutgu^neff did 
not meet with any of the be-st representatives of it 
Much of the novel is true,*but the general impression it 
coriveys is not precisely the impression which Tur- 
gueneff himself would have received if he had better 
known the Russian youth at that time. 

With all the force of his immense talent, he could 
not supply by intuition the lack of knowledge. And 
yet he understood two characteristic features of the 
earliest part of the movement: misconception oft^ftfie 
peasantry, the peculiar incapacity of most ^ the early 
promoters of the movement to understand the Russian 

H 
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peasant, on account of the bias of their false literary, 
historical, and social education ; and the Hamletism : 
the want of resolution, or rather ‘resolution sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,’ which really charac- 
terised the movement at its outset. If Turgu^neff had 
lived a few years more he surely would have noticed 
coming into the arena the new type of men df action 
— the new modification of the Insiroff and BazdrotT 
type, which grew up in proportion as the movement 
was taking firm root. He had already perceived them 
through the dryness of official records of, the trial of 
the ‘ Hundred-and- Ninety-Three,’ and in 1878 he asked 
me to tel! him all I knew about M^’shkin, one of the 
powerful individualities of that trfal. 

He did not live to accomplish this. A disease which 
nobody underst4>d and was mistaken for ‘gout,’ but 
which was in reality a cancer of the spinal cord, kept 
him for the last few years of his life an invalid, rivet^ 
to his couch. Only his letters, full of thought and life, 
where sadness and merriment go on in turn, are what 
remains from his pen during that period of life, when 
he seems to have meditated upon several novels which 
he left unfinished or perhaps unwritten. He died at 
Paris in 1883 at the age of sixty-five 

In conclusion, a few words, at least, must be said about 
his Poems in Prose, or Senilia (1882). These are 
‘ flying remarks, thouglits, images ' which he wrote down 
from 1878 onwards under the impression of this or that 
fact of his own personal life, or of public life. Though 
written in prose, they are true pieces of excellent poetry, 
some of them real gems ; some deeply touchirig and as 
impressive as the best verses of the best poets {fild 
Woman ; The Beggar ; Mdsha; How Beauttftd, how 
Fresh were the Roses) ; while others {Nature, The Dog) 
are more characteristic of Tujgu^neffs philosophical 
conceptions than anything else he has written. And 
finally, in On the Threshold, written a few mon^ be^re 
bis death, he expressed in most poetiod accent hia 
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admiration of those women who gave their lives for the 
revolutionary movement and went dn tite ecaffold, with- 
out being even understood at the time by tiiose ftw wlmm 
they died. 

TOLSTOY — CHILDHOOD AKD BOYHOOD ' 

More than half a century ago, i.e. in 1852, the first 
story of Tolstdy, Childhood, soon followed by Boyhood, 
made its appearance in the monthly review, The Con~ 
temporary, with the modest signature, ‘ L. N. T.’ The 
little story was a great success. It was imbued with 
such a charm ; it had such freshness, and was so free ofj 
all the mannerism of t|ie literary trade; that tiie unknown | 
author at once became a favourite, and was placed by 
the side of Turgueneff and Gontchandli^ 

There are excellent children stories in all languages. 
Childhood is the period of life with which many authors 
have best succeeded in dealing. And yet no one, per* 
haps, has so well described the life of children from 
within, from their own point of view, as Tolstdy did. 
With him, it is the child itself which expresses its childish 
feelings, and it does this so as to compel the reader to 
judge full-grown people from the child's point of view. 
Such is the realism of Childhood and Boyhood — ^that is, 
their richness in facts caught from real life — that a 
Russian critic, Pfsareff, developed quite a theory of 
education chiefly on the basis of the data contain^ in 
these two stories of Tolstdy’s. '' 

It is related ^mewhere that one day, during their 
rambles in the country, Turgueneff and Tolstdy came 
across ah old hack of a horse which was finisUng its 
days in a londy field. Tolstdy entered at once into the 
feelings of the horse and began to describe its sad re* 
flections so vividly, that Turgudneff, alluding to the then 
new kleas of Darwinism* could not help exclaiming, ‘ I 
am sure, Lyov NikoUevitch, that you nmkl have had 
horses among ^ur ancestors 1 ’ In the opacity of j 
entirely identifying himself with the feelii^ jpd dw 
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tiboaghts of the beings of whom bespeaks, Tolst6y has 
but few rivals ; but with, children this power of identifi- 
cation attains its highest d^ree. The nmoment he 
Speaks of children, Tolstdy becomes himself a child. 

Childhood and Boyhood are, it is now known, autobio- 
graphical stories, in which only small details are loitered, 
and in the boy Irteneff we have a glimpse of what L. N. 
Tolstoy was in his childhood. He was bom in 1828, 
in the estate of Y4snaya Polydna, which now enjoys 
universal fame, and for the first fifteen years of his life 
he remained, almost without interruption, an inhabitant 
of the country. His father and grandfather — we know 
it now from Biryukoff ’s ‘ Biogr^^phy ’ — are described 
in War and Peace, in Nicholas Rostoff and the old 
Count Rdstoff respectively ; while his mother, who was 
born a Princess Volkhdnskaya, is represented as Mary 
Bolkdnskaya. Leo Tolstdy lost his mother at the age 
of two and his father at the age of nine, and after that 
time his education was taken care of by a woman re- 
lative, T.A. Yergolskaya, in Yasnaya Polydna, and after 
1 840, at Kazaft, by his aunt P. I. Y ushkova, whose house, 
we are told, must have been very much the same as the 
house of the Rdstoffs in War and Peace. 

Leo Tolstoy was only fifteen when he «itered the 
Kazdh University, w’here he spent two years in the 
Oriental faculty and two years in the faculty of Law. 
However, the teaching staff of both faculties was so 
feeble at that time that only a single professor was able 
to awaken in the young man some passing int^est in 
his subject Four years later, that is in 1847, when he 
was only nineteen, Leo Tolstdy had already “left the 
University and was making at Ydsnaya Polydna some 
attempts at improving the conditions of his peaisant serfs, 
of which attempts he has told us later on, with sudh a 
striking sincerity, in The Morning of a Landed Proprietor. 

The next four years of his life he spent, externally, 
like most yout^ men of his aristocratic cirdb, but in- 
ternally, in a continual reactimi against the life be was 
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leading. An insight into what he was then— slightly 
exaggerated, of course, and dramati^d — we can get 
from the JVofes of a Billiard Marier. Happily he could 
not put up with such paltry surroundings, and in 1851 
he suddenly renounced the life he had hitherto led — 
that of an idle aristocratic 'youth — and following hh 
brother Nicholas, he went to the Caucasus in order to 
enter military service. There he stayed first at Pyati- 
gdrsk — the place so full of reminiscences of L^rmontoff 
— until, having passed the neces.sary examinations, he 
was received as a non-commissioned officer (yunker) in 
the artillery and went to serve in a Cossack village on 
the banks of the T^rek. 

His experiences and reflections in these new surround- 
ings wc know from his Cossacks. But it was there also 
that, in the face of the beautiful nature which had so 
powerfully inspired Pushkin and L^rmontoff, he found 
his true vocation. He sent to the Contemporary his firSt 
literary experiment. Childhood, and this first story, as 
he soon learned from a letter of the poet Nekr^soff, 
editor of the review’, and from the critical notes of 
Grigdrieff, Annenkoff, Druzlii'nin, and Tchemyshdvskiy 
(they belonged to four different xsthetical schools), 
proved to be a chef-deeuvre. 

DURING AND AFTER THE CRIMEAN WAR 

How’cver, the great Crimean war began towards the 
end of the next year (1853), and L. N. Tolstdy did not 
want tg remain inactive in the Caucasus army. He 
obtained his transfer to the Danube army, took part in 
the siege of Silistria, and later on in the battle of 
Balakldva, and from November 1854 till August 1855 
remained besieged in Sebastopol — partly in the terrible 
‘ Fourth Bastion,’ whefe he lived through all the dread- 
ful experiences of the heroic defenders of ^at fortress. 
He has therefore the right to speak of War : he knows 
it firom within. He knows wkat it is, eve^ un^ its 
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btst aspects, in such "a significant and inspired phase 
as was the defence of these forts and bastions that 
had grown up under the enemy’s shells. He obstin- 
ately refused during the siege to become an officer of 
the staff, and remained with his battery in the most 
dangerous spots. 

I perfectly well remember, although I was only twelve 
or thirteen, the profound impression which his sketch, 
Sebastopol in December — followed, after the fall of 

the fortress, by two more Sebastopol sketches — pro- 
duced in Russia. The very character of these sketches 
was original. They were not leaves from a diary, and 
yet they were as true to reality as such leaves could be ; 
in fact, even more true, because they were not repre- 
senting one corner only of real life — the corner which 
accidentally fell under the writer’s observations — but 
the whole life, the prevailing modes of thought and the 
habits of life in the besieged fortress. They represented 
— and this is characteristic of all subsequent works of 
Tolstdy — an interweaving of Dichtung and Wahrheit^ 
of poetry and truth, truth and poetry, containing much 
more truth than is usually found in a novel, and more 
poetry, more poetical creation, than occurs in mo.st 
works of pure fiction. 

Tolstdy apparently never wrote in verse ; but during 
the siege of Sebastopol he composed, in the usual 
metre and language of soldiers’ songs, a satirical song 
in which he described the blunders of the commanders 
which ended in the BalakWva disaster. The song, 
written in an admirable popular style, could, not be 
printed, but it spread over Russia in thousands of 
copies, and was widely sung, both during and immedi- 
ately after the campaign. The name of the author also 
leaked out, but there was some uncertainty as to whether 
it was the author of the Sebaslfopol sketches or some 
other Tolstdy. 

On his return from Sebastopol and the concluskm of 
peace (1856) Tolstdy stayed partly at Petersbuj^ 
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and partly at Ydsnaya Polyana, tiJC capital he was 
received with open arms by all classes of society, both 
literary and worldly, as a . ‘ Sebastopol hero ’ and as a 
rising great writer. But of the life he lived then he 
could not speak later on otherwise than with disgust : it 
was the life of hundreds of young men — officers of the 
Guard and jeunesse dorfe of his own class — which was 
passed in the restaurants and cafls chantants of the 
Russian capital, amidst gamblers, horse dealers, Tsigane 
choirs, and French adventuresses. He became at that 
time friendly with Turgu^neff and saw much of him, 
both at St. Petersburg and at Ydsnaya Polyina — the 
estates of the two great writers being not very far from 
each other; but, although his friend Turgueneff was 
taking then a lively part in co-editing with Herzen the 
famous revolutionary paper, The (see chapter viii.), 
Tolstdy seems to have tak&T'honnterest in it; and 
while he was well acquainted with the editing staff of 
the then famous review, The Contemporary^ which was 
fighting the good fight for the liberation of the peasants 
and for freedom in general, Tolstdy, for one reason or 
another, never became friendly with the Radical leaders 
of that review — Tchernysh^skiy, Dobroluboff, Mik- 
hdiloff, and their friends. 

Altogether, the gfreat intellectual and reform move- 
ment which w'as going on then in Russia seems to have 
left him cold. He did not join the party of reforms. 
Still less was he inclined to join those young Nihilists 
whom Turgueneff had portrayed to the b«t of his 
ability.in Fathers and Sons, or, later on in the seventies, 
the youth whose watchword became ‘ Be the people,' 
and with whom Tolstdy had so much in common 
during the last twenty years of his life. What was 
the reason of that estrangement we are unable to say. 
..Was it that a dedp chasm separated the young 
epicurean aristocrat from the ultra-democfatic writers, 
like Doinoliiboff, who worked at spreadlto socialistic 
fmd democratic ideas in Russia, and sti» m<»« from 
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those who* like Rakhln^toff in Tchemysh^vskiy’s novel 
WAa/ is to be domy\vtA the life of the peasant, thus 
practising then what Tolst6y began to preach twenty 
years later ? 

Or was it the difference between the two generations 
— the man of thirty or more, which Tolstdy was, and 
the young people in their early twenties, possessed of 
all the haughty intolerance of youth — which kept them 
aloof from each other ? And was it not, in addition to 
all this, the result of theories ? namely, a fundamental 
difference between the conceptions of the advanced 
Russian Radicals, who at that time were mostly 
admirers of Governmental Jacobinism, and the Rousseau- 
type Populist, which Tolstdy must have already then 
b^n — this tendency distinctly appearing in his negative 
attitude towards Western civilisation, and especially in 
the educational work which he began in l86i in the 
Yisnaya Polydna school ? 

The novels which Tolstdy brought out during these 
years, 1856-1862, do not throw much light upon his 
state of mind, because, even though they are to a great 
extent autobiographical, they mostly relate to earlier 
periods of his life. Thus he published two more of his 
Sebastopol war-sketches. All his powers of obser\’^a- 
tion and war-psychology, all his deep comprehension 
of the Russian soldier, and especially of the plain, un- 
theatrical hero who really wins the battles, and a 
profound understanding of that inner spirit of an army 
upon which depend success and failure : everything, in 
short, which developed into the beautj^ and the truth- 
fulness of War and Peace was already manifested in 
these sketches, which undoubtedly represented a new 
departure in war-literature the world over. 

YOUTH~m SEARCH OF AN IDEAL 

Youth, The Morning of a Landed Proprietor^ and 
Lucerne appeared during the same years, but Aey 
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produced upon us readers, as wdl ja npcm the Hter^ 
critics, a strange and rather unfaWirable impression. 
The great writer remained ; his talent was showing 
evident signs of growth ; . and the problmns of life 
which he touched upon were deepening and widening ; 
but the heroes who seemed to repr^ent the ideas <n 
the author himself could not win our sympathies. In 
Childhood and Boyhood we had had b^ore us the boy 
Irt^neff. Now, in Youths Irt^neff makes the acquaint- 
ance of Prince Nekludoff ; they become great friends, 
and promise, without Ae slightest reservation, to 
confess to each other their moral failings. Of course, 
they do not always .keep this promise; but it leads 
them to continual self-probing, to a repentance one 
moment which is forgotten the next, and to an unavoid- 
able duality of mind which has the most debilitating 
effect upon the two young men’s character. The ill 
results of th.se moral endeavours Tolstdy did not 
conceal. He detailed them with the greatest imagin- 
able sincerity, but he seemed nevertheless to keep them 
before his readers as something desirable ; and with 
this we could not agree. 

Youth is certainly the age when higher moral ideals 
find their way into the mind of the future man or 
woman ; the years when one strives to get rid of the 
imp^fections of boyhood or girlhood ; but this aim is 
never attained in the ways recommended at monasteries 
and Jesuit schools. The only proper way is to open 
before the young mind nw, broad horiztm^; to free it 
from superstitions ani3 TearsV to"^rasplinan’s positimi 
amidst 'nature and mankind ; and especially to feel at 
one with some great cause and to nurture one's forces 
with the view of being able some day to struggle for 
that cause. Idoilism — that is, the capacity of con- 
ceiving a poetical love towards somethit^ great, and 
to prepare for it — is the only sure preservation from all 
that destrcys the vital forces of man : vice^ dissipation, 
and so on. This inspiration, this love of gn tdea^ ^ 
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Russian youth used to find in the student circles, of 
which Turgu(^neff has left us such spirited descriptions. 
Instead of that, Irt( 5 neff and NeklUdoff, remaining 
jdurtng their university years in their splendid aristo- 
cratic isolation, are unable to conceive a higher ideal 
worth living for, and spend their forces in vain 
endeavours of semi-religious moral improvement, on a 
plan that may perhaps succeed in the isolation of a 
monastery, but usually ends in failure amidst the 
attractions lying round a young man of the world. 
These failures Tolstdy relates, as usual, with absolute 
earnestness and sincerity. 

The Morning of a Landed J^roprietor produced, again, 
a strange impression. The stor}'' deals with the un- 
successful philanthropic endeavours of a serf-owner who 
tries to make his serfs happ)' and wealthy — without 
ever thinking of beginning where he ought to begin : 
namely, of setting his slaves free. In those years of 
liberation of the serfs and enthusiastic hopes, such a 
story sounded as an anachronism — the more so as it 
was not known at the time of its appearance that it 
was a page from Tolstdy's earlier autobiography relating 
to the year 1847, when he settled in YAsnaya Polydna, 
immediately after having left the University, and when 
extremely few were those who thought of liberating 
their serfs. It was one of those sketches of which 
Brandes has so truly said that in them Tolstdy ‘thinks 
aloud * about some page of his own life. It thus pro- 
duced a certain mixed, undefined feeling. And yet one 
could not but admire in it the same great objective 
talent that wa' so striking in Childftopd and the 
Sebastopol sketches. In speaking of peasants who 
received with distrust the measures with which their 
lord was going to benefit them, it would have been so 
easy, so humanly natural, for an leducated man to throw 
upon their ignorance their unwillingness to accept the 
threshing-machine (which, by the way, did mt work), 
or the refusal of a peasant to accept the free fift of t 
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stone house (which was far from the village). . . . But 
not a shade of that sort of pleading in fevour of the 
landlord is to be found in the story, and the thinking 
reader necessarily concludes in favour of the cofflltl^ . 
sense of the peasants. r 

Then came Lucerne. It is told in that story how the 
same Nekludoff, bitterly struck by the indifference of 
a party ot English tourists who sat on the balcony of 
a rich Swiss hotel and refused to throw even a few 
pennies to a poor singer to whose songs they had 
listened with evident emotion, brings the singer to the 
hotel, takes him to the dining-hall, to the great scandal 
of the English visitors, and treats him there to a bottle 
of champagne. The feelings of Nekludoff are certainly 
very just ; but while reading this story one suffers all 
the while for the poor musician, and experiences 
sense of anger against the Russian nobleman who uses 
him as a rou to chastise the tourists, without even 
noticing how he makes the old man miserable during 
this lesson in morals. The worst of it is that the 
author, too, seem.s not to remark the false note which 
rings in the conduct of Nekludoff, nor to realise how a 
man with really humane feelings would have taken the 
singer to some small wine-shop and would have had 
with him a friendly talk over a picholette of common 
wine. Yet we see again all Tolst6j'’s force of talent. 
He so honestly, so fully, and so truly describes the 
uneasiness of the singer during the whole scene that 
the reader’s unavoidable conclusion is that although the 
young aristocrat was right in protesting against stone» 
heartedness, his ways were as unsjTnpathetic as those 
of the self-contented Englishmen at the hotel Tolstdy's 
artistic power carries him beyond and above his 
theories. 

This is not the onl}^ case where such a nanark may be 
made concerning Tolstdy’s work. His appreciation of 
this or that action, of this or that of his h^oes, may be 
wrbng; his own ‘philosophy’maybeopentfcontrover^; 
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but the force of his descriptive talent and his literary 
honesty are always so great, that he will often make the 
feelings and actions of his heroes speak against their 
creator, and prove something very different from what 
he intended to prove.^ This is probably why Tmgu^- 
neff, and apparently other literary friends, too, told him ; 

' Don't put your “ philosophy into your art.” Trust to 
your artistic feeling, and you will create great things.’ 
In fact, notwithstanding Tolstdy’s distrust of science, I 
must say that I always feel in reading his works the 
likeness which exists between his mind and the mind 
of that most conscientious man of science, Darwin, 
who always tried to find out the weak points of his 
own hypotheses and to state them himself True 
science and true art are not hostile to each other, they 
can work in harmony. 

SMALL STORIES — THIi COSSACKS 

More novels and stories of Tolstdy appeared in the 
years 1857-1862 ( 77 /^ Snow-storm^ The Two Hussars, 
Three Deaths, The Cossacks), and each one of them won 
new admiration for his talent. The first is a mere trifle, 
and yet it is a gem of art ; it concerns the wanderings of 
a traveller during a snow-storm, in the plains of Central 
Russia. The same remark is true of The Two Hussars, 
in which two generations are sketched on a few pages in 
striking contrast. As to the deeply pantheistic Three 
Deaths, in which the death of a rich lady, a poor horse- 
driver, and a birch-tree are contrasted, it is a piece of 
poetry in prose that deserves a place beside Goethe's best 
pieces of pantheistic poetry, while for its social signifi- 

* This has struck most critics. Thus, speaking of War gmd 
Peace, Pfsareff wrote : ‘ The images he has created have their own 
life, independently of the intentions of the author ; they enter into 
direct relations with the reader, speak for themselves, and unavoid- 
ably bring the reader to such thoughts and conclusions a$ the author 
never had in view and of which he, perhaps, would not approve * 
vip. 420), 
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cance it is already a forerunner of tfae Tolstdy of the 
later epoch. 

The Cossacks is an autobic^raphicai novel, and relates 
to the time, already mention^ on a previous pe^e, whem 
Tolstdy, at twenty-four, ninningaway from the meaning- 
less life he was living, went to Pyatigdrsk, and then to a 
lonely Cossack village on the Tdrek, hunted there in com- 
pany with the old Cossack Yerdshka and the young 
Lukdshka, and found in the poetical enjoyment of a 
beautiful nature, in the plain life of these squatters, and 
in the mute adoration of a Cossack girl, the awakening 
of his wonderful literary genius. 

The appearance of this novel, in which one feels a most 
genuine touch of genius, provoked violent discussions. 
It was begun in 1852, but was not published till i860, 
when Russia was awaiting with anxiety the results of tlje 
work of the Abolition of Serfdom Committees, foreseeing 
that when serfdom should be done away with, a complete 
destruction of all other rotten, obsolete, and barbarous 
institutions of past ages would have to begin. For this 
great work of reform Russia looked to Western civilisa- 
tion for inspiration and for teachings. And there came 
a young writer who, following in the steps of Rousseau, 
revolted against that civilisation and preached a return 
to nature and the throwing off of the artiheiaUties we call 
civilised life, which are in reality a poor substitute for 
the happiness of free work amidst a free nature. Every 
one knows by this time the dominant idea bf The Cos- 
sacks. 1 1 is the contrast between the natural life of these 
sons of the prairies and the artificial life of the young 
officer thrown in their midst. He tells of strong men 
who are similar to the American squatters, and have 
been developed in the Steppes at the foot of the Caucasus 
Mountains, by a perilous life in which force, endurance, 
and calm courage are a first necessity. Into their midst 
comes one of the sickly products of our 3 emi 4 nteU«:tual 
town life, and at every step he feels himself the inferior 
of the Cossack Lukishka. He wishes to do something 
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on a grand scale, but has neither the intellectual nor the 
physical force to accomplish it. Even his love is not the 
strong healthy love of the prairie man, but a sort of slight 
excitement of the nerves, which evidently will not last, 
and which only produces a similar restlessness in the 
Cossack girl, but cannot carry her away. And when he 
talks to her of love, in the force of which he himself does 
not believe, she sends him off with the words : ‘ Go away, 
you weakling ! ’ 

Some saw in that novel a glorification of the semi- 
savage state, similar to that in which writers of the 
eighteenth century, and especially Rousseau, are sup- 
posed to have indulged. There is in Tolstdy nothing of 
the sort, as there was nothing of the sort in Rousseau. 
But Tolstdy saw that in the life of the Cossacks there is 
more vitality^ more vigour, more power, than in his well- 
born hero's life — and he told it in an impressive form. 
His hero — like whom there are thousands upon thou- 
sands — has none of the powers that come from manual 
work and struggle with nature ; and neither has he those 
powers which knowledge and true civilisation might have 
given him. A real intellectual power is not asking itself 
at every moment, ‘Ami right, or am I wrong ? ' It feels 
that there are principles in which it is not wrong. The 
same is true of a moral force : it knows that to such an 
extent it can trust to itself. But, like so many thousands 
of men in the so-called educated classes, Nekliidoff has 
neither of these powers. He is a weakling, anji Tolstdy 
brought out his intellectual and moral frailty with a dis- 
tinctness that was bound to produce a deep impression. 

% 

EDUCATIONAL WORK 

In the years 1859-1862 the struggle between, the 
‘ fathers ’ and the ‘ sons ’ which called forth violet at^cks 
against the young generation, even from such an ' objec- 
tive ’ writer as Gontchardff — to say nothing of PitmnsMy 
and several others — was going cm all ovttr Russk. But 
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we do not know which side had Tolstdy’s sympathy. It 
must be said, though, that most of this time he was atwoad, 
with his elder brother Nicholas, who died of consumption 
in the south of France. All we know is that the failure 
of Western civilisation in attaining any approach to wdl- 
being and equality for the great masses of the people 
struck Tolstdy deeply ; and we are told that the only 
men of mark, besides Herzen, whom he went to see during 
this journey abroad were Auerbach, who wrote at that 
time his Schwarzwald stories from the life of the peasants 
and edited popular almanacks, and Proudhon, who was 
then in exile at Brussels. Tolstdy returned to Russia 
at the moment when the serfs were freed, accepted the 
position of a mirovdy posr^dnik, or arbitrator of peace 
between the landlords and the freed serfs, and, settling 
at Yisnaya PolyAna, began there his work of education 
of peasant children. This he started on entirely inde- 
pendent lines — tliat is, on purely anarchistic principles, 
totally free from the artificial methods of education which 
had been worked out by German pedagogists, and were 
then greatly admired in Russia. There w^ no sort of 
dwcijgline jji hi^.,5Chftal Instead 'of working ourTpro- 
grammes accordingto which the children are to be taught, 
the. teacher, Tolstoy said, mjust learn from the duldfUA 
tKemscives what to teach tKem, and must adapt his teach- 
ing to the individual tastes and capacities of each, child. 
Tolstdy carried this out with his pupils, and obtainra ex- 
cellent results,.. His methods, however, have as‘“yef rc^ 
celvedf buTlittle attention , and only one great writer — > 
another poet, William Morris — ^has advocated (in Ntws 
front Nowhere) the same freedom in educatioa But we 
may be sure that some day Tolstdy’s Yasnaya Polyana 
papers, studied by some gifted teacher, as Rousseau’s 
Emile was studied by Froebel, will become the starting- 
point of an educationalreform much deeper than the re- 
forms of Pestalozzi and Froebel. 

It is now known that a violent end to this eiiucatioiial 
experiment was pat by the Russian Govemm^t Diir- 
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ing ToJs*<5y’t absence from his estate a search was made 
by the gendarmes, who not only frightened to death 
Tolstdy’s old aunt (she fell ill after that), but visited every 
corner of the house and read aloud, with cynical com- 
ments, the most intimate diary which the great writer 
had kept since his youth. More searches were pro- 
mised, so that Tolstoy intended to emigrate for ever to 
London, and warned Alexander II., through the Countess 
A. A. Tolstaya, that he kept a loaded revolver by his 
side and would shoot down the first police-officer who 
jwould dare to enter his house. The school had evidently 
to be closed. 


, IV.4/? AND PEACE 

In the year 1862 Tolstoy married the young daughter 
of a Moscow doctor, Bers ; and, staying nearly without 
interruption on his Tula estate, he gave his time, for 
the next fifteen or sixteen years, to his great work. War 
and Peace, and next to Anna Karenina. His first 
intention was to write (probably utilising some family 
traditions and documents) a great historical novel, The 
Decihibrists (see chapter i.), and he finished in 1863 
the first chapters of this novel (vol. iii. of his li'orhs, 
» in Russian ; Moscow, loth edition). But in trying to 
create the types of the Decembrists he must have been 
taken back in his thoughts to the great war of 1812. 
He had heard so much about it in the family traditions 
of the Tolstoys and Volkhdnskys, and that war had so 
much in common with the Crimean war through which 
he himself had lived, that he came to write this great 
epopee. War and Peace, which has no parallel in any 
literature. 

A whole epoch, firom 1805 to 1812, is reconstituted in 
these volumes, and its meaning appears, not from the 
conventional historian’s point of view, but u it was 
understood then by those who lived and acted in thos# 
years. All the society of those times passes before the 
reader, from its highest spheres, with tii^r heart-nending 
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levity, conventional Ways of thinkii^, and superficiality, 
down to the simplest soldier in the army, who bore the 
hardships of that terrible conflict as a sort of ordeal 
that was sent by a supreme power upon the Russians, 
and who forgot himself and his own sufferings in the 
life and sufferings of the nation. A fashionable draw-' 
ing-room at St. Petersburg, the salon of a person who 
is admitted into the intimacy of the dowager-empress ; 
the quarters of the Russian diplomatists in Austria and 
the Austrian Court ; the thoughtless life of the Rdstoff 
family at Moscow and on their estate; the austere 
house of the old general. Prince BolkdnsKiy ; then the 
camp life of the Russian General Staff and of Napoleon 
on the one hand, and on the other, the inner life of a 
simple regiment of the hussars or of a field-battery ; 
then such world-battles as Schongraben, the disaster of 
Austerlitz, Smolensk, and Borodind ; the abandonment 
and the bumiiig of Moscow ; the life of those Russian 
prisoners who had been arrested pell-mell during the 
conflagration and were executed in batches ; and finally 
the horrors of the retreat of Napoleon from Mo||ow, 
and the guerilla warfare — all this immense varitity of 
scenes, events, and small episodes, interwoven with 
romance of the deepest interest, is unrolled before us as 
we read the pages of this epopee of Russia’s great con- 
flict with Western Europe. ** 

We make acquaintance with more than a hundred 
different i^ersons, and each of them ds so well depicted, 
each has his or her own human physiognomy so well 
determined, that each one appears with his or her own 
individuality, distinct amongst the scores of actors in 
the same great drama. It is not so^easy to forget even 
the least important of these figures^' be it one of the 
ministers of Alexander I. or any one of the orderlies 
of the cavalry officers. • Nay, every anonymous soldier 
oi( various rank — the infantryman, the husjsar, or the 
artilleryman — has his own physiognomy j even the 
different chargers of Rdstoff, or of Denisejf, stand out 
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individual features. When,y;ou think of the variety 
of human characters which pass under your eyes on 
these pages, you have the real sensation of a vast crowd 
— historical events that you seem to have lived 
thrpi^h — of a whole nation roused by a calamity; 
while the impression you retain of human beings whom 
you have loved in War and Peace ^ or for whom you 
have suffered when misfortune befell them, or when they 
themselves have wronged others (as, for instance, the old 
Countess R6stoff and S6nitchka) — the impression left 
by these persons, when they emerge in your memory 
from the crowd, gives to that crowd the same illusion of 
reality which little details give to the persOnalityof a hero. 

The great difficulty in a historical novel lies not so 
much in the representation of secondary figures as in 
painting the great historical personalities — the chief 
actors of the historical drama — so as to make of them 
real, living beings. But this is exactly where Tolstdy 
has succeeded most wonderfully. His Bagratidn, his 
Alexander l., his Napoleon, and his Kutuzoff are living 
mer|, so realistically represented that one sees them and 
is tempted to seize the brush and paint them, or to 
imitate their movements and ways of talking. 

The ‘ philosophy of war’ which Tolstdy had developed 
in War and Peace has provoked, as is well known, 
passionate discussion and bitter criticism ; and yet its 
correctness cannot but be recognised. In fact, it is 
recognised by such as know war from within, or have 
witnessed popular movements. Of course, those who 
know war from newspaper reports, especially such 
officers as, after having recited many times ‘over an 
* improved * report of a battle as they would have liked 
it to be, giving themselves a leading r 61 e — such men 
will not agree with Tolstdy’s ways of dealing with 
‘ heroes ' ; but it is sufficient to read, for instance, what 
Moltke and Bismarck wrote in their private letters 
about the war of 1870-71, or the plain, honest descrip* 
tions of some historical event with which we occasion* 
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aUy meet, to understand Tolstdy's views of war and bis 
conceptions of the ex'tremely limited part played by 
‘herow’ in historical events. Tolstdy did not invent 
the artillery officer Tiishin who had been forgotten, by 
his superiors in the centre of the Schdngraben posiwn, 
and who, continuing all day long to use his foiif guns 
with initiative and discernment, prevented the battle 
from ending in disaster for the Russian rearguard : he 
knew only too well of such Tushins in Sebastopol. 
They compose the real vital force of every army in the 
world. ; and the success of an army depends infinitely 
more upon its number of Tushins than upon the genius 
of its high commander. This is where Tolstdy and 
Moltke are of one rhind, and where they entirely dis- 
agree ^ith the ‘war-correspondent’ and with the 
General Staff historians. 

In the hands of a writer possessed of less genius than 
Tolstdy, such a thesis might have failed to appear con- 
vincing ; but in War and Peace it appears almost with 
t^e force of self-evidence. Tolstdy’s Kutijzoff is — as 
he was in reality — quite an ordinary man ; but he wl» 
a great man for the precise reason that, foreseeii% the 
unavoidable and almost fatal drift of events, instead of 
pretending that he directed them, he simply did his 
best to utilise the vital forces of his army in order to 
avoid still greater disasters. 

It hardly need be said that War and Peace is a 
powerful indictment against war. The effect which 
the great writer has exercised in this direction upon 
his generation could be actually seen in Russia. It 
was quite apparent during the great Turkish war of 
1877-78, when it was absolutely impossible to find in 
Russia a correspondent who would have described how 
‘ we have peppered the enemy with grape-shot ’ or how 
‘we shot them down like nine-pins.’ If a man could 
have been found to use in his letters such survivals of 
savagery, no paper would have dared to print them. 
The general character of the Russian war-c9|rrespondent 
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had grown totally different ; and during the same war 
there came to the front such a novelist as Gdrshin and 
such a painter as Vereschagin, with whom to combat 
war became a life work. 

Every one who has read War and Peace remembers, 
of course, the hard experiences of Pierre, and his 
friendship with the soldier Karat^eff. One feels that 
Tolstdy is full of admiration for the quiet philosophy 
of this man of the people — a typical representative of 
the ordinary, common-sense Russian peasant. Some 
literary critics concluded that Tolstdy was preaching in 
Karatieff a sort of Oriental fatalism. In the present 
writer’s opinion there is nothing of the sort. Karatdeff, 
who is a consistent pantheist, simply knows that there 
are natural calamities which it is impossible to resist ; 
and he knows that the miseries which befall him — his 
personal sufferings, and eventually the shooting of a 
number of prisoners among whom to-morrow he may 
or may not be included — are the unavoidable con- 
sequences of a much greater event : the armed conflict 
between nations, which, once it has begun, must unroll 
itself with all its revolting but absolutely ungovernable 
consequences. Karatdeff acts as one of those cows on 
the slope of an Alpine mountain, mentioned by the 
philosopher Guyau. When it feels that it begins to 
slip down a steep mountain slope, it makes at first 
desfifeate efforts to hold its ground, but when it sees 
that no effort can arrest the fatal gliding, it lets itself 
quietly be dragged down into the abyss. Karatdeff 
accepts the inevitable ; but he is not a fatalist If he 
had felt that his efforts could prevent war, he would 
have exerted them. In fact, towards the end of the 
work, when Pierre tells his wife Natdsha that he « 
going to join the Decembrists (it is told in v^led 
on account of censorship, but a Russian reader^ und«». 
stands nevertheless), and she asks him, ‘ Would Pla^ 
Karat^leff approve of itf * Pierre, after a in<!»Bient)t 
reflection, answers decidedly, ‘ Yes, he would' * 
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I don’t know what a Frenchman, an Englishman, 
or a German feels when he reads War and Peace — I 
have heard educated Englishmen say that they found 
it dull — but I know that for educated Russians the 
reading of nearly every scene in War and Peatx is 
a source of indescribable aesthetic pleasure. Having, 
like so many Russians, read the work many times, I 
could not, if I were asked, name the scenes which 
delight me most : the romances among the children, 
the mass-effects in the war scenes, the regimental life, 
the inimitable scenes from the life of the Court aristo- 
cracy, the tiny details concerning Napoleon or Kutuzoff, 
or the life of the Rdstoffs — the dinner, tiie hunt, the 
departure from Moscow, and so on. 

Many felt offended, in reading this epopee, to see 
their hero, Napoleon, reduced to such small proportions, 
and even ridiculed. But the Napoleon who came to 
Russia was no longer the man who had inspired the 
armies of the sam-calottes in their first steps eastwards 
for the abolition of serfdom, absolutism, ^hd inquisition. 
All men in high positions are actors to a great extent 
— as Tolstdy so wonderfully shows in so many places 
of his great work — and Napoleon surely was not the 
least actor among them. And by the time he came to 
Russia, an enjperor, spoiled by the adulation of the 
courtiers of all Europe and the worship of the mpses, 
who attributed to him what was attributable # the 
vast stir of minds produced by the Great Revolution, 
and consequently saw in him a half-god — by the time 
he came to Russia, t^ie actor in him had got the 
^od over th?, man in whom thwe had been formerly 
in(^|nated the youthful eneigy of Ae suddenly 
wakeh^ French nation, and through whom its force 
had been farther increased. To these original charac- 
teristics was due thi fascination which the name 
of Napoleon exercised tipon his contempmuries. At 
Smolensk, Kutilzoff himself must have experienced 
that fascination when, rather than rouse tfe Uon to a 
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'4j^sperate battle, he opened before him the way to 
retreat. 

AATNA ICARdmNA 

Of all the Tolstoy novels Anna Karinina is the one 
which has been the most widely read in all languages. 
As a work of art it is a masterpiece. From the very 
first appearance of the heroine you feel that this 
woman must bring with her a drama ; from the very 
outset her tragical end is as inevitable as it is in a 
drama of Shakespeare. In that sense the novel is true 
to life throughout. It is a corner of real life that we 
have before us. As a rule, Tolstoy is not at his best 
in picturing women — with the exception of very young 
girls — and I don’t think that Anna Karenina herself is 
as deep, as psychologically complete, and as living ^ 
creation as she might have been ; but the more ordi- 
nary woman, Dolly, is simply teeming with life. As to 
the various scenes of the novel — the ball scenes, the 
races of the officers, the inner family life of Dolly, the 
country scenes on Levin's estate, the death of his 
brother, and so on — all these are pages taken from 
Tolstoy’s real surroundings, and they are depicted in 
such a way that for its artistic qualities Anna Karenina 
stands foremost even amongst the many beautiful 
things Tolstoy has written. 

And yet, notwithstanding all that, the novel produced 
in Russia a decidedly unfavourable impression, which 
brought to Tolstdy congratulations from the reactionary 
camp and a very cool reception from the advanced 
portion of societJ^ The fact is, that the question of 
marriage and of an eventual separation between husband 
and wife had been ^st earnestly debated in Russia, 
by the best men and women, both in literature tn 
life. It is self-evident that such indifferent levity 
towards marriage as is continually unveiled before the 
courts in ‘Society’ divorce cases was absolutely and 
unconditionally condemned; and that any form of 
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deceit, such as makes the subject of countless French 
novels and dramas, was ruled out of question in 
honest discussion of the matter. But after the above 
levity and deceit had been severely branded, the rights 
of a new love, serious and deep, appetring after years 
of happy married life, had only been the more seriously 
analysed. Tchernysh^vskiy’s novel, IVAat is to be Done ? 
can be taken as the best expression of the opinions 
upon marriage which had become current amongst the 
better portion of the young generation. Once you are 
married, it was said, don’t take lightly to love affairs, 
or so-called flirtation. Every fit of passion does not 
deser^^e the name of a new love ; and what is some- 
times described as love is in a very great numbin’ of 
cases nothing but temporary desire. Even if it were 
real love, in most cases, before a real and deep love 
has grown up, there is a period when one has time 
to reflect upon the consequences that would follow 
if his or her new sympathy should attain the depth 
of such a love. But, with all that, there are cases 
when a new love does come, and there are cases when 
such an event must happen almost fatally, when, for 
instance, a girl has been married almost against her 
will, under the continued insistence of her lover, or 
when the two have married without properly under- 
standing each other, or when one of the two has 
continued to progress in his or her development towards 
a higher idea!, while the other, after having worn for 
some time the mask of idealism, falls into the Philistine 
happiness of warmed slippers. In such cases separation 
not only becomes inevitable, but it often is to the 
interest of both. It would be much letter for both to 
live through the sufferings which a separation would 
involve (honest natures are bf^ such sufferings made 
better) than to spoil the entire subsequent existence of tl» 
one-^in most cases, of both — and to face moreover the 
fetal results that living togedier under such circumstances 
would necessarily mean for the children. This was, at 
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least, the conclusion to which both Russian literature 
and the best all-round portion of our society had come. 

And now came Tolstdy with Anna Karinina, which 
bears the menacing biblical epigraph, ‘Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay/ and in which the biblical revenge 
falls upon the unfortunate Karenina, who puts an 
end by suicide to her sufferings after her separation 
from her husband. Russian critics evidently could not 
accept Tolstdy’s views. The case of Karenina was one 
of those where there could be no question of ‘ vengeance.’ 
She was married as a young girl to an old and un- 
attractive man. At that time she did not know exactly 
what she was doing, and nobody had explained it to 
her. . She had never known love, and learned it for the 
first time when she saw Vrdnskiy. Deceit, for her, 
was absolutely out of the question ; and to keep up a 
merely conventional marriage would have been a sacri- 
fice which would not have made her husband and child 
any happier. Separation, and a new life with Vrdnskiy, 
who seriously loved her, was the only possible outcome. 
At any rate, if the story of Anna Karenina had to end 
in tragedy, it was not in the least in consequence of an 
act of supreme justice. As always, the honest artistic 
genius of Tolstdy had itself indicated another cause — 
the real one. It was the inconsistency of Vrdnskiy 
and Karenina. After having separated from her husband 
and defied ‘public opinion’ — that is, the opinion of 
women who, as Tolstdy shows it himself, were not 
honest enough to be allowed any voice in the, matter 
— neither she nor Vrdnskiy had the courage of breaking 
entirely with that society, the futility of which Tolstdy 
knows and describes so exquisitely. Instead of that, 
when Anna returned with Vrdnskiy to St. Petersburg, 
her own and Vrdnskiy’lT chief preoccupation was-*-How 
Betsey and other such women would receive her, if ifee 
made her appearance among them. And it was the 
opinion of the Betseys — surely not superhuman justice 
—which brought Kargina to suicide. 
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RELIGIOUS CRISIS 

Every one knows the profound change which took 
place in Tolst6y*s fundamental conceptions of life in 
the years 1875-78, when he had reached the age of 
about fifty, I do not think that one has the right to 
discuss publicly what has been going on in the very 
depths of another’s mind ; but, by telling us himself 
the inner drama and the struggles which he has lived 
through, the great writer has, so to say, invited us to 
verify whether he was correct in his reasonings and 
conclusions ; and limiting ourselves to the psychological 
material which he hjts given us, we may discuss it 
without undue intrusion into the motives of his actions. 

It is most striking to find, on rereading the earlier 
works of Tolstdy, how the ideas which he advocated in 
the later years of his life were always cropping up in 
his earlier writings. Philosophical questions and ques- 
tions concerning the moral foundations of life interested 
him from his early youth. At the age of sixteen he 
used to read philosophical works, and during his univer- 
sity years, and even through * the stormy days of pas- 
sion,’ questions as to how ^ve ought to live rose with 
their full importance before him. His autobiographical 
novels, especially Youths bear deep traces of that inner 
work of his mind, even though, as he says in Canfuswn^ 
he has never said all he might have said on this subject 
Nay, it is evident that although he describes his frame 
of mind ki those years as that of ‘ a philosophical Nihi- 
list,* he had never parted, in reality, with the beliefs of 
his childhood.^ He always was an admirer and follower 
of Rousseau. In his papers on education (collected in 
vol iy. of the tenth Moscow edition of his JVor^s) one 

* introduction to the Criticism oj Dogmatic Theology and to an 
Analysis of the Christian Teachings or Confession \ vol. I of 
T<;htrtkdfPs edition of Works prokimed by the Russim Censorship 
(in Ri^sian), Christchurch, 1903, p. 13. Also BirukdflPk Biogre^e 
ofTolstfy. 
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treated in a very radical way, most of the burning 
social questions which he has discussed in his later 
years. These questions even then worried him so much 
that, while he was carrying on his school work in 
Yisnaya Polyina and was a. Peace Mediator — that is, 
in the years 1861-62 — he grew so disgusted with the 
unavoidable dualism of his position as a benevolent 
landlord, that — to quote his own words — ‘ I should 
have come then, perhaps, to the crisis which I reached 
fifteen years later, if there had not remained one aspect 
of life which promised me salvation — namely, married 
life.’ In other words, Tolstoy was already very near to 
breaking with the privileged class point of view on 
Property and Labour, and to joining the great ‘ popu- 
list ’ movement which was already beginning in Russia. 
This he probably w^ould have done, had not a new 
world of love, family life, and family interests, which he 
embraced with the usual intensity of his passionate 
nature, fastened the ties that kept him attached to his 
own class. 

Art, too, must have contributed to divert his attention 
from the social problem — at least, from its economic 
aspects. In War and Peace he developed the philosophy 
of the masses versus the heroes, a philosophy which in 
those years would have found among the educated men 
of all Europe very few persons ready to accept it Was 
it his poetical genius which revealed to him the part 
played by the masses in the great war of 1812, and 
taught him that they — the masses, and not the heroes 
— had accomplished all the great things in history ? 
Or was it but a further development of the ideas which 
inspired him in his YAsnaya Polydna school, in opposi- 
tion to all the educational theories that had been 
elaborated by Church and State in the interest of the 
privileged classes ? At any rate, War and Pmm must 
have ofTered him a problem great enough to absorb his 
thoughts for a number of years ; and in writing this 
monumental work, in which he strove to promote a new 
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conception of history, he must hav* felt that he was 
working in the right way. As to Anita Karenina, 
which had no such reformatory or philosophical purpose, 
it must have offered to Tolstdy the possibility of living 
through once more, with all the intensity of poetical 
creation, the shallow life of the leisured classes, and to 
contrast it with the 'life of the peasants and their w'ork. 
And it was while he was finishing this novel that he 
began to fully realise how much his own life was in 
opposition to the ideals of his earlier years. 

A terrible conflict must have been going on then in 
the mind of the great writer. The communistic feeling 
which had induced Him to put in italics the fact about 
the singer in Lttceme, and to add to it a hot indictment 
against the civilisation of the moneyed classes ; the 
trend of thought which had dictated his severe criti<^ms 
against private property in Holstomy/r : the Histo^of 
a Horse \ the Liiarcj^tic ideas which had brought him, 
in his Yisnaya l^oty 4 na educational articles, to a nega- 
tion of a civilisation based on Capitalism and State ; 
and, on the other hand, his individual property concep- 
tions, which he tried to conciliate with his communistic 
leanings (see the conversation between the two brothers 
Livin in Anna Karhtina) ; his want of sympathy with 
the parties which stood in opposition to the Russian 
Government and, at the same time, his profound, deeply 
rooted dislike of that Government — all these tendencies 
mast have been in an irreconcilable conflict in the mind 
of the great writer, with ail the passionate intensity which 
is characteristic of Tolstdy, as with all men of genius. 
These constant contradictions were so apparent that 
while less perspicacious Russian critics and the Moscow . 
Gazette defenders of serfdom considered Tolstdy as 
haviUtg joined their reactionary camp, a gifted Russian 
critic, Mihaildvskiy, published in 1875 a series of re- 
markable articles, entitled The Right Hand and the Left 
Hand of Count Tolstdy, in which he pointed out the two 
men who constantly were in conflict in the great writer. 
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In these articles the young critic, a great admirer of 
Tolstdy, analysed the advanced ideas which he had 
developed in his educational articles, which were almost 
quite unknown at that time, and contrasted them with 
the strangely conservative ideas which he had expressed 
in his later writings. As a consequence, Mihaildvskiy 
predicted a crisis to which the great writer was inevit- 
ably coming : 

‘I will not speak, ^ he wrote, ‘of Anna Karinina^ first of all 
because it is not yet terminated, and second, because one 
must speak of it very much, or nOt at all. I shall only re- 
mark that in this novel — much more superficially, but for that 
very reason perhaps even more distinctly than anywhere else — 
one sees the traces of the drama which is going on in the soul 
of the author. One asks oneself what su6h a man is to do, 
how can he live, how shall he avoid that poisoning of his con- 
^€cig(|Bness which at every step intrudes into the pleasures of 
a'^'Stisfied need? Most certainly he must, even though it 
may be instinctively, seek for a means to put an end to the 
inner drama of his soul, to drop the cUrtaiij ; but how to do 
it ? I think that if an ordinary man were in such a position, 
he would have ended in suicide or in drunkenness. A man 
of yalue will, on the contrary, seek for other issues, and 
of such issues there are several* {Otechestvennyia Zapiski^ 
a review, June 1875; Mihaildvskiy's Works^ vol.,.||i* 
p. 490 - 

One of these issues — Mihaildvskiy continued — would 
be to write for the people. Of course, very few arc so 
happy as to possess the talent and the faculties which 
are necessary for that : 

* But once he (Tolstdy) is persuaded that the nation consists 
of two halves, and that even the “innocent** pleasures of the 
one half are to the disadvantage of the other half — why should 
he not devote his formidable forces lo this immense task? 
It is even difficult to imagine that any other theme could 
interest the writer who carries in his spul such a terrible drama 
as the one that Count Tolstdy carries. So deep and so seAoiis 
is it, so deeply does it go to the root of all literary activity, 
that it must presumably destroy all other interests, just as the 
creeper suffocates all other piarts. And, Is it not a suffi- 
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ciently high aim in life, always to remind ** Society that its 
pleasures and amusements are not the pleasures and the 
amusements of all mankind, to explain to **Soci#y the true 
sense of the phenomena q( progress, to wake up, be it only in 
the few, the more impressionable, the conscience and the 
feeling of justice? And is not this field wide enough for 
poetical creation ? . . . 

* The drama which is going on in Count Tolstdy^s soul is 
my hypothesis,* Mihaildvskiy concluded, ‘ but it is a legitimate 
hypothesis without which it is impossible to understand his 
writings * ( Works^ voL iii. p. 496)* 

It is now known how much Mihail6vskiy*s hypothesis 
was a prevision. In the years 1875-76, as Tolstdy was 
finishing Anna KaHnina, he began fully to realise the 
shallowness and the duality of the life that he had 
hitherto led. * Something strange,* he says, * began to 
happen within me : I began to experience minut^ of ^ 
bewilderment, of arrest of life, as if I did not know l|ur 
to live and what to do.* *What for? What next?' 
were the questions which began to rise before him. 
‘Well,* he said to himself, ‘you will have 15,000 acres 
of land in Samara, 3000 horses — but what of that ? 
And I was bewildered, and did not kr^ow what to think 
next' Liter^rj' fame had lost for him its attraction, 
that he had reached the great heights to which 
fVar and Peace had brought him. The little picture of 
Philistine family-happiness which he had pictured in a 
novel before his marriage {^Family Happiness) he had 
now lived through, but it no longer satisfied him. The 
life pf epicureanism which he had led hitherto had lost 
all sense for him. ‘ I felt,' he writes in Confession^ ‘ that 
what I bad stood upon had broken down ; that there 
was nothing for me to stand upon ; that what I had 
lived by was no more, and that there was nothing left 
me to live by. My life had come to a stop.* The so- 
called ‘ family duties ' had lost their interest. When he 
thtmght of the education of his children, he asked him- 
self, * What for ? * and very probably he felt that in his 
lan^orcf s surroundings he never would be 4ble to give 
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them a better education than hts own, which he con* 
demned ; and when he began thinking of the well-being 
of the masses he would all of a sudden ask himself : 
‘ What business have I to think >ipf it ? ’ 

He felt that he had nothing to live for. He even 
had no wishes which he could recognise' as reasonable. 
‘ If a fairy had come to me, and offered to satisfy my 
wish, I should not have known what to wish. ... I 
even could not wish to know Truth, because I had 
guessed of what it would consist. The Truth was, that 
life is nonsense.’ He had no aim in life, no purpose, 
and he realised that without a purpose, and with its 
unavoidable sufferings, life is not worth living (Con- 
fession, vi., vii.). 

He had not — to use his own expression — ‘ the moral 
bluntness of imagination ’ which would be required not 
tOihave his epicureanism poisoned by the surrounding 
misery ; and yet, like Schopenhauer, he had not the will 
that was necessary for adjusting his actions in accordance 
with the dictates of his reason. Self-annihilation, death, 
appeared therefore as a welcome solution. 

However, Tolstby was too strong a man to end his 
life in suicide. He found an outcome, and that out- 
come was indicated to him by a return to the lp\’e 
which he had cherished in his youth : i/ie love of the 
peasant masses. ' Was it in consequence of a strange, 
so to say a physical, love of thet truly working p«>ple,’ 
he w rites — or of some other cause ? but he understood 
at last that he must seek the sense of life among the 
millions who toil all their life long. He began to 
examine with more attention than before the life of 
these millions. ‘ And I began,’ he says, ‘ to love these 
people.’ , And the more he penetrated into their lives, 
past and present, the more he loved them, and ' the 
easier it was for me to live.’ A« to the life of the men 
of bis own circle — the wealthy and cultured, ‘I not ohly 
felt disgust for it : it lost aill sense in my ^es.’ He 
understood that if he did not see what life was worth 
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living for, it was his own life * in exclusive conditions of 
epicurea:nisni ' which had obscured the truth, 

‘ I understood,^ he continues, ‘that my question, What is 
life ? and my reply to if, " were quite correct. I Was 
only wrong in applying them^ to life altogether. To the 
question* “ What is life ? ** I had got the reply, “ Evil and 
nonsense I " And so it was. My own life — a life of indulgence 
in passions — was void of sense and full of evil, but this was 
true of my life only, not of the life of all men* Beginning 
with the birds and the lowest animals, all live to maintain life 
and to secure it for others besides themselves, while I Uot 
only did not secure it for others ; I did net secure it even few* 
myself. I lived as a parasite, and, having put to myself the 
question, ” What do I live for?” I got the reply, “For no 
purpose.” * 

The conviction, then, that he must live as the millions 
live, earning his own livelihood; that he must toil as 
the millions to^*I ; and that such a life is the only possible 
reply to the questions which had brought him to despair 
— the only way to escape the terrible contradictions 
which had made Schopenhauer preach self-annihilation, 
and Solomon, Sakiamuni, and so many others preach 
their gospel of despairing pessimism ; this conviction, 
th«m, saved him and restored to him lost energy and 
the will to live. But that same idea had inspired 
thousands of the Russian youth, in those same years, 
and had induced them to%tart the great movement ‘ V 
narod f ' * Towards the people ; be the people ! ’ 

Tolstdy has told us in an admirable hodk^ Wkat is 
then to be Done ? the impressions which the slums of 
Moscow produced upon him in 1881, and the influence 
they had upon the ulterior development of his thoughts. 
But we do not yet know what facts and impressions 
made him so vividly realise in 1875-81 the emptiness 
of the life which he had been hitherto leading. Is it 
tikn presuming too much if I suggest that it was this 
very same movement, ‘towards the people,* m^hich hskd 
inspired so many of the Russian youth to ^ to the 
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villages and the factories, and to live riiere the life of 
the people, which finally brought Tolstdy, also, to re- 
consider his position as a rich landlord ? 

That he knew of this movement there is not the 
slightest doubt. The trial of the Netchdyeff groups in 
1871 was printed in full in the Russian newspapers, 
and one could easily read through all the youthful 
immaturity of the speeches of the accused the high 
motives and the love of the people which inspired them. 
The trial of the Dolgushin groups, in 1875, produced a 
||(|l deeper impression in the same direction ; but 
^Mcially the triSl, in March 1877, of those girls of 
tnmscendent worth, Bdrdina, Lubatdvitch, the sisters 
Subbdtin, ‘the Moscow Fifty’ as they were named in 
the circles, who, all from wealthy families, had led the 
life of factory girls, in the horrible factory-barracks, 
working fourteen and sixteen hours a day, in order to 
be with the working people and to teach them. . . . And 
then — the trial of the ‘ Hundred-and-Ninety-Three ’ 
and of V^ra Zasulitch in 1878. However great 
Tolstdy’s dislike of revolutionists might have been, he 
must have felt, as he read the reports of these trials, or 
heard what was said about them at Moscow and in his 
province of Tula, and witnessed round him the impres- 
sion they had produced — he, the great artist, must have 
felt that this youth was much nearer to what he himself 
was in jiis earlier days, in 1861-6;?, than to those among 
whom he lived now — KatkdflF, poet ‘ Fet,’ and the 

like. And then, even if he kn^w nothing about these 
trials and had heard nothing Jibout the ‘ Moscow Fifty,’ 
he knew, at least, ^ITurgudn^s Virgin Soil, which was 
published in January 1877,^06 he must have felt, even 
from that imperfect picture, so warmly greeted by 
young Russia, what this yout?g flussia was. 

I leave these pages as they wire written in 1904, and 
will only add fhat Tolstdy’s acquaintance with members 
of the ‘ populist ’ movement, and their influence upon 
him, are now fully confirmed. In 1878 he made the 
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acquaintance of V. Alex^yeff, an active member of 
our circles, who spent a couple of years in Kanzas with 
Frey, Mdlikoff, and N. Tchaykdvskiy, working on the 
land in a colony of ‘ populists.* Alexey eff was invited 
as a tutor to Tolstoy’s children ; he lived in Ydsnaya 
Polydna, and became intimate with the great writer. 
As to the influence he exercised upon him, it is best 
seen from the following extracts from a letter of Tolstdy 
to Alex^yeff, published by Biryukdff : 

* Thanks for your good letter, dear^Vasiliy Ivdnovi^^ 
We, as it were, forget that we love each other. I 
wish to forget it — or that P^m mueii indebted 
for the tranquillity ahd clearness of the outlook on life 
that I have attained. You were the first man (touched 
by education) whom I knew, who not in words but in 
spirit confessed the faith that has become for him a 
clear and steadfast light. That made me believe in 
the possibility of what had always dimly stirred in my 
soul. And therefore, as you have been, so you will 
always remain dear to me ’ (Birukdff, /.r. ; also Aylmer 
Maude’s The Life of Tolstoy^ vol. ii. ‘ The Later Years,* 
London (Constable), 1910, p. 94). 

Besides, Tolstoy met also a member of the Netchdyeff 
populist circles — Orldff — who had been kept two years 
in prison for his ideas, and FyodorofiT, another man of 
mark of the same faith, and he became friendly with 
both. He also mad«|^e acquaintance of a populist 
of renown in literatur<i| J^rugivin, who fought all his 
life for the cause of the Tlussian Nonconformists, and 
brought Tolstdy inlo contact withr that remarkable 
peasant, SyutieflT, #bout whom Tciitdy speaks with 
such respect in one of his ethical writings. 

All of them certainly told him about the hundreds of 
men and women whoj|ived in accordance with their 
socialist conceptions of|ife,,.and went by the hundred to 
prison and to Siberia for preaching the socialist gospel 
among the peasants and the factory workers. And one 
easily understands the impression that this moyement 
K 
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produced upon Tolstdy, who himself had shared the 
same ideals in the sixties, had tried then to spread them 
in the Russian villages, and now returned to them. 

If Tolstdy had been in his twenties, he might possibly 
have joined the movement, in one form or another, not- 
withstanding all the obstacles. Such as he was, in his 
surroundings, and especially with his mind already pre- 
occupied by the problem, ‘ Where is the lever which 
would move human hearts at large, and become the 
fmirce of the deep. moral reform of every individual ? ’ 
^itii such a question on his mind, he had to live 
through many a struggle before he was brought con- 
sciously to take the very same step. For our young 
men and women, the mere statement that one who had 
got an education thanks to the toil of the masses, 
owed it therefore to these masses to work in their 
behalf — this simple hint was sufficient. They left their 
wealthy houses, took to the simplest life, hardly different 
from that of a working-man, and devoted their lives to 
the people. But for many reasons — such as education, 
habits, surroundings, age, and, perhaps, the great philo- 
sophical question he had in his mind — Tolstdy had to 
live through the most painful struggles before he came 
to the very same conclusion, but in a different way : 
that is to say, before he concluded that he, being the 
bearer of a portion of the' divine Unknown, had to fulfil 
the will of that Unknown, which will was, that every 
one should work for universal welfare.* 

* * That which soxue people told me, and of which I somelimes 

had tried to persuade myself— namely, that a man should desire 
happiness, not for himself only, but for others, his neighbours, and 
for all then as well : this did not satisfy me. Firstly, I could not 
sincerely desire happiness for others as much as for myself; 
secondly, and chiefly, others, in like manner as myself, were 
doomed to unhappiness and death, therefore all my efforts for 
other people's happiness were useless. I despaired' The under- 
sUnding that personal happiness is best found in the happtness of 
all did not appeal to him ; and the very striving towtok the 
happiness of all, and an advance towards it, he thus found in** 
sumcient as a purpose in UfC 
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The moment, however, that he came to such a con- 
clusion, he did not hesitate to act in accordance with it 
The difficulties he met in his way, before he could follow 
the injunction of his conscience, must have been immense. 
We have only to look at the letters of his wife, published 
by Mr. Maude, or read his drama. And Light Shines in 
the Dark, published in vol. ii. of his Posthumous Wor&s, 
to realise these difficulties. The. sophisms he had to 
combat — especially when all the admirers of his talent 
protested against his condemnation of his previ<Mis 
writings — we can easily imagine. And one can but 
admire the force of his convictions, when he finally 
succeeded in reforming the life he had hitherto led. 

The small room he took in his rich mansion is well 
known through a world-renowned photograph. Tolstdy 
behind the plough, painted by Ryepin, has gone the 
round of the world, and is considered by the Russian 
Government so dangerous an image that it has been 
taken from the public gallery where it was exhibited. 
Limiting his own living to the strictly necessary 
minimum of the plainest sort of food, he did his best, 
so long as his physical forces lasted, to earn that little 
by physical work. And for the last years of his life he 
wrote even more than he ever did in the years of his 
greatest literary productivity. 

The effects of this example which Tolstoy has given 
mankind, eveiy one knows. He understood, however, 
that he was bound to give also the philosophical aisff 
religious reasons for his conduct, and this he did in a 
series of remarkable works. 

Guided by the idea that millions of plain working 
people realised the sense of life, and found it in life 
itself, which they considered as the accomplishment of 
‘ the will of the Creator of the universe,’ he accepted 
the simple creed of thfe* masses of the Russian peasants, 
and followed with them the rites, of the Greek Orthodox 
Chui“ch, even though his mind was reluctant to do so. 
There was a limit, however, to' such a concession, and 
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there were beliefs which he positively could not accept. 
He felt that when he was, for instance, solemnly 
declaring during the mass, before communion, that he 
took the latter in the literal sense of the words — not 
figuratively — he was affirming something which he 
could not say in full conscience. Besides, he soon 
made the acquaintance of the Nonconformist peasants, 
Syutdeff and Bondaryoff, whom he deeply respected, 
and he saw, from his intercourse with them, that by 
joining the Greek Orthodox Church he was lending a 
hand to all its abominable prosecutions of the Non- 
conformists — that he was a party to the hatred which 
Churches profess towards each other. 

Consequently, he undertook a complete study of 
Christianity, irrespective of the teachings of the different 
Churches, including a careful revision of the translations 
of the gospels, with the intention of finding out what 
was the real meaning of the Great Teacher’s precepts, 
and what had been added to it by his followers. In a 
remarkable, most elaborate work {CHticisw of Dogfnatic 
Theology) he demonstrated how fundamentally the 
interpretations of the Churches differed from what was 
in his opinion the true sense of the words of the Christ. 
And then he worked out, quite independently, an 
interpretation of the Christian teaching which is quite 
similar to the interpretations that have been given to it 
by all the great popular movements — in tlie ninth 
century in Armenia, later on by Wycliff, and by the 
early Anabaptists, such as Hans Denck ^ — laying, how^ 
ever, like the Quakers, especial stress on the doctfine 
of non-resistance. 

HIS INTERPRETATION OF THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING 

The ideas which Tolstoy thul slowly worked out arc 
explained in a succession of three separate works: 

' See Ano^apiism from Us Rise at Zwickau to its Fali at 
ster^ 1521-1536, by Richard Heath {Baptist Mmmats^ i 1895). 
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(1) Dogmatic Theology, of which the Introduction is 
better known as Confession and was written in 1882 ; 

(2) What is my Faith ? (1 884) ; and (3) What is then 
to be Done? (1886), to which must be added The 
Kingdom of God in Yourselves, or Christianity, not as a 
mystic Teaching but as a new Understanding of Life 
(1900), and, above al), a small book, The Christian 
Teaching (1902), which is written in short, concise, 
numbered paragraphs, like a catechism, and contains a 
full and definite exposition of Tolstdy’s views. A 
number of other works dealing with the same subject 
— such as The Life and the Teaching of Jesus, My, Reply 
to the Synod’s Edict, of Excommunication, What is 
Religion ? On Life, etc., were published during the same 
year. These books represent the work of Tolstdy for 
the last twenty years, and at least four of them {Confes- 
sion, My Faith. What is then to be Done ? and Christian 
Teaching) must be read in the indicated succession, in 
correct translations, by every one who wishes to know 
the religious and moral conceptions of Tolstoy and to 
extricate himself from the confused ideas which are 
sometimes represented as Tolstdyism. As to the short 
work. The Life and the Teaching of Jesus, it is, so to 
speak, the four gospels in one, told in a language easy 
to be understood, and free of all mystical and meta- 
phorical elements ; it contains Tolstdy’s reading of the 
gospels. 

These works represent the most remarkable attempt 
at a rationalistic interpretation of Christianity that has 
ever been ventured upon. Christianity appears in 
them devoid of all gnosticism and mysticism, as a purely 
spiritual teaching about the universal spirit which guides 
man to a higher life — a life of equality and of friendly 
relations with all men. If Tolstdy accepts Christianity 
as the foundation of his faith, it is not because he 
considers it as a revelation, but because its teachii^ 
purified of all the additions that have been made to it 
b^ the Churches, contains ‘ the veiy same solution of 
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the problem of life as has been given more or less 
explicitly by the best of men, both before and since 
the gospel was given to us — a succession which goes 
on from Moses, Isaiah, and Confucius, to the early 
Greeks, Buddha, and Socrates, down to Pascal, Spinoza, 
Fichte, Feuerbach, and all others, often unnoticed and 
unknown, who, taking no teachings on mere trust, have 
taught us, and spoken to us with sincerity, about the 
meaning of life * ; ^ because it gives * an explanation of 
the meaning of life ’ and ‘ a solution of this contradiction 
between the aspiration after welfare and life, and the 
consciousness of their being unattainable * {Christian 
Teaching^ § 13) — ‘between the desire for happiness and 
life on the one hand, and the increasingly clear percep- 
tion of the certainty of calamity and death on the other ’ 
{ibid., § 10). 

As to the dogmatic and mystical elements of Chris- 
tianity, which he treats as mere additions to the real 
teaching of Christ, he considers them so noxious that 
even he makes the following remark : ‘ It is terrible to 
say so (but sometimes I have this thought) : if the 
teaching of Christ, together with the teaching of the 
Church that has grown upon it, did not exist at all — 
those who now call themselves Christians would have 
been nearer to the teachings of Christ — that is, to an 
intelligent teaching about the good of life — than they 
are now. The moral teachings of all the prophets of 
mankind would not have been closed for them/ ^ 

Putting aside all the mystical and metaphysical con- 

^ The Christian Teachings Introduction, p. vL In another 
similar passage he adds Marcus Aurelius and Lao-tse to the abo\'e- 
mentioned teachers. 

2 What is my Belief? ch. x. p. 145 of TchertkdfFs edition of 
Works prohibited by the Russian Censorship, On pp. 18 and 19 
of the little work, What is Religion and What is its Substance f 
Tolstdy expresses himself even mdre severely about ‘Church 
Christianity.* He also gives us in this remarkable little work his 
ideas about the substance of religion altogether, from which one 
can deduct its desirable relations to science, to synthetic philosophy, 
and to philosophical ethics. 
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ceptions which have been interwoven with Christianity, 
he concentrates his main attention upon the moral 
aspects of the Christian teaching. One of the most 
powerful means — he says — by which men are prevented 
from living a life in accordance with this teaching is 
‘ religious deception.’ ‘ Humanity moves slowly but 
unceasingly onward, towafds an ever higher develop- 
ment of consciousness of the true meaning of life, and 
towards the organisation of life in conformity with this 
development of consciousness ’ ; but in this ascendant 
march all men do not move at an equal pace, and ‘ the 
less sensitive continue to adhere to the previous under- 
standing and order of life, and try to uphold it’ This 
they achieve mainly’ by means of the religious decep- 
tion which consists ‘ in the intentional confusion of faith 
with superstition, and the substitution of the one for 
the other’ {Christian Teaching, §§ i8i, i8o). The 
only means to free one’s self from this deception is — 
he says — ‘to understand and to remember that the 
only instrument which man possesses for the acquisition 
of knowledge is reason, and that therefore every teach- 
ing which affirms that which is contrary to reason is a 
delusion.’ Altogether, Tolstdy is especially emphatic 
upon this point of the importance of reason (see Chris- 
tian Teaching, §§ 206, 214). 

Another great obstacle to the spreading of the 
Christian teaching he sees in the current belief in the 
immortality of the soul — such as it is understood now. 
{My Belief, p. 134 of TchertkdfTs Russ, ed.) In this 
form he repudiates it ; but we can — he says — give a 
deeper meaning to our life by making it to be a service 
to men — to mankind — by merging our life into the life 
of the universe ; and although this idea may seem less 
attractive than the idea of individual immortality, 
‘though little, it is {Christian Teaching). 

In speaking of God he takes sometimes a pantheistic 
position, and describes God as Life, or as Love, or else 
f^s tile Ideal which man is conscious of in himself 
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( Thoughts about Gody collected by V. and A. TchertkdflT) ; 
but in his last work (Christian Teaching, ch. vii. and 
viii.) he prefers to identify God with ‘the universal de- 
sire for welfare which is the source of all life/ ‘ So that, 
according to the Christian teaching, God is that Essence 
of life which man recognises both within himself and in 
the whole universe as the desire for welfare ; it being at 
the same time the cause by which this Essence is en- 
closed and conditioned in individual and corporal life * 
(§ 36). Every reasoning man — Tolstoy adds — comes 
to a similar conclusion. A desire for universal welfare 
appears in every reasoning man, after his rational con- 
sciousness has been awakened at a certain age ; and in 
the world around man the same desire is manifest in all 
separate beings, each of whom strives for his own welfare 
(§ 37). These two desires ‘converge towards one dis- 
tinct purpose — definite, attainable, and joyful for man.’ 
Consequently, he concludes, Observation, Tradition (re- 
ligious), and Reason, all three, show him ‘ that the great- 
est welfare of man, towards which all men aspire, can 
only be obtained by perfect union and concord among 
men.’ All three show that the immediate work of the 
world’s development, in which he is called upon to take 
part, is ‘ the substitution of union and harmony for 
division and discord.’ ‘ The inner tendency of that 
spiritual being — love — which is in the process of birth 
within him, impels him in the same direction.’ 

Union and harmony ; and a steady, relentless effort to 
promote them, which means not only all the work re- 
quired for supporting one’s life, but work also for increas- 
ing universal welfare — these are, then, the two final ac- 
cords in which all the discords, all the storms, which for 
more than twenty years had raged in the distraught mind 
of the great artist, all the religious ecstasies and the 
rationalistic doubts which had agitated his superior in- 
telligence in its insistent search for truth, finally found 
their solution. On the highest metaphysical heights the 
striving of every living being for its own welfare, which 
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* 

is Egoism and Love at the same time, bec|usc it is Self- 
Love, and rational Self-Love must embrace all congeners 
of the same species — this striving for individual welfare 
by its very nature tends to comprise all that exists. * It 
expands its limits naturally by love, first for one's family 
— one’s wife and children — then for friends, then for one's 
fellow-countrymen ; but Love is not satisfied with this, 
and tends to embrace all ' {Christian Teachings § 46). 

MAIN POINTS OF THE CHRISTIAN ETHICS 

The central point of the Christian teaching Tolstdy 
sees in non-resistance.^ During the first years after his 
crisis he preached absolute ‘ non-resistance to evil * — in 
full conformity with the verbal and definite sense of the 
words of the gospel, which words, taken in connection 
with the sentence about the right and the left cheek, 
evidently mean complete humility and resignation. 
However, he .^oon realised that such a teaching not 
only was not in conformity with his above-mentioned 
conception of God, but that it amounted simply to 
abetting evil. Consequently, in 1898, he wrote in his 
Diary (now published) : * I say that we must not resist 
evil by evil They say against me that I advise not to 
struggle against evil’ He tells us how he once met in a 
train the Governor of the Tula province at the head of 
a detachment of soldiers who were armed with rifles and 
provided with a cart-load of birch-rods. They were going 
to flog the peasants of a village in order to enforce an act 
of sheer robbery passer! by the Administration in favour 
of the landlord, in open breach of the law. He de- 
scribes with hiswell-known graphical powers how, in their 
presence, a ‘ Liberal lady ' openly, loudly, and in strong 
terms condemned the Governor and the officers, and how 
they were ashamed. Then he describes how, when this 
‘ expedition ' began its work, the peasants, with truly 
Christian resignation, would cross themselves with trem- 
bling hand ^nd lie down op the ground, to be martyrised 
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and flogged till the heart of the victinx stopped beating, 
without the officers having been t;ouched in the least by 
that Christian humility. What Tolstdy did when he 
met the expedition, we don't know : he does not tell 
us. Maybe he remonstrated with the chiefs and ad- 
vised the soldiers not to obey them — ^that is, to revolt. 
At any rate, he must have felt that a passive attitude in 
the face of this evil — the non-resistance to it — would 
have meant a tacit approval of the evil ; it would have 
meant giving support to it. Moreover, a passive attitude 
of resignation in the face of evil is so contrary to the very 
nature of Tolstoy, that he could not remain for a long 
time a follower of such a doctrine, and he soon altered 
his interpretation of the text of the gospel in the sense 
of * Don't resist evil by violence.' All his later writings 
have consequently been a passionate resistance against 
the different forms of evil which he has seen round about 
himself in the world. Continually he made his mighty 
voice resound against evil and evil-doers ; he only ob- 
jected to physical force in resisting evil, because he be- 
lieved that this would work harm. 

The other four points of the Christian teaching, always 
according to Tolstoy’s interpretation of it, are : Do not 
be angry, or, at least, abstain from anger as much as you 
can. Remain true to the one woman with whom you 
have united your life, and avoid all that excites passion. 
Do not take oaths, which in Tolstdy's opinion means : 
Never tie your hands w ith an oath ; oath-taking is the 
means resorted to by all governments to bind men in 
their consciences to do whatever they bid them do. And 
finally, Love your enemies ; or, as Tolstdy points it out 
in several of his writings : Never judge, and never pro- 
secute another before a tribunal. 

To these four rules Tolstdy gives the widest possible 
interpretation, and he deducts frijun them all the teachings 
of free communism. He proves with a wrealth of argu- 
ments that to live upon the work of others, and not to 
?arn one's owi^ living, is to break the very law of al{ 
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nature ; it is the main cause of all social evils, as also of 
nearly all personal unhappiness and discomforts. He 
shows how the present capitalistic organisation of labour 
is as bad as slavery or serfdom has ever been. 

He insists upon the simplification of life — in food, 
dress, and dwelling — which results from one's taking to 
manual work, especially on the land, and he shows tjie 
advantages that even the rich and idle of to-day would 
find in such labour. He points out that all the evils of 
present misgovernment result from the fact that the very 
men who protest against bad government make every 
effort to become a part of that government. 

As emphatically as he protests against the Church, he 
protests against the State — the getting rid of the State 
being the only real means for bringing to an end the 
present slavery, imposed upon men by this institution. 
He advises men to refuse having anything to do with the 
State. And finally he proves, with a wealth of illustra- 
tions in which his artistic powers appear in full, that the 
lust of the rich classes for wealth and luxury — a lust 
which has no limits, and can have none — is what main- 
tains all this slavery, all these abnormal conditions of 
life, and all the prejudices and teachings now dissemi- 
nated by Church and State in the interest of the ruling 
classes. 

On the other hand, whenever he speaks of God, or of 
immortality, his constant desire is to show that he needs 
none of the mystical conceptions and metaphysical words 
which are usually resorted to. And while his language 
is borrowed from religious writings, he brings forward, 
again and again, the rationalistic interpretation of reli- 
gious conceptions. He carefully sifts from the Christian 
teaching all that cannot be accepted by followers of other 
religions, and brings into relief all that is common to 
Christianity as well %s to other positive religion5--*-aU 
that is simply humane in them and thus might be ap- 
proved by reason, and therefore be accepted by disbe- 
lievers as well as by believers. 
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In other words, in proportion as he studied the teach* 
ings of different founders of religions and those of moral 
philosophers, he tried to determine and to state the ele- 
ments of a universal religion in which all men could unite 
— a religion, however, which would have nothing super- 
natural in it, nothing that reason and knowledge would 
have to reject, but would contain a moral guidance for 
all men, at whatever stage of intellectual development 
they may halt Having thus begun, in 1875-77, by 
joining the Greek Orthodox religion — in the sense in 
which Russian peasants understand it — he came finally 
in The Christian Teaching to the construction of a moral 
philosophy which, in his opinion, might be accepted by 
the Christian, the Jew, the Mussulman, the Buddhist, and 
so on, and the naturalist philosopher as well — a religion 
which would retain the only substantial elements of 
all religions : namely, a determination of one*s relation 
towards the universe^ in accordance with present know- 
ledge, and a recognition of the equality of all men. 

Whether these two elements, one of which belongs to 
the domain of knowledge and science and the other 
(Justice) to the domain of ethics, are sufficient to con- 
stitute a religion, and need no substratum of mysticism, 
is a question which lies beyond the scope of this book. 

Let me only add that Tolstdy thus returned in his 
old age to the idea which he had cherished at the age 
of twenty-six and had inscribed (on March 5, 1855) in 
the diary he kept during the siege of Sebastopol, in the 
terrible Fourth Bastion. It was worded as follows : 

‘A conversation about divinity and faith suggested to me a 
great, a stupendous idea, to the realisation of which I feel 
myself capable of devoting my life. This idea is the founda- 
tion of a new religion, corresponding to the present state of 
mankind — the religion of Jesus, but purified from dogma and 
mysticism, a practical religion, not promising future bliss, but 
giving bliss upon earth. I feel that this idea can be realised 
only by generations consciously looking towards it as a goal. 
One generation will hand on the idea to the next and, some 
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day, enthusiiMJm or reason will bring it into being. To act 
with a deliberate view to the religious union of mankindf this 
is the leading principle of the idea which I hope will command 
my enthusiasm.* ^ 

That this idea was suggested to Tolstdy by Rousseau 
seems highly probable. He was so great an admirer 
of Rousseau that during his stay in Caucasia he used 
to carry with him a copy of the Contrat Social even 
during the raids in which he took part with his battery, 
and which he described so artistically in A Raid and 
Cutting Wood. 


LATEST WORKS OF ART 

The disturbed conditions of the civilised world, and 
especially of Russia, evidently more than once attracted 
the attention of Tolstoy, and induced him to publish a 
considerable number of letters, papers, and appeals on 
various subjects. In all of them he advocated, first of 
all, and above all, an attitude of negation towards 
Church and State. Never enter the service of the 
State, even in the provincial and urban institutions, 
which are granted by the State only as a snare. Refuse 
to support exploitation in any form. Refuse to perform 
military ser\dce, whatever the consequences may be : 
for this is the only method of being truly anti-militarist. 
Never have anything to do with courts, even if you are 
offended or assailed ; — nothing but evil results from 
them. Such a negative and eminently sincere attitude, 
he maintains, would better promote the cause of true 
progress than any revolutionary means. As a first 

* I take these lines from the most interesting book, Ly(n/ Nikolde- 
vitch TolstSy: a Biography^ based on Unpublished Materials 
{Remtmscences and Letters of L. N. Tolstdy), by P. Birukdff, 
2nd edition, in 3 vois., Moscow, 1913,— of which, I am sorry to say, 
only the first volume, deafmg with childhood and early manhood, 
was translated into English and published by Mr. Heinemann in 
A short abstract from the whole work, made by the author 
himself and translated into English, was published in loii by 
Cassel, under the title The Life of Tolstdy, by Paul Birukdff 
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step, however, towards the abolition of modern slavery, 
he also recommends the nationalisation, or rather the 
municipalisation, of land. 

It is manifest that the works of art which he wrote 
after 1876 must bear deep traces of his new point of 
view. He began, first, by writing for the people, and 
although most of his small stories for popular reading 
are spoiled to some extent by the too obvious desire of 
drawing a certain moral, and a consequent distortion 
of facts, there are a few among them — especially How 
much Land is required for a Man and The Master and 
the Labourer — which are wonderfully artistic. The 
Death of Ivan Ilyitch need only be named to recall the 
profound impression produced at its appearance. It 
ranks amongst the most artistic works of Tolstdy. 

In order to speak to a still wider audience in the 
theatres for the people, which began to be started in 
Russia about that time, he wrote The Power of Darkness^ 
a most terrible drama from the life of the peasants, 
in which he aimed at producing a deep impression by 
means of a Shakespearian or rather Marlowian realism. 
His other play, The Fruits of Civilisation^ written to 
be played at Ydsnaya Polyana by his family and 
friends, is in a comical vein. The superstitions of the 
‘ upper classes ’ as regards spiritualism are ridiculed in 
it. Both plays (the former with alterations in the 
final scene) are played w ith success on the Russian stage. 

However, it is not only the novels and dramas of 
this period which are works of art The five religious 
works which have been named on a preceding page 
are also works of art in the best sense of the word, as 
they contain descriptive pages of a high artistic value ; 
while the very ways in which Tolstdy explains the 
economical principles of Socialism, or the No-Govem- 
ment principles of Anarchism, are masterpieces like 
the b^t socialistic and anarchistic pages of William 
Morris, but still surpassing the latter in simplicity and 
artistic power. 
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Kreutzer Sonata is surely, after Anna Kar^nina^ 
work of Tolst6y which lias been the most widely read. 
However, the theme of this novel, and the crusade 
against marriage altogether which it contains, so 
much attract the attention of the reader and usually 
become the subject of so passionate a discussion 
among those who have read it, that the analysis of 
life and the high artistic qualities of this novel have 
hardly received the recognition they deserve. The 
moral teaching that To!st6y has put in Kreutzer Sonata 
hardly need be mentioned, the more so as the author 
himself withdrew it to a very great extent But for 
the appreciation of Tolstdy's work and for the com- 
prehension of the artist’s inner life this. noveUhas a 
deep meaning. No stronger accusation against marriage 
for mere outer attraction, without intellectual union or 
sympathy of purpose between husband and wife, has 
ever been written ; and the struggle that goes on 
between Kdznysheff and his wife is one of the most 
deeply dramatic pages of married life that we possess 
in any literature. 

Tolstoy’s What is Art ? will be mentioned in chapter 
viii. of this book. His greatest production of the latest 
period is, however, Resurrection. It is not enough to 
say that the energy and youthfulness of the septua- 
genarian author shown in this novel are simply mar- 
vellous. Its absolute artistic qualities are so high that 
if Tolstoy had written nothing else but Resurrection 
he would have been recognised as one of the great 
writers. All those parts of the novel which deal with 
Society, beginning with the letter of ‘ Missie,* and 
Missie herself, her father, and so on, are of the sapre 
high standard as the best pages of the first volume of 
War an^ Peace. Everything which deals with the 
court, the jurymen, and the prisons is ^in of tfe 
same high standard. It may be said, of course, that 
the principal hero, NehlyiidoflT, is not suflSdeptly living/, 
but this is quite unavoidable for a figure wtich is meant 
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represent, if not the author himself, at least his ideas 
^ or his experience : this is a drawback of all novels 
containing so much of an autobiographical element 
As fo all the other figures, of which an immense 
number pass before our eyes, each of them has its 
own character in striking relief, even if the figure 
(like one of the judges or of the jurymen, or the 
daughter of a jailer) appears only on a single page, 
never to reappear again. 

The number of questions which are raised in this 
novel — social, political, party questions, and so on — is 
so great, that a whole society, such as it is, living and 
throbbing with all its probleros and contradictions, 
appears before the reader; and this is not Russian 
society only, but society the civilised world over. In 
fact, apart from the scenes which deal with the political 
prisoners. Resurrection applies to all nations. It is the 
most international of all works of Tolstoy. At the 
same time the main question : ‘ Has society the right 
to judge? Is it reasonable in maintaining a system of 
tribunals and prisons ? ’ this terrible question, which the 
coming century is bound to solve, is so forcibly im- 
pressed upon the reader that it is impossible to read 
the book without, at least, conceiving serious doubts 
about our system of punishments. Ce livre pesera sur 
la conscience du siecle This book will weigh upon the 
conscience of the century') was the remark of a 
French critic ; and of the justice of this remark I have 
had the opportunity of convincing myself during my 
numerous conversations in America with persons having 
anything to do with prisons. The book weighs already 
on their consciences. 

The same remark applies to the whole activity of 
Tplstdy. Whether his attempt at impressing upon men 
the elements of a universal religion which — he believes 
— reason trained by science might accept, and which 
man might take as guidance for his moral life, working 
at the same time for the solution of the great social 
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problem and all questions connected with it — ^whether 
this bold attempt be successful or not, can ohly be 
idecided by time. Butit«.i?? i^bsoIut??Iy certain that no 
man since the times of Rousseau has so profoundly 
Stirred the human conscience Tolstdy ha? W? 
moral writings. He has fearlessly stated the moral 
aspects of all the burning questions of the day, in a 
form so deeply impressive that whoever any 

one of his writings can no longer forget these questions 
or set them aside ; one feels the necessity of finding, in 
one way or another, some solution. Tolstdy’s influence, 
consequently, is not one which may be measured by 
mere years or decades of years : it will last long. Nor 
is it limited to one country only. In millions of copies 
his works are read in all languages, appealing equally 
to men and women of all classes and all nations, and 
ever3where producing the same result. Towards the 
end of his life Tolstoy was the most loved man, the 
most touchingly loved man, in the world. 

Most of the readers must remember the sensation 
which was produced in the civilised world, in November 
1910, when it became known that Tolstdy had secretly 
left his home, in the night, for an unknown destination. 
For a day or two it was not even known where the 
great writer was — his daughter Alexandra and his 
doctor friend Makovltskiy being the only two persons 
who were in the secret of his departure It was 
suggested that he probably intended to join a small 
communist settlement in Caucasia, where a few educated 
people had settled to work upon the land, when the 
news came that Tolstdy fell ill on his journey and was 
laid up with a serious attack of pneumonia in the small 
house of the station-master of Astdpovo, a little railway- 
station of Central Russia. There he was joined by a 
few intimate friends, who took care not to admit to him 
those who intended to say that in his last moments he 
joined the Greek Orthodox Church, which had excom- 
municated him for his conception of Christianity. The 
L 
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illness rapidly developed, and a few days later he quietly 
passed away. 

His burial became a national event Thousands of 
people — of the educated classes and peasants, students 
and factory hands — came from ail sides to the railway- 
station nearest to Ydsnaya Polydna to carry on their 
shoulders the remains of ‘The Great Writer of Russia* 
to the spot where he had desired to be buried. It was 
a coppice on his estate where he and his brother 
Nicholas used to say in their childhood that there was 
buried a green magic wand, upon which the means of 
rendering all men happy had been inscribed. The spot 
has been since a place of pilgrimage for thousands of 
people of all classes. 

For many admirers of Tolstdy his sudden departure 
from his house was a surprise; but not so for those 
who knew his intimate life. Already in 1900-1902 he 
had written a drama, And Light Shmes in the Dark 
(now published in his Posthumous Works^^ where he 
told the struggle he had to sustain in his house for the 
right of living in accordance with his principles. In 
this drama Nikoldy Ivdnovitch, who personifies Tolstdy 
himself, after having vainly tried to convert his wife and 
his children to his Socialist ideas, transfers to them all 
his fortune, which at first he had intended to transfer to 
the peasants. He loves too much his wife and children 
to abandon them, and he tries for some time to live, in a 
poorly furnished room of his rich house, a life of manual 
work and propaganda of his ideas. But soon he can 
stand no longer the duality which is unavoidable in 
such conditions, and one night, while a dancing soiree 
is in full swing in his house, he, accompanied by a co- 
religionary, is on the point of leaving his house for ever. 
His wife rushes to him, and her tears, as well as her 
menace to throw herself under the train which he is 
going to take, compel NikoHy Ivdnovitch to abandon 
his plan. It may also be added that Biruk< 5 ff has 
published in his biography of Tolstdy a letter which 
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the great writer had written to his wife in 1897, 
from which it appears that even tiien the idea of 
abandoning his rich house and the life that was going 
on in it was cherished by Tolstdy. In July 1910 he 
actually left his home ; but after a few weeks he was 
prevailed upon to return. Now, in November 1910, 
he left it with the firm resolution of finding a spot 
where he could finish his days in accordance with his 
principles — when illness overcame him. 

The inner drama of his life, which he had described 
so powerfully in a succession of works of art, was thus 
brought to an end by an act of revolt against the so^' 
called civilisation of, the present times. The great 
Rousseau of the nineteenth century indicated by this 
act what those who were revolted, like him, by the turn 
civilisation had taken, ought to do. 
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GONTCHAROFF 

Gontcharoff occupies in Russian literature the next 
place after Turgueneflf and Tolstoy, but this extremely 
interesting writer remained til! quite lately almost 
entirely unknown to English readers. He was not a 
prolific writer, and apart from small sketches and a 
book of travel [The Frigate Pallas), he has left only 
three novels : A Common Story (translated into English 
by Constance Garnett), Obldmoff, and The Precipice 
(translated only in 1915), of which the second, Obldnwff, 
has conquered for him a position by the side of the two 
great writers just named. 

In Russia Gontchardff is always described as a writer 
of an eminently objective talent, but this qualification 
must evidently be taken with a certain restriction. A 
writer is never entirely objective — he has his sympathies 
and antipathies, and do what he may, they will appear 
even through his most objective descriptions. On the 
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other hand, a good writer seldom introduces hts own 
individual emotions to speak for his heroes. However, 
with Turgu^neff and Xolstdy you feel that they live 
with their heroes, that they suffer and feel happy with 
them — that they are in love when the hero is in love, 
and that they feel miserable when misfortunes befall 
him ; but you do not feel that to the same extent with 
Gontchardff. It is certain that these three novels are to 
a great extent autobiographical, but he tries to conceal 
it, and to preserve towards his heroes an attitude of 
strict impartiality — an attitude, I hardly ^eed say, 
which a writer can never maintain. An epic profusion 
of details certainly characterises GontchardfTs novels ; 
but these details are not obtrusive, they do not diminish 
the impression, and the reader’s interest in the hero is 
not distracted by all these minutiae, because, under 
Gontchardffs pen, they never appear insignificant. One 
feels, however, that the author, whatever his inner 
storms may be at times, is a person who takes human 
life quietly, and will never give way to a burst of passion, 
whatsoever may happen to his heroes. 

The most popular of the novels of Gontchardff is 
Ohldmaff, which, like Turgu^nefTs Fathers and Sons, 
and Tolstdy’s M^ar and Peace and Resurrection, is, I 
venture to say, one of the profoundest productions of 
the last half of the nineteenth century. It is thoroughly 
Russian, so Russian indeed that only a Russian can 
fully appreciate it ; but it is at the same time univer- 
sally human, as it introduces a type which is almost ai 
universal as that of Hamlet or Don Quixote. 

Obldmoff is a Russian nobleman, of moderate means — 
the owmer of six or seven hundred serfs — and the time 
of action is, let us say, in the fifties of the nineteenth 
century. All the early childhood of Obldmoff was such 
as to destroy in him any capacity of initiative. Imagine 
a spacious; well-kept nobleman’s estate in the middle of 
Russia, somewhere on the picturesque banks of the 
Vdlga, at a time when them were no railways to disturb 
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a peaceful patriarchal life, and no * questions ’ to worry 
tile minds of its inhabitants. A ‘reign of plenty/ 
both for the owners of the estate and the scores of their 
servants and retainers, characterises their life. Nurses, 
servants, serving boys and maids surround the child 
from its earliest days, their only thoughts being how 
to feed it, make it grow, render it strong, and never 
bore it with either much learning or, in fact, with any 
sort of work. ‘ From my earliest childhood have I 
myself ever put on my socks ? ' Obldmoff asks later 
on. In the morning the coming midday tneal is the 
main question for all the household and when the 
dinner is over at an early hour of the day, sleep — a 
reign of sleep, sleep rising to an epical degree, which 
implies full loss of consciousness for all the inhabitants 
of the mansion and its dependencies — spreads its wings 
for several houijEf from the bedchamber of the landlord 
even as far as ^the remotest corner of the retainers’ 
dwellings. 

In these surroundings ObldmofTs childhood and 
youth were passed. Later on he enters the University ; 
but his trustworthy servants follow him to the capital, 
and the lazy, sleepy atmosphere of his native J0bl6- 
movka ’ (the estate) holds him even there in its enchanted 
arms. A few lectures at the University, some elevating 
talk with a young friend in the evening, some vague 
aspiration towards the ideal, occasionally stir the young 
man's heart ; and a beautiful vision begins to rise before 
his eyes — these things are certainly a necessary accom- 
paniment of the years spent at the University ; but the 
soothing, soporific influence of Obldmovka, its quietness 
and laziness, its feeling of a fully guaranteed, undisturbed 
existence, deaden even these impressions of youth. 
Other students grow hot in their discussions, and join 
‘ circles.' ObldmoflT looks quietly at all that and asks 
himself : ‘ What is it for ? ’ And then, the moment that 
the young student iias returned home after his Univer- 
sity years, the saihe atmc^pherc again envelops him. 
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* Why should you think and worry yourself with this or 
thft ? ' Leave that to * others/ Have you not there 
your old nurse, thinking whether there is anything else 
she might do for your comfort ? 

‘ My people did not let me have even a wish/ Gontchar6fi‘ 
wrote in his short autobiography, from which we learned the 
close connection between the author and his hero; ^ all had 
been foreseen and attended to long since. The pld servants, 
with my nuraaat their head, looked into my eyes to guess my 
wishes, trying to remember what I liked best when I was with 
them, wherejEtty writing-table ought to be put, which chair I 
preferred to the others, how to make my bed. The cook tried 
to remember which dishes I had liked in my childhood — ^and 
all could not admire me enough/ 

Such was OUdmpffs youth, and such was to a very 
great extent GontchardfTs youth and character as well. 

The novel begins with ObldmofTs morning in his 
lodgings at St. i^etersburg. It is late, but he is still in 
bed; several U'mes already he has ttied to get up, 
several times his foot was in the slipper; but,j||*ter a 
moment’s reflection, he has returned under his blankets. 
His trusty Zakhdr — his old faithful servant who formerly 
h|d carried him as a baby in his arms — is by his side, 
and l:ipngs him his glass of tea. Visitors come in ; they 
try to induce ObldmoflT to go out, to take a drive to the 
yearly First of May promenade ; but — ‘What for?’ he 
asks. ‘ For what should I take all this trouble, and do 
all this moving about ? ’ And he remains in bed. 

His only trouble is that the landlord wants him to 
leave the lodgings which he occupies. The rooms are 
dull, dusty — Zakhiir is no great admirer of cleanliness ; 
but to change lodgings is such a calamity for Obldmoff 
that he tries to avoid it by all possible means, or at 
least to postpone it. 

Obldmoflf is very well educated, well-bred, he has a 
refined taste, and in matters of art he is a fine judge. 
Everything that is vulgar is repulsive to him. He never 
will commit a dishonest act; hiir cannot He also 
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shades the highest and noblest aspirations of his coh- 
temporaries. Like many others, he is ashamed of 
a serf-owner, and he has in his head a certain s(;mB0' 
which he is going to put some day into writitlj-^a 
scheme which, if it only is carried out, will surely improve 
the condition of his peasants and eventually free them. 

‘The joy of higher inspirations was accessible to him,* 
Gontchardff writes ; ‘ the miseries of mankind were not strange 
to him. Sometimes he cried bitterly in the depths of his 
heart about human sorrows. He felt unnamed, unknown 
sufferings and sadness, and a desire of going somewhere far 
away — probably into that world towards which his friend 
Stoltz had tried to take him in his younger days. Sweet tears 
would then flow upon his cheeks. It would also happen that 
he would himself feel hatred towards human vices, towards 
deceit, towards the evil which is spread all over the world ; 
and he would then feel the desire to show mankind its diseases. 
Thoughts would then burn within him, rolling in his head like 
waves in the sea ; they would grow into decisions which would 
make all his blood boil ; his muscles would be ready to move, 
his sinews would be strained, intentions would be on the point 
of transforming themselves into decisions. . . . Moved by a 
moral force, he would rapidly change over and over again his 
position in his bed ; with a fixed stare he would half hft him- 
self from it, move his hand, look about with inspired ey<!« . 

the inspiration would seem ready to realise itself, to transform 
itself into an act of heroism, and then, What miracles, what 
admirable results might one not expect from so great an effort \ 
But — the morning would pass away, the shades of evening 
would take the place of the broad daylight, and with them 
the strained forces of Obldmoff would incline towards rest — 
the storms in his soul would subside — his head would shake 
off the worrying thoughts — his blood would circulate more 
slowly in his veins~-and Obidmoff would slowly turn over, 
and recline on his back ; looking sadly through his window 
upon the sky, following sadly with his eyes the sun which was 
setting gloriously behind the neighbouring house — and how 
many times had he thus followed with bis eyes that sunset I ’ 

In such lines as these Gontchardff depicts the state of 
inactivity into whith Obldmoff had fallen at tile age 
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of about thirty-five. It is the supreme poetry of l^i- 
laziness created by a whole life of old-time 

llid^ 

CM>ldmoff, as I just said, Is very uncomfortable in his 
lodgings ; moreover, the landlord, who intends to make 
some repairs in the house, wants him to leave ; but for 
Obldmoff to change his lodgings is something so terrific, 
so extraordinary, that he tries by all sorts of artifices 
to postpone the undesirable moment. His old Zakhdr 
tries to convince him that they cannot remain any 
longer in that house, and ventures the unfortunate word 
that, after all, * others ' move when they have to. 

* I thought,* he said, ‘ that others are not worse than we 
are, and that they move sometimes; so we could move, 
too.* 

‘ What, what ? * exclaimed Obldmoflf, rising from his easy- 
chair, * what is it that you say ? * 

Zakhdr felt very ashamed. He could not understand what 
had provoked the reproachful exclamation of his master, and 
did not reply. 

‘ Others are not worse than we are ! * repeated Iliyd Ilyich 
(ObWmoff) with a sense of horror. ‘That is what you have 
came to. Now I shall know henceforth that I am for you the 
$aa|e as “ the others.** ' 

After a time Obldmoff calls Zakhar back and has 
with him an explanation which is worth reproducing. 

‘Have you ever thought what it meant — “the others**?* 
Obldmoff began. ‘ Must I tell you what this means ? * 

Poor Zakhir shifted about uneasily, like a bear in his den, 
and sighed aloud. 

‘ “ Another ** — that means a wild, uneducated mait ; he 
lives poorly, dirtily, in an attic ; he can sleep on a piece of 
felt stretched somewhere on the floor — ^what does that matter 
to him ? — Nothing I He will feed on potatoes and herrings ; 
misery compels him continuously to shift from one place 
to another. He runs about all day long — Af, he may, of 
course, go to new lodgings. There is Lagieff; he tikes 
under his arm his ruler and his two^ shirts wrapped in 
a handkerchief, and he is off. “Where are ypu going?** 
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ypti ask him. — aiii moving/* he says. That is what 
**the others” means, — ^Am I one of those others, do you 
mean ? * 

Zakhir threw a glance upon his master, shifted from one 
foot to the other, but said nothing. 

‘Do you understand now what “another” means?** con- 
tinued Obldmoff. ‘ “ Another,” that is the man who cleans 
his own boots, who himself puts on his clothes — without any 
help ! Of course, he may sometimes look like a gentleman, 
but that is mere deceit : he does not know what it means to 
have a servant — he has nobody to send to the shop to make 
his purchases; he makes them himself — he will even poke 
his own fire, and occasionally use a duster.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Zakhdr sternly, ‘there are many such people 
among the Germans.’ 

‘ That ’s it, that ’s it 1 And I ? do you think that I am one 
of them ? ’ 

‘No, you are different,’ Zakhdr said, still unaole to under- 
stand what his master was driving at. ... ‘ But God knows 
what is coming upon you. . . .* 

‘Ah! I am different! Most certainly I am. Do I run 
about? do 1 work ? don’t I eat whenever 1 am hungry? Look 
at me — am I thin? am I sickly to look at ? Is there anything 
I lack? Thank God, I have people to do things for me. I 
have never put on my own socks since I was born, thank 
God I Must I also be restless like the others ? — What for? — 
And to whom am I saying all this? Have you not been with 
me from childhood? . . . You have seen it all. You know 
that I have received a delicate education ; that I have never 
suffered from cold or from hunger — never knew want — never 
worked for my own bread — have never done any sort of dirty 
work. , . . Well, how dare you put me on the same level as 
the “ others ” ? ’ 

Later on, when Zakhar brought him a glass of water, ‘ No, 
wait a moment,’ Obldmoff said. ‘ I ask you, How did you 
dare to so deeply offend your master, whom you carried in 
your arms when he was a baby, whom you have served all your 
life, and who has always been a benefactor to you ? * 2^khir 
could not stand it any longer — the word benefactor broke him 
dolvn — ^he began to blink. The less he understood the speech 
of Iliyd Ilyfch, the more sad he felt. Finally, the reproachful 
words of his master made him break into tears, while Hiyi 
Ilyich, seizing this pretext for postponing his letter^writing till 
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to-monow, telis IZakhir, ‘ You had bettfl’ pull the blinds down 
and cover me nicely, and see that nobody disturbs me. Pet' 
haps I may sleep for an hour or so, and at half-past five wake 
me for dinner.* 

About this time Obldmoff meets a young girl, Olga, 
who is perhaps one of the finest representatives of 
Russian women in our novels. A mutual friend, Stoltz, 
has said much to her about Obldmoff — about his talents 
and possibilities, and also about the laziness of his life, 
which would surely ruin him if it continued. Women 
are always ready to undertake rescue work, and Olga 
tries to draw Obldmoff out of his sleepy, vegetative 
existence. She sings beautifully, and Obldmoff, who 
is a great lover of music, is deeply moved by her songs. 

Gradually Olga and Obldmoff fall in love with each 
other, and s?»e tries to shake off his laziness, to arouse 
him to higher interests in life. She insists that he shall 
finish the great scheme for the improvement of his 
peasant serfs upon which he is supposed to have been 
working for years. She tries to awaken in him an 
interest for art and literature, to create for him a life in 
which his gifted nature shall find a field of activity. It 
seams at first as if the vigour and charm of Olga are 
going to renovate Obldmoff by insensible steps. He 
wakes up, he returns to life. The love of Olga for 
Obldmoff, which is depicted in its development with a 
mastery almost equalling that of Turgudneff, grows 
deeper and deeper, and the inevitable next step — 
marriage — is approaching. . . . But this is enough to 
frighten away Obldmoff. To take this step he wo^j^d 
have to bestir himself, to go to his estate, to break the 
lazy monotony of his life, and this is too much fdip him. 
He lingers and hesitates to make the first necesswy 
steps. He postpones them from day to day, and 
finally he falls back into his Obldmoffdom, and returns 
to his sofa, his dressing-gown, and hb slippers. Olga 
is ready to do the impossible ; she tries to carry him 
away by her love and her enei^ ; but she is forced 
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to realise that all her endeavours arc useless, and that 
she has trusted too much to her own strength : the 
disease of Obldmoff is incurable. She has to abandon 
him, and .Gontchardff describes their parting in a most 
beautiful scene, from which I will translate here a few 
of the concluding passages. 

* Then we must part ? * she said. ... ‘ If we married, what 
would come next ? ’ He replied nothing. ‘ You would fall 
asleep, deeper and deeper every day — is it not so ? And I — 
you see what I am — I shall not grow old, I shall never be 
tired of life. We should live from day to day and year to 
year, looking forward to Christmas, and then to the Carnival ; 
we should go to parties, dance, and think about nothing at 
all. We should lie down at night thanking God that one day 
has passed, and next morning we should wake up with the 
desire that to-day may be like yesterday ; that would be our 
future, is it not so ? But is that life ? I should wither under 
it — I should die. And for what, Iliya ? Could I make you 
happy ? ’ 

He cast his eyes around and tried to move, to run away, 
but biB feet would not obey him. He wanted to say some* 
thing, but his mouth was dry, his tongue motionless, his voice 
would not come out of his throat. He moved his hand to- 
wards her, then he began something, with lowered voice, but 
could not finish it, and with his look he said to her, * Good- 
bye — farewell.’ 

She also wanted to say something, but could not — moved 
her hand in his direction, but before it had reached bis it 
dropped. She wanted to say ' Farewell,’ but her voice broke 
in the middle of the word and took a false accent. Then her 
face quivered, she put her hand and her head on his shoulder 
and cried. It seemed now as if all her weapons had been 
taken out of her hand — reasoning had gone — there remained 
only woman, helpless against her sorrow. ‘FarcweUi 
Fareweir came out of her sobbings. . . . 

*No,’ siid Olga, trying to look upon him through her teaii» 
‘ it is only now that I see that I loved in you what I wanted 
you to be, I loved the future Obldmon. You are goodi 
honest, Iliy^ you are tender as a dove, you put your bead 
under your wing and want nothing more, you are ready alt 
your life to coo under a roof ... but I am not so, that would 
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be too little for me. I want something more — ^what, 1 do not 
know; can you tell me what it is that i want? give me it, 
that I should. ... As to sweetness, there is plenty of it every- 
where.' 

They part. Olga passes through a severe illness, and 
a few months later we see Obldmoff married to the land* 
lady of his rooms, a very respectable person with beauti- 
ful elbows, and a great master in kitchen affairs and 
household work generally. As to Olga, she marries 
Stoltz later on. But this Stoltz is rather a symbol of 
intelligent industrial activity than a living man. He is 
invented, and I pass him by. 

The impression which this novel produced in Russia, 
on its appearance in 1859, was indescribable. It was a 
far greater event than the appearance of a new work by 
Turgueneff. All educated Russia read OblSmoff and 
discussed ‘ Obldmovism.’ Every one recognised some- 
thing of himsel*" in Obldmoff, felt the disease of Obl6- 
moff in his own veins. As to Olga, thousands of young 
people fell in love with her : her favourite sonff the 
' Casta Diva,’ became their favourite melody. Ana iven 
now one can read and reread Obldmoff with the same 
pleasure as half a century ago. It has lost nothing of 
its meaning, while it has acquired many new ones : there 
are always living Obldmoffs. 

At the time of the appearance of this novel ‘ Obl6- 
moffdom ’ became a current word to designate the state 
of Russia. All Russian life, all Russian history, bears 
traces of the malady — that laziness of mind and heart, 
that right to laziness proclaimed as a virtue, that cqb- 
servatism and inertia, that contempt of feverish activity, 
which characterise Obldmoff and were so much cultivated 
in serfdom times, even amongst the best men in Rimia 
— and even among the malcontents. ‘ A sad result of 
serfdom’ — it was said then. But, as we live further 
away from serfdom times, we begin to realise that Obld- 
moff is not dead amongst us : that serfdom is not the 
only thing which creates this type of men, bat that the 
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very conditions of wealthy life, the routine of civilisec! 
life, contribute to maintain it. 

‘ A racial feature, distinctive of the Russian race,’ others 
said ; and they were right, too, to a great extent The 
absence of a love for struggle ; the ‘ let me alone ’ atti- 
tude, the want of ‘ aggressive virtue ’ ; non-resistance 
and passive submission — these are to a great extent 
distinctive features of the Russian race. And this is 
probably why a Russian writer has so well pictured the 
type. But with all that the Obldmoff type is not limited 
to Russia : it is a universal type — a type which is nur- 
tured by our present civilisation, amidst its opulent, self- 
satisfied life. It is the conserv’^tive type. Not in the 
political sense, but in the sense of the conservatism of 
well-being. A man who has reached a certain welfare, 
or has got it by inheritance, is not willingly moved to 
undertake anj'thing new, because it might mean intro- 
ducing something unpleasant and full of worries into 
his quiet and smooth existence. Therefore he lingers 
in a«Ufe devoid of the true impulses of real life, from 
fear that these might disturb the quietness of his 
vegetative existence. 

Obldmoff knows the value of art and its impulses ; h^ 
knows the higher enthusiasms of poetical love ; he hrf 
felt both. But — ‘ What is the use ? ’ he asks again. 

‘ Why all this trouble of going about and seeing people ? 
What is it for ? ’ He is not a Diogenes who has no 
needs. Far from that. If his meat be served too dry 
and his fowl be burned, he resents it. It is the higher 
interests which he thinks not worth the trouble they 
occasion. When he was young he thought of setting 
his serfs free — in such a way that the step should not 
much diminish his income. But gradually he has for- 
gotten all about that, and now his main thought is, how 
to shake off all the worries of the management of his 
estate. ‘ I don’t know ’ — he says — ‘ what obligatory 
work is, what is farmer’s work, what ownership means, 
“what a poor peasant is and what a rich one; what 
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mak«i a quarter of wheat, when wheat has to be sown 
and reaped, or when it has to be sold.' And when he 
dreams of country life on his estate he thinks of pretty 
greenhouses, of picnics in the woods, of idyllic walks in 
company with a goodly submissive and plump wife, who 
looks into his eyes and worships him. The question of 
why and how all this wealth comes to him, and why all 
these people must work for him, never worries his mind. 
But how many of those all over the world, who own 
factories, wheat-fields, and coal-mines, or hold shares in 
them, ever think of mines, wheat-fields, and factories 
otherwise than in the way Obldmoff thought of his 
country seat — that is, in an idyllic contemplation of how 
others work, without the slightest intention of sharing 
their burdens ? 

The city-bred Obl6moffs may take the place of the 
country-bred, but the type remains. And then comes 
the long succetoion of Obldmoffs in intellectual, social, 
nay even in personal, life. Everything new in the 
domain of the intellect makes them restless, at)4,they 
are only satisfied when all men have accepted the ^me 
ideas. They are suspicious of social reform, because the 
very suggestion of a change frightens them. Love itself 
sfrightens them. Obldmoff is loved by Olga ; he, too, 
loves her ; but to take that step — marriage — frightens 
him. She is too restless. She wants him to go about 
and to see pictures ; to read and to discuss this and that ; 
to throw him into the whirl of life. She loves him so 
much that she is ready to follow him without asking any 
questions. But this very power of love, this very inti^^ 
sity of life, frightens an Obldmoff. 

He tries to find pretexts for avoiding this irruption of 
life into his vegetative existence ; he prizes so much his 
little material comfort that he dares not love — dares not 
take love with all its consequences — ‘ its tears, its im- 
pulses, its life,’ and soon falls back into his cosy Obldr 
movism. 

Decidedly, Obldmovism is not a racial disease. It 
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exists on both continents and in all latitudes. And 
besides the Obldmovism which Gontchardff has so well 
depicted, and which even Olga was powerless to break 
through, there is the squire’s Obldmovisra, the red-tape 
Obldmovism of the Government offices, the scientist’s 
Obldmovism, and, above all, the family-life Obldmovism, 
to which all of us readily pay so large a tribute. 

THE PRECIPICE 

The last and longest novel of Gontchardff, The Pre- 
cipice, has not the unity of conception and workmanship 
which characterise Obldntoff. It contains wonderful 
pages, worthy of a writer of genius ; but, all said, it ie a 
failure. It took Gontchardff full ten years to write it, 
and having begun to depict in it t}'pes of one generation, 
he remodelled later on these types into types from the 
next generation — at a time when the sons differed totally 
from their fathers : he has told this himself in a very 
interesting critical sketch of his own work. As a result 
there is no wholeness, so to speak, in the main personages 
of the novel. The woman upon whom he has bestowed 
all his admiration, Vyera, and whom he tries to represent 
as most sympathetic, is certainly interesting, but not 
sympathetic at all. One would say that GontchardfTs 
mind was haunted by two women of two totally different 
types when he pictured his Vy^ra : the one whom he 
tried — and failed — to picture in Sophie Byelovddova, 
and the other — the coming woman of the sixties, of 
whom he saw some features, and whom he admired, 
without fully understanding her. Vyera’s cruelty to- 
wards her grandmother, and towards Rdyskiy, the hero, 
render her most unsympathetic, although you feel that 
the author adores her. As to the Nihilist, Vdlokhoff, he 
is simply a caricature — taken perhaps from real life — 
maybe from among the author’s persona] acquaintances 
— but certainly not representative of the Nihilist type. 
GontchardfTs first sketch of ViSlokhoff was, as h« wrote 
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himself, some sort of Bohemian Radical erf the forties 
who had retained in full the Don Juanesque features of 
the ‘ Byronists * of the preceding generation. Gradually, 
however, Gontchardff, who had not yet finished his novel 
by the end of the fifties, transformed the figure into a 
Nihilist of the sixties, and the result is that one has the 
sensation of the double origin of Vdlokhoff, as one feels 
the double origin of Vy^ra. 

Of the main figures cf the novel the best and really 
true to life is the grandmother of Vy^ra. This is an 
admirably painted figure of the simple, common-sense, 
independent woman of old Russia, while Martha, the 
sister of Vy^ra, is an excellent picture of the common- 
place girl, full of life, respectful of old traditions, who will 
be one day an honest and reliable mother of a family. 
These two figures, as well as that of the artist Riyskiy 
and several secondary figures, are the work of a great 
artist ; and yet, even in the grandmother, there is much 
exaggeration in the tragical way in which she takes 
Vy^ra*s fall. As to the background of the novel — the 
estate on a precipice leading to the V61ga — it is one of 
the most beautiful landscapes in Russian literature. 

DOSTOY^VSKIY 

Few authors have been so well received, from their 
very first appearance in literature, as Dostoy^vskiy was. 
In 1845 he arrived in St Petersburg, a quite unknown 
young man who only two years before had finished his 
education in a school of military engineers, and afU$r 
having spent two years in the engineering service had 
then abandoned it with the intention of devoting him- 
self to literature. He was only twenty-four when he 
wrote his first novel, Poor People^ which his school^ 
comrade, Grigordvitch, gave to the poet Nekrisoff, 
offering it for a literary almanac. Dostoydvskiy had 
inwardly doubted whether the novel would even be 
read by the editor. He was living then ^ a poor, 
M 
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miserable room, and was fast asleep when at four 
o’clock in the morning Nekrdsoff and Grigordvitch 
knocked at his door. ^ They threw themselves on 
Dostoyevskiy’s neck, congratulating him with tears in 
their eyes. Nekrdsoff and his friend had begun to read 
the novel late in the evening ; they could not stop 
reading till they came to the end, and they were both 
so deeply impressed by it that they could not help 
going on this nocturnal expedition, to see the author 
and tell him \vhat they felt. A few days later 
Dostoyevskiy was introduced to the great critic of the 
time, Byelinskiy, and from him he received the same 
warm reception. As to the reading public, the novel 
produced quite a sensation. The same must be said 
about all subsequent novels of Dostoyevskiy. They 
had an immense sale all over Russia. 

The life of Dostoyevskiy was extremely sad. In the 
year 1 849, four years after he had won his first success 
with Poor People^ he became mixed up in the affairs of 
some Fourierists (members of the circles of Petra- 
shevskiy), who used to meet together to read the works 
of Fourier, commenting on them, and talking about the 
necessity of a Socialistic movement in Russia. At one 
of these gatherings Dostoyevskiy read a certain letter 
from Byelinskiy to G6gol, in which the great critic 
spoke in rather sharp language about the Russian 
Church and the State ; he also took part in a meeting 
at which the starting of a secret printing-office was 
discussed. He was arrested, tried (of course with 
closed doors), and, with several others, was condemned 
to death. In December 1849 he was taken to a public 
square, placed on the scaffold, under a gibbet, to listen 
there to a profusely worded death-sentence, and only 
at the last moment came a messenger from Nicholas I. 
bringing a pardon. Three days later he was trans- 
ported to Siberia and locked up in a hard-labour prison 
at Omsk. There he remained for four years, when 
owing to some influence at St. Petersburg he was 
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liberated, only to be made a soldier. It was said that 
during his detention in the hard-labour prison he was 
submitted, for some minor offence, to the terrible 
punishment of the cat-o’-nine-tails, and from that time 
dates his disease — epilepsy — which he never quite got 
rid of during all his life; but this is considered now as a 
mere legend. The coronation amnesty of Alexander II. 
did not improve Dostoy^vskiy’s fate. Not until 1859— 
four years after the advent of Alexander ll. to the 
throne — was the great writer pardoned and allowed to 
return to Russia. He died in 1883. 

Dostoyevskiy was a rapid writer, and even before his 
arrest he had published ten novels, of which The Double 
was already a forerunner of his later psycho-pathological 
novels, and Nelochka Nezvdnoi^a showed a rapidly 
maturing literary talent of the highest quality. On his 
return from Siberia he began publishing a series of 
novels which produced a deep impression on the 
reading public He opened the series by a great 
novel, The Doivntrodden and Offended^ which was soon 
followed by Memoirs from a Dead-House^ in which he 
described his hard-labour experience. Then came a 
novel, Crime and Punishment, which lately was widely 
read all over Europe and America, and was put on 
the English stage in a very much modified form. 
The Idiot, The Youth, and The Devils deal partly with 
psycho-pathological and partly with social problems ; 
while The Brothers Karamdzoff is considered his pro- 
foundest work and is much admired in certain literary 
circles. 

If Dostoyevskiy’s wo’-k had been judged from the 
purely aesthetic point of view, the verdict of critics 
concerning its literary value could have been very 
severe. He wrote with such rapidity that, as 
Dobroluboff has shown, the literary form is in many 
places almost below criticism. His heroes speak in a 
slipshod way, continually repeating themselves, and 
whatever the hero says in the novel (especially is this 
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so in The Dowtttrodden), you feel it is the author \irfio 
speaks. Besides, to these serious defects one must 
add the extremely romantic and obsolete forms of the 
plots of his novels, the disorder of their construction, 
and the unnatural succession of their events — to say 
nothing of the atmosphere of the lunatic asylum with 
which the later ones are permeated. And yet, with all 
this, the works of Dostoyevskiy are penetrated with 
such a deep feeling of reality, and by the side of the 
most unreal characters one finds characters so well 
known to every one of us, and so real, that all these 
defects are redeemed. Even when you think that 
Dostoydvskiy’s record of the conversations of his heroes 
is not correct, you feel that the men whom he describes 
— at least some of them — were exactly such as he 
wanted to describe them. 

The Memoirs from a Dead-House is the only pro- 
duction of Dostoyevskiy which can be recognised as 
truly artistic : its leading idea is beautiful, and the form 
is worked out in conformity with the idea ; but in his 
later productions the author is so much oppressed by 
his ideas, all very vague, and he grows so nervously 
excited over them, that he cannot find the proper form. 
The favourite themes of Dostoyevskiy are the men who 
have been brought so low by the circumstances of their 
lives that they have not even a conception of there 
being a possibility of rising above these conditions. 
You feel, moreover, that Dostoyevskiy finds a real 
pleasure in describing the sufferings, moral and physical, 
of the downtrodden — that he revels in representing 
that misery of mind, that absolute hopelessness of 
redress, and that completely broken-down condition of 
human nature which is characteristic of neuro-patho- 
logical cases. By the side of such sufferers you find a 
few others who arc so deeply human that all your 
sympathies go with them ; but the favourite heroes of 
Dostoyevskiy are the man and the woman who consider 
themselves as not having either the force to compel 
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respect, or even the right of being trotted as human 
beings. Th^ once have made some timid attempt at 
defending their personalities, but they have succumbed, 
and never will try it again. They will sink deeper and 
deeper in their wretchedness, and die, either frcwn con- 
sumption or from exposure, or they will become the 
victims of some mental affection — a sort of half-lucid 
lunacy, during which man occasionally rises to the 
highest conceptions of human philosophy — while some 
will conceive an embitterment which will bring them to 
commit some crime, followed by repentance the very 
next instant after it has been done. 

In Downtrodden and Offended we see a young man 
madly in love with a girl from a moderately poor 
family. This girl falls in love with a very aristocratic 
prince — a man without principles, but charming in his 
childish egotism — extremely attractive by his sincerity, 
and with a full capacity for quite unconsciously com- 
mitting the worst crimes towards those with whom life 
brings him into contact. The psychology of both the 
girl and the young aristocrat is very good, but where 
Dostoy^vskiy appears at his best is in representing how 
the other young man, rejected by the girl, devotes the 
whole of his existence to being the humble ser\-ant of 
that girl, and ag.ainst his own will becomes instrumental 
in throwing her into the hands of the young aristocrat. 
All this is quite possible, all this exists in life, and it is 
all told by Dostoy^vskiy so a.s to make one feel the 
deepest commiseration with the poor and the down- 
trodden ; but even in this novel the pleasure which the 
author finds in representing the unfathomable sub- 
mission and servitude of his heroes, and the pleasure 
they find in the very sufferings and the ill-treatment 
that has been inflicted upon them, is repulsive to a 
sound mind. 

The next great novel of Dostoy^vskiy, Crime and 
Punishment, produced quite a sensatioa Its hero is a 
youn^ student, Raskdlnikoff, who deeply loves his 
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mother and his sister — both extremely poor, like him- 
self — and who, haunted by the desire of finding some 
money in order to finish his studies and to become a 
support to his dear ones, comes to the idea of killing an 
old woman, a private money-lender whom he knows 
and who is said to possess a few thousand roubles. A 
series of more or less fortuitous circumstances confirms 
him in this idea and pushes him this way. Thus, his 
sister, who sees no escape from their poverty, is going 
at last to sacrifice herself for her family, and to marry 
a certain despicable, elderly man with much money, 
and Raskdlnikoff is firmly decided to prevent this 
marriage. At the same time he meets with an old man — 
a small civil service clerk and a drunkard who has a most 
sympathetic daughter from the first marriage, S6nya. 
The family are at the lowest imaginable depths of desti- 
tution — such as can only be found in a large city like 
St. Petersburg — and Raskdlnikoff is brought to take 
an interest in them. Owing to all these circumstances, 
while he himself sinks deeper and deeper into the 
darkest misery, and realises the depths of hopeless 
poverty and misery which surround him, the idea of 
killing the old money-lending woman takes a firm hold 
of him. He accomplishes the crime and, of course, as 
might have been foreseen, does not take advantage of 
the money : he hardly finds it in his excitement ; and, 
after having lived for a few days haunted by remorse 
and shame — again under the pressure of a series of 
various circumstances which add to the feeling of 
remorse — he goes to surrender himself, denouncing him- 
self as the murderer of the old woman and her sister. 

This is, of course, only the framework of the novel ; 
in reality it is full of the most thrilling scenes of poverty 
on the one hand and of moral degradation on the other, 
while a number of secondary characters — an elderly 
gentleman in whose family RaskdlnikofTs sister has 
been a governess, the examining magistrate, and so on 
~|ire introduced. Besides, Dostoy^vskiy, after having 
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accumulated so many reasons which might have brought 
a Raskdlnikoff to commit such a murder, found it ncces^ 
sary to introduce, moreover, a theoretical motive. One 
learns in the midst of the novel that Raskdlnikoff, 
captivated by the modern, current ideas of materialist 
philosophy, has written and published a newspaper 
article to prove that men are divided into superior and 
inferior beings, and that for the former — Napoleon being 
a sample of them — the current rules of morality are not 
obligatory. 

Most of the readers of this novel and most of the 
literary critics speak very highly of the psychological 
analysis of Raskdlnikoffs soul and of the motives which 
brought him to his desperate step. However, I will 
permit myself to remark that the very profusion of 
accidental causes accumulated by Dostoyevskiy show# 
how diflficult he felt it himself to prove that the propa- 
ganda of materialistic ideas could in reality bring an 
honest young man to act as Raskdlnikoff did. Ras- 
kdlnikoffs do not become murderers under the influence 
of such theoretical considerations, while those who 
murder and invoke such motives, like Lebi^s at Paris, 
are not in the least of the Raskblnikoff type.^ Behind 
Raskdlnikoff I feel Dosloytwskiy trying to decide 
whether he himself, or a man like him, might have been 
brought to act as Raskolnikoflf did, and what would be 
the psychological explanation if he had been driven to 
do so. But such men do not murder. Besides, men 
like the examining magistrate and M. Svidrigailoff are 
purely romantic inventions. 

However, with all its faults, the novel produces a 
most powerful effect by its real pictures of slum life, 
and inspires every honest reader with the deepest com- 
miseration towards even the lowest sunken inhabitants 
of the slums. The fact is, that when Dostoyevskiy 

^ Lebi^s was a French student who murdered an old money- 
lender woman, under the influence — it was said— of the theory 
which represents individual struggle for life as a law of nature. 
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comes to them, he becomes a writer in the best 

sense of the word, like Turgu^nefl or ,Jpolst6y. ' HJarme- 
IddofT — the old drunken official — his drunken\|Ik and 
his death, his family, and the incidents which 
after his burial, his wife and his daughter 
these are living beings and real incidents of thj^ life pf 
the poorest ones, and the pages that Dostoy^vslcly gave 
to them belong to the most impressive and the most 
moving pages in any literature. They have the touch 
of genius. But after these pages comes the romantic 
writer (a follower of Eugene Sue in his best works), and 
the novel which combines these two moods loses its 
unity. 

The Brothers Karamdzoff is the most artistically 
worked out of Dostoy^vskiy’s novels, but it is also the 
flovel in which all the inner defects of the author’s mind 
and imagination have found their fullest expression. 
The philosophy of this novel — incredulous Western 
Europe ; wildly passionate, drunken, unreformed Ru.ssia; 
and Russia reformed by creed and monks — the three 
represented by the three brothers Karam^lzoff — only 
faintly appears in the background. But there is 
certainly not in any literature such a collection of the 
most repulsive types of mankind — lunatics, half-lunatics, 
criminals in germ and in reality, in all possible grada- 
tions — as one finds in this novel. A Russian specialist 
in brain and nervous diseases finds representatives of 
all sorts of such diseases in Dostoy^vskiy’s novels, and 
especially in The Brothers Karamdzoff ^ — the whole being 
set in a frame which represents the strangest mixture 
of realism and romanticism run wild. Whatsoever a 
certain portion of contemporary critics, fond of all 
sorts of morbid literature, may have written about this 
novel, the present writer can only say that he finds it, 
all through, so unnatural, so much fabricated for the 
purpose of introducing — here, a bit of morals, there, 
some abominable character taken from a psycho* 
pathological hospital ; or again, in order to analyse the 
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feelings of some imaginary crintinal, that a few 

good p||^ scattliM here and there do not compen- 
sate reader for the hard task of reading these two 
vohmtf 

&me critics represent TAe Brothers Karamd/eoff as 
an ‘ esswtially Russian ' novel, but an exactly identical 
collection of psycho-pathological types can be found 
in every large city. Even the pasbionate discussions 
about God, which are said to be typical of Russian 
‘ intellectuals,’ were equally passionate in the intel- 
lectuals in those years, 'the sixties,’ in Western 
Europe. 

Dostoy^vskiy is still very much read in Russia ; and 
when his novels w'ere first translated into French, 
German, and English, they were received by certain 
critics as a revelation. He was praised as one of the 
greatest writers c f our own time, and as undoubtedly 
the one who ‘ had best expressed the mystic Slavonic 
soul ’ — whatever that expression may mean ! Turgud- 
neff was eclipsed by Dostoy^vskiy, and Tolstdy w'as 
forgotten for a time. There was, of course, a great deal 
of hysterical exaggeration in all this, and at the present 
time sound literary critics do not venture to indulge in 
such praises. The fact is, that there is certainly a great 
deal of power in whatever Dostoy^vskiy wrote: his 
powers of creation suggest those of Eugene Sue and 
Hoffmann ; and his sympathy with the most down- 
trodden and downcast products of the civilisation of 
our large towns is so deep that it carries aw'^ay the most 
indifferent reader and exercises a powerful impression 
in the right direction upon young readers. His analysis 
of the most varied specimens of incipient psychical 
disease is said to be thoroughly correct. 

Altogether, the artistic qualities of his novels are 
far below those of the three great Russian masters: 
Tolstdy, Turgu^neff, or Gontchardff. Pages of consum- 
mate realism are interwoven with the most fantastical 
incidents worthy only of the most incorrigible tpp)|U^C9, 
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Scenes of thrilling interest are interrupted in order to 
introduce a score of pages of the iupst unnatural theo- 
retical discussions. Besides, the author is in such a 
hurry that he seems never to have had the time himself 
to read over his novels before sending them to the 
printer. And, worst of all, every one of the heroes of 
Dostoy^vskiy, especially in his novels of the later period, 
is a person suffering from some psychical disease or from 
moral perversion. As a result, while one may read 
some of the novels of Dostoy<^vskiy with the greatest 
interest, one is never tempted to reread them, as one 
rereads the novels of Tolstdy and Turgu^neff, and even 
those of many secondary novel writers ; and the present 
writer must confess that he had the greatest pain lately 
in reading through, for instance, The Brothers Karamd- 
zoff^ and never could pull himself through such a novel 
as The Idiot, 

And yet, with all that, one pardons Dostoyevskiy 
everything, because when he speaks of the ill-treated 
and forgotten children of our town civilisation he be- 
comes truly great through his wide, infinite love of 
mankind — of man, even in his worst manifestations. 
Through his love of those drunkards, beggars, petty 
thieves, and so on, whom we usually pass by without 
even bestowing upon them a pitying glance ; through 
hispower of discovering what is human and often great 
in the lowest sunken being ; through the love which he 
inspires in us, even for the least interesting types of 
mankind, even for those who never will make an effort 
to get out of the low and miserable position into which 
life has thrown them — through this faculty Dostoyevskiy 
has certainly won a unique position among the Russian 
writers of modern times ; and he will be read, not for 
the artistic finish of his writings, but for the good 
thoughts which are scattered through them, for their 
real reproduction of slum life in the great cities, and 
for the infinite sympathy whic|i a being like Sdnya can 
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Even in the lowest types of man which he depicted 
he found the meaps of introducing at times truly 
sympathetic features. 

Besides, if in his later-period novels the unsound 
psychiatric element ta|ces in some of his heroes a more 
and more repulsive form, the inner struggles going on 
in men between their higher social conceptions and 
their low, and sometimes lowest, instincts take a more 
and more tragic character. And these struggles be- 
tween the higher and the lower part of human nature 
are depicted with such a psychological insight that the 
reader is kept in their grip, even though he fails to be 
in sympathy with the author. 

NEKRASOFF 

With Nekrdsoff we come to a poet whose work has 
been the subject of a lively controversy in Russia. He 
was born in 1821, his father being a poor army officer 
who married a Polish lady for love. This lady must 
have been most remarkable, because in his poems 
Nekrdsoff continually refers to his mother in accents of 
love and respect, such as perhaps have no parallel in 
any other poet His mother, however, died very early, 
and their large family, which consisted of thirteen 
brothers and sisters, must have been in great straits. 
No sooner had Nicholas Nekrdsoff, the future poet, 
attained his sixteenth year than he left the provincial 
town where the family were staying and went to St. 
Petersburg, to enter the University, where he joined 
the philological faculty. Most Russian students live 
very poorly — chiefly by lessons, or entering as tutors in 
families where they are paid very little, but have at 
least lodging and food. But Nekrdsoff experienced 
simply black misery : ‘ For full three years,' he said at 
a later period, ‘ I felt continually hungry every day.' 
* It often happened that I entered one of the great 
restaurants where people may go to read newsjp|gers, 
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even without ordering anything to eat, and while I read 
my paper I would draw the bread-plate towards myself 
and eat the bread, and that was my only food/ At 
last he fell ill, and during his convalescence the old 
soldier from whom he rented a tiny room, and to whom 
he had already run into debt, one cold November night 
refused to admit his lodger to his room. Nekrdsoff 
would have had to spend the night out of doors, but a 
passing beggar took pity on him and took him to some 
slums on the outskirts of the town, to a ‘ doss-house,' 
where the young poet found also the possibility of 
earning fifteen farthings for some petition that he 
wrote for one of the inmates. Such was the youth of 
Nekrdsoff ; but during it he had the opportunity of 
making acquaintance with the poorest and lowest 
classes of St. Petersburg, and the love towards them 
which he acquired during these peregrinations he re- 
tained all his life. Gradually, by means of relentless 
work, and by editing all sorts of almanacs, he im- 
proved his material conditions. He became a regular 
contributor to the chief review of the time, for which 
Turgueneff, Dostoyevskiy, Herzen, and all our best 
writers wrote, and in 1 846 he even became a co-editor 
of this review, The Conte^uporary, which soon had the 
best forces of Russia as its contributors, and for the 
next fifteen years played so important a part in Russian 
literature. In The Contemporary he came, in the sixties, 
into close contact and friendship with two remarkable 
men, Tchernyshevskiy and Dobroluboff, and about this 
time he wrote his best verses. In 1875 he fell seriously 
ill, and for the next two years his life was simply agony. 
He died in December 1877, and thousands of people, 
especially the University students, followed his body to 
the grave. 

Here, over his grave, began the passionate discussioHi 
which has not yet ended, about the merits of Nekrisoff 
as a poet. While speaking over his grave Dost<yivskiy 
put Nekrdsoff by the side of Pushkin and Lif^ontoff 
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(‘higher still than Pushkin and Lermontoff,’ exclaimed 
some young enthusiast in the crowd), and the question, 
‘ Is Nekr^off a great poet, like PiSshkin and L^r- 
montoff?’ has been discussed ever since. 

NekrisofTs poetry played such an important part in 
my own development, during my youth, that I did not 
dare trust my own high appreciation of it ; and there- 
fore to verify and support my impressions and apprecia- 
tions I have compared them with those of the Russian 
critics, Arsenieff, Skabitch^vskiy, and Vengu^roff (the 
author of a great biographical dictionary of Russian 
authors). 

When we enter the period of adolescence, from six- 
teen years to twenty, we need to find words to express 
the aspirations and the higher ideas which begin to 
wake up in our minds. It is not enough to have these 
aspirations : we want words to express them. Some 
will find these words in those of the prayers which they 
hear in the church ; others — and I belonged to their 
number — will not be satisfied with this expression of 
their feelings : it will strike them as too vague, and 
they will look for something else to express in more 
concrete terms their growing sympathies with mankind 
and the philosophical questions about the life of the 
universe which preoccupy them. They will look for 
poetry. For me, Goethe on the one side, by his philo- 
sophical poetry, and Nckrasoff on the other, by the 
concrete images in which he expressed his love of the 
peasant masses, supplied the words which the heart 
wanted for the expression of its poetical feelings. But 
this is only a personal remark. The question is, whether 
Nektisoff can really be put by the side of Pushkin and 
Lermontoff as a great poet. 

. Some people repudiate such a comparison. He was 
f not a poet, they say, because he always wrote with, a 
(purpose. However, this reasoning, which Is often 
! tended by the pure aesthetics, is evidently incorrect 
Shelley also had a purpose, which did not prevent him 
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from being a great poet ; Browning had a purpose in a 
number of his poems, and this did not prevent him 
from being a great poet. Every great poet has a pur- 
pose in most of his poems, and the question is only 
whether he has found a beautiful form for expressing 
this purpose, or not. The poet who shall succeed in 
combining a really beautiful form, that is, impressive 
images and sonorous verses, with a grand purpose, will 
be the greatest poet. 

Now, one certainly feels, on reading Nekrisoff, that 
he had difficulty in writing his verses. There is nothing 
in his poetry similar to the easiness with which Pushkin 
used the forms of versification for expressing his 
thoughts, nor is there any approach to the musical 
harmony of Lermon toffs verse or A. K. Tolstoy's. 
Even in his best poems there are lines which are not 
agreeable to the ear on account of their wooden and 
clumsy form ; but you feel that these unhappy verses 
could be improved by the change of a few words, with- 
out the beauty of the images in which the feelings are 
expressed being altered by that. One certainly feels 
that Nekrasoff was not master enough of his words and 
his rhymes ; but there is not one single poetical image 
which does not suit the whole idea of the poem, or 
which strikes the reader as a dissonance, or is not 
beautiful ; while in some of his verses Nekrdsoff has 
certainly succeeded in combining a very high degree of 
poetical inspiration with great b^uty of form. It must 
not be forgotten that the Yambes of Barbier and the 
CkAtimenis of Victor Hugo also leave, here and there, 
much to be desired as regards form. 

Nekrisoff was a most unequal writer, but one of the 
above-named critics has pointed out that even amidst 
his most unpoetical ‘poem’ — the one in which he 
describes in very poor verses the printing-office of a 
newspaper — the moment that he touches upon ^e 
sufferings of the working-man there come in twelve 
lines which for the beauty of poetical images and 
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musicalness, connected with their inner force, have few 
equals in the whole of Russian literature. 

When we estimate a poet, there is something general 
in his poetry which we either love or pass by indiffer* 
ently, and to reduce literary criticism exclusively to the 
analysis of the beauty of the poet's verses or to the 
correspondence between 'idea and form' is surely to 
reduce immensely its value. Every one will recognise 
that Tennyson possessed a wonderful beauty of form, 
and yet he cannot be considered as superior to Shelley, 
for the simple reason that the general tenor of the 
latter's ideas was so much superior to the general tenor 
of Tennyson's. It is on the general contents of his 
poetry that NekrasofTs superiority rests. 

We have had in Russia — S. VengueroflT remarks — 
several poets who also wrote upon social subjects or the 
duties of a citiz'^n, such as PlescheyefT and Mindyeff, 
and they attained sometimes, from the versifier's point 
of view, a higher beauty of form than Nekrasoff. But 
in whatever Nekrasoff wrote there is an inner force 
which you do not find in either of these poets, and this 
force suggests to him images which are rightly con- 
sidered as pearls of Russian poetry. Nekrasoff called 
his Muse, ' A Muse of Vengeance and of Sadness,’ and 
this was true. Nekrasoff was a pessimist, but his 
pessimism had an original character. Although his 
poetry contains so many depressing pictures represent- 
ing the misery of the Russian masses, nevertheless the 
fundamental impression which it leaves upon the reader 
is an elevating feeling. The poet does not bow his 
head before the sad reality : he enters into a struggle 
with it, and he is sure of victory. Thq reading of 
Nekrisoff wakes up that discontent which bears in 
itself the seeds of recovery. 

The mass of the Russian people, the peasants and 
their sufferings, are the main themes of our poet’s 
verses. His love for the people passes as a red thread 
through all his works ; he remained true to it all his 
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life. In his younger years that love saved him from 
squandering his talent in the sort of life which so many 
of his contemporaries have led ; later on it inspired him 
in his struggle against serfdom ; and when serfdom 
was abolished he did not consider his work terminated, 
as so many of his friends did : he became the poet of 
the dark masses oppressed by the economical and 
political yoke. He wrote : 

From those whose lives are feast and talking, 

From those whose hands are steeped in blood, 

Lead me into the camp of those 
Who perish for the Cause of Love ! 

Towards the end of his life he did not say, * Well, I 
have done what I could,' but till his last breath his 
verses were a complaint about not having been enough 
of a fighter. He wrote : ‘ Struggle stood in the way of 
my becoming a poet, and songs prevented me from 
becoming a fighter ’ ; and again : 

Only he, who was serving the aims of his time, 

Who was giving his life for his brother men's good, 
Only he will survive in the hearts of mankind. 

Sometimes he sounded a note of despair ; however, 
such a note was not frequent in NekrdsoflT. His Russian 
peasant is not a man who only sheds tears. He is 
serene, sometimes humorous, and sometimes an ex- 
tremely gay worker. Very seldom does Nekrdsoff 
idealise the peasant : for the most part he takes him 
just as he is, from life itself ; and the poet's faith in the 
forces of that Russian peasant is deep and vigorous. 
*A little more freedom to breathe/ he says, ‘and 
Russia will show that she has men, and that she has a 
future.' This is an idea which frequently recurs in his 
poetry. 

The best poem of Nekrdsofif is Red-nosed Frost It is 
the apotheosis of the Russian peasant woman. The 
poem has nothing sentimental in it It is written, on the 
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contrary, in a sort of elevated epic style, and the second 
part, where Frost personified passes on his vtfky through 
the wood, and where the peasant woman is slowly freez- 
ing to death, while bright pictures of past happiness fly 
through her brain — all this is admirable, even from the 
point of view of the most aesthetic critics, because it ts 
written in good verses and in a succession of beautiful 
images and pictures. 

The Peasant Children is a charming village idyll The 
‘Muse of Vengeance and Sadness’ — one of our critics 
remarks — becomes wonderfully mild and gentle as soon 
as she begins to speak of women and children. In fact, 
none of the Russian poets has ever done so much f6r the 
apotheosis of women, and especially of the mother- 
woman, as this supposedly severe poet of Vengeance and 
Sadness. As soon as Nekrdsoff begins to speak of a 
mother he grows powerful ; and the strophes he devoted 
to his own mother — a woman lost in a squire’s house, 
amidst men thinking only of hunting, drinking, and exer- 
cising their powers as slave-owners in their full brutality 
— these strophes are real pearls in the poetry of all 
nations. 

His poem devoted to the exiles in Siberia and to the 
Russian women — that is, to the wives of the Decembrists 
— in exile, is excellent and contains really beautiful 
passages, but it is inferior to either his poems dealing 
with the peasants or to his pretty poem, Sasha^ in which 
he described, contemporaneously with Turgu^neff, the 
very same two types as Riidin and Nat Asha. And yet, 
the concluding scene of the former, relating the interview 
of Princess Volkdnsky with her husband at the bottom 
of a mine in Siberia, is one of the beautiful pages of the 
world’s poetry. 

It is quite true that NekrAsoff s verses often bear traces 
of a painful struggle with rhyme, and that there are lines 
in his poems which are decidedly inferior; but he i$ 
certainly one of our most popular poets amidst the masses 
of the people. Part of bis poetry has alread|f become 
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the inheritance of all the Russian nation. He is im- 
mensely read, not only by the educated classes, but by 
the poorest peasants as well. In fact, as has been re- 
marked by one of our critics, to understand Pushkin a 
certain more or less artificial literary development is re- 
quired ; while to understand Nekrisoff it is sufficient for 
the peasant simply to know reading ; and it is difficult 
to imagine, without having seen it, the delight with which 
Russian children in the poorest village schools are now 
reading Nekrdsoff and learning full pages from his verses 
by heart 

OTHER PROSE-WRITERS OF THE SAME EPOCH 

Having analysed the work of those writers who may 
be considered 'as the true founders of modern Russian 
literature, I ought now to review a number of prose- 
writers and poets of less renown, belonging to the same 
epoch. However, following the plan of this book, only 
some of the most remarkable among them will be men- 
tioned in a few words. 

A writer of great power, very little known in Western 
Europe, who occupies a quite unique position in Russian 
literature, is Serghei TimofEEVITCH AksAkoff(I791- 
1859), the father of the two Slavophile writers, Kon- 
stantin and Iv<ln Aksikcff. He was in reality a contem- 
porary of Pushkin and L^rmontoff, but during the first 
part of his career he displayed no originality whatever, 
and lingered in the fields of pseudo-classicism. It was 
only after Gdgol had written — that is, after 1846 — that 
he struck a quite new vein, and attained the full develop- 
ment of his by no means ordinary talent. In the years 
1 847- 1 855 he published his Memoirs of Anglings Memoirs 
of a Hunter with his Fowling Pieu in the Government of 
Orenburg, and Stories and Remembrances of a Sports- 
man ; and these three works would have been sufficient 
to establish his reputation as a first-rate writegr. The 
Orenbfirg r^on, in the Southern UrAls, iVas vmy thinly 
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inhabited at that time, and its nature and physiognomy 
are so well described in these books thaf Akskkoifs 
work reminds one of the Natural History of Sdboume. 
It has the same accuracy ; but Aks 4 koff is moreover a 
poet and a first-rate poetical landscape painter. Besides, 
he so admirably knew the life of the animals, and so 
well understood them, that in this respect his rivals could 
only be Kryl6ff among the fable-writers, and Brehm 
and Audubon among the naturalists. 

The influence cf G6gol induced S. T. Aks^koff en- 
tirely to abandon the domain of pseudo-classical Action. 
In 1 846 he began to describe real life, and the result was 
a large work, A Family Chronicle and Remembrances 
(1856), soon followed by The Early Years of Bagrdff- 
the-Grandchild (1858), which put him in the first ranks 
among the writers of his century. Slavophile enthusiasts 
described him tv^en as a Shakespeare, nay, as a Homer ; 
but all exaggeration apart, S. T. Aks^koif has really .suc- 
ceeded not only in reproducing a whole epoch in his 
Memoirs, but also in creating real types of men of that 
time, which have served as models for all our subsequent 
writers. If the leading idea of these Memoirs had not 
been so much in favour of the ‘ good old times ’ of serf- 
dom, they would have been even more widely read than 
they are now. 

V. Dal (1801-1872) cannot be omitted even from this 
short sketch. He was born in South-eastern Russia, of 
a Danish father (alinguist)and a Franco-German mother, 
and received his education at the Dorpat University. 
He was a naturalist and a doctor by profession, but 
his favourite study was ethnography, and he became a 
remarkable ethnographer, as well as one of the best 
connoisseurs of the Russian spoken language and its |Wo- 
vincial dialects. H is sketches from the life of ^e people, 
signed Kozak LugAnskiy (about a hundred of t hfim 
awe embodied in a volume. Pictures from Rustam Lift, 
1861 ), were very widely read in the forties and lhe fifties, 
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and were highly praised by Turgu^neff and Byelinskiy. 
Although they are mere sketches and leaflets from a 
diary, without real poetical creation, they are delightful 
reading. As to the ethnographical work of Dal, it was 
immense. During his continual peregrinations over 
Russia, in his capacity of a military doctor attached to 
his regiment, he made most wonderful collections of 
words, expressions, riddles, proverbs, and so on, and em- 
bodied them in two large works. His main work is An 
Explanatory Dictionary of the Russian Language^ in four 
quarto volii'mes (first edition in 1861-1868, second in 
1885-1882): This is a monumental work and contains 
the first and very successful attempt at a lexicology of 
the"^^ Russian language, which, notwithstanding some 
occasional mistakes, is of the greatest value for the under- 
standing and the etymology of the Russian tongue as it 
is spoken in different provinces. It contains at the same 
time a precious and extremely rich collection of linguistic 
material for future research, part of which would have 
been lost by now if Dal had not collected it, fifty years 
ago, before the advent of railways. Another great work 
of Dal, only second to the one just mentioned, is a col- 
lection of proverbs, entitled The Proverbs of the Russian 
People (second edition in 1879). 

A writer who occupies a prominent place in the evolu- 
tion of the Russian novel, but has not yet been sufficiently 
appreciated, is Ivan PanAeff (1812-1862), who was a 
great friend of all the literary circle of the Sovretninnik 
{Contemporary), Of this review he was co-editor with 
Nekrdsoff, and he wrote for it a mass of literary notes 
and feuilletons upon all sorts of subjects, interesting for 
the characteristics of those times. In his novels PanAeff, 
like Turgu^neff, took his types chiefly from the educated 
classes, both at St. Petersburg and in the provinces. 
His collection of * Swaggerers’ {Myschl), both from the 
highest classes in the capitals and from provincials, is 
not inferior to Thackeray’s collection of ‘ snobs/ In fact, 
the ‘ swaggerer,’ as PanAeff understood him, is even a 
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much broader and much more complicated type of man 
than the snob, and cannot easily be described in a few 
words. The greatest service rendered by Pandeff xwas, 
however, the creation in his novels of a series of such 
exquisite types of Russian women that they were truly 
described by some critics as ‘ the spiritual mothers of the 
heroines of furgu^neff.’ 

A. H£rzen (1812-1870) also belongs to the same 
epoch, but he will be spoken of in a subsequent' 
chapter. 

A very sympathetic woman writer, who belongs to 
the same group and would deserve much thore than a 
brief notice, is N. D. Hv6schinskaya (1825-1889; 
Zaionchkdvskaya after her marriage). She wrote under 
the masculine nom de plume of V. KRESTOVSKIY, and 
in order not to confound her with a very prolific writer 
of novels in tht style of the French detective novel — 
the author of St. Petersburg Slums, whose name was 
Vsevolod Krestovskiy — she is usually known in 
Russia as ‘ V. Krestdvskiy-pseudonym.’ 

N. D. Hvdschinskaya began to write very early, in 
1847, and her novels were endowed with such an inner 
charm that they were always admired by the general 
public and were widely read. It must, however, be said 
that during the first part of her literary career the full 
value of her work was not appreciated, and that down 
to the end of the seventies literary criticism remained 
hostile to her. It was only tow^ards the end of her 
career (in 1878-1880) that our best literary critics — 
Mihaildvskiy, Ars^nieff, and the novelist BoborJ^kin — 
recognised the full value of this writer, who deserves 
being placed by the side of George Eliot and the 
author of fane Eyre. 

N. D. Hvdschinskaya certainly was not one of those 
Indio attain recognition at once ; but the cause of the 
rather hostile attitude of Russian critics towards hm* 
was that, having been born in a poor noblemwi’s family 
of Ryazin, and having spent all her life in tlw province, 
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her novels of the first period, in which she dealt with 
provincial life and provincial types only, suffered from 
a certain narrowness of view. This last defect was 
especially evident in those types of men for whom the 
young author tried to win sympathy, but who, after all, 
had no claims to it, and simply proved that the author 
felt the need of idealising somebody, at least, in her 
dull surroundings. 

» Apart from this defect N. D. Hvdschinskaya knew 
provincial life very well and pictured it admirably. 
She jrepresented it exactly in the same pessimistic light 
in which Turgueneff saw it in those same years — the 
last years of the reign of Nicholas I. She excelled 
especially in representing the sad and hopeless existence 
of the girl in most of the families of those times. 

In her own family she met the bigoted tyranny of her 
mother and the * let-me-alone * egotism of her father, 
and among her admirers she found only a collection of 
good-for-nothings who covered their shallowness with 
empty, sonorous phrases. Every novel written by our 
author during this period contains the drama of a girl 
whose best self is crushed in such surroundings, or 
it relates the still more heart-rending drama of an 
old maid compelled to live under the tyranny, the 
petty persecutions, and the pin -prickings of her 
relations. 

When Russia entered into a better period, in the early 
sixties, the novels of Miss Hvoschinskaya also took a 
different, much more hopeful character, and among them 
The Great Bear (1870-71) is the most prominent At 
the time of its appearance it produced quite a sensation 
amidst our youth, and it had upon them a deep influence, 
in the very best sense of the word. The heroine K4tya 
meets in Verhdvskiy a man of the weakling type 
which we know from Turgu^neff's Correspondence ^ but 
dressed this time in the garb of a social reformer, pre- 
vented only by ‘ circumstances " and ‘ misfortunes ' from 
accomplishing greater things. Verhdvskiy, whom KAtya 
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loves and who falls in love with her — so far, at least, as 
such men can fall in love — ^is admirably pictured. Ijjt is 
one of the best representatives in the already rich gallery 
of such types in Russian literature. It must be o\Aied 
that there are in The Great Bear one or two characters 
which are not quite real, or, at least, are not correctly 
appreciated by the author (for instance, the old Bag- 
ryinskiy) ; but we find also a fine collection of admirably 
painted characters ; while K 4 tya stands higher, is more 
alive, and is more fully pictured than Turgu^nefTs 
Natdsha or even his Helen. She has had enough of all 
the talk about heroic deeds which ‘ circumstances ’ pre- 
vent the would-be heroes from accomplishing," and she 
takes to a much smaller task : she becomes a loving 
schoolmistress in a village school, and undertakes to 
bring into the village darkness her higher ideals and 
her hopes of a better future. The appearance of this 
novel, just at the time when that great movement of the 
youth ‘ towards the people ’ was beginning in Russia, 
made it favourite reading among the young people of 
both sexes, by the side of D. L. Mordovtseff’S Signs 
of the Tunes and Spielhagen’s Amboss und Hammer 
and In Reih und Glied. The warm tone of the novel 
and the refined, deeply humane, poetical touches of 
which it is full — all these added immensely to the inner 
merits of The Great Bear. In Russia it has sown many 
a good idea, and there is no doubt that if it were known 
in Western Europe, it would have been here as well a 
favourite with the thinking and well-inspired young 
women and men. 

A third period may be distinguished in the art of 
Miss Hvoschinskaya, after the end of the seventies. 
The novels of this period — among which the series 
entitled The Album ; Groups and Portraits is the best- 
have a new character. When the great liberal move- 
ment which Russia had lived through in the early 
sixties came to an end, and reaction had gdt the upper 
hand, after 1864, hundreds and hundreds those who 
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had been prominent in this movement as representatives 
of advanced thought and reform, abandoned the faith 
and the ideals of their best years. Under a thousand 
various pretexts they now tried to persuade themselves 
— and, of course, those women who had trusted them— 
that new times had come and new requirements had 
grown up ; that they had only become ‘ practical * when 
they deserted the old banner and ranged themselves 
under a new one — that of personal enrichment ; that 
to do this was on their part a necessary self-sacrifice, a 
manifestation of * virile citizenship,* which requires from 
every man that he should not stop even before the 
sacrifice of his ideals in the interest of his ‘ cause.* Miss 
Hvdschinskaya, as a woman who had loved the ideals, 
understood better than any man the real sense of these 
sophisms. She must have bitterly suffered from them 
in her personal life ; and I doubt whether in any litera- 
ture there is a collection of such * groups and portraits * 
of deserters as we see in The Album, and especially in 
At the Photographer's, In reading these stories we are 
conscious of a loving heart which bleeds as it describes 
these deserters, and this makes of Groups and Portraits 
one of the finest pieces of ‘subjective realism* we 
possess in our literature.^ 

POETS OF THE SAME EPOCH 

Several poets of the epoch described in the last two 
chapters ought to be analysed at some length in this 
place, if this book pretended to be a course in Russian 
literature. I shall have, however, to limit myself to 
very short notes, although most of the poets could not 
have failed to be favourites with other nations if they 
had written in a language better known abroad than 
Russian. 

* Two sisters of N. D. Hv6schuiskaya, who wrote under the 
noins de plume of ZimAroff and VEStwiRFF, were also novelists. 
The former wrote a biography of her sister Nathalie. ’ 
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Such was undoubtedly KOLTSdl^F (1808-1843), a 
poet from the people, who has sung in his so 

deeply appealing to every poetical mind, the borderless 
steppes of Southern Russia, the poor life of the tiller 
of the soil, the sad existence of the Russian peasant 
woman, that love which is for the loving soul only a 
source of acute suffering, that fate which is not a mother 
but a step-mother, and that happiness which has been 
so short and has left behind only tears and sadness. 

The style, the contents, the form — all were original in 
this poet of the Steppes. Even the form of his verse 
is not the form established in Russian prosody : it is 
something as musical as the Russian folk-song and in 
places is equally irregular. However, every line of the 
poetry of the Koltsdff of his second period — when he 
had freed himself from imitation and had become a true 
poet of the people — every expression and every thought 
appeal to the heart and fill it with poetical love for 
nature and men. Like all the best Russian poets he 
died very young, just at the age when he was reaching 
the full maturity of his talent and deeper questions were 
beginning to inspire his poetry. 

N IKfTiN ( 1 824- 1861} was another poet who originated 
from a similar class of traders. He was bom in a poor 
artisan’s fam.ily, also in South Russia. His life in this 
family, of which the head was continually under the 
influence of drink, and which the young man had to 
maintain, was terrible. He also died young, but he 
left: some very fine and most touching pieces of poetry, 
in which, with a simplicity that we shall find only widr 
the later folk-novelists, he described scenes frcma 
popular life, coloured with the deep sadness impressed 
upon him by his own unhappy life. 

A. PLESCHfiYEFF (1825-1893) has been for the last 
thirty years of his life one of the favourite Russian 
poets. Like so many other gifted men of his generation, 
he was arrested in 1 849 in connection with the aSair 
the ' Petrash^skiy circles,’ for which Dostoy^vskiy was 
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sent to hard labour. He was found even less ' guilty * 
than the great novelist, and was marched as a soldier 
to the Orenburg region, where he probably would have 
died a soldier, if Nicholas l. had not himself died in 
1855, He was pardoned by Alexander IL, and per- 
mitted to settle at Moscow. 

Unlike so many of his contemporaries, Plesch^yeff 
never let himself be crushed by persecution or by the 
dark years which Russia has lately lived through. On 
the contrary, he always retained that same note of 
vigour, freshness, and faith in his humanitarian, though 
perhaps too abstract ideals, which characterised his first 
poetical productions in the forties. Only towards his 
very latest years, under the influence of ill-health, did 
a pessimistic note begin to creep into his verses. Besides 
writing original poetry he translated very much, and 
very well, from the German, English, French, and 
Italian poets. 

Besides these three poets, who sought their inspira- 
tion in the realities of life or in higher humanitarian 
ideals, we have a group of poets who arc usually de- 
scribed as admirers of ‘ pure beauty ’ and * art for art’s 
sake.’ Th. Tyuttcheff (1803-1873) ^ may be taken 
as the best representative of this group. Turguweff 
spoke of him yery highly — in 1854 — praising his fine 
and true feeling for nature and his fine taste. The 
influence of the epoch of Pushkin upon h|m was evident, 
but his development went on his own original lines. His 
literary legacy was small, but it contained some of the 
finest pieces of Russian poetry — partly descriptions of 
nature (Russian nature, even though he spent most of 
his life abroad), but especially philosophical, panthetstic 
poetry, dealing with nature’s primitive, wild forces. In 
this last direction he sometimes attained great heights. 
He also wrote political verses, but they were so re* 
actionary that they rendered him unsympathetii: to 
* Pronounce Tyiit-cheff. 
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those g^enerations which had to sustain a hnrd straggle 
against the autocratic power and its bureaucracy. 

Apollon MAykoff (1821-1897) is often described 
as a poet of pure art for art’s sake ; at any rate, this is 
what he preached in theory ; but in reality his poetry 
belonged to three distinct domains. In his youth he was 
a pure admirer of antique Greece and Rome, and Im 
chief work, Three Deaths (written in 1852 it received its 
final development thirty years later in Two Worlds), was 
devoted to the conflict between antique paganism and 
natureism and Christianity — the best types in his poem 
being representatives of the former. During these same 
years he wrote several very good pieces of poetry 
devoted to the history of the Church in mediaeval 
times {Savonarola, The Council of Constance). In the 
sixties he was carried away by the liberal movement in 
Russia and in Western Europe, and his poems were 
imbued with its spirit of freedom. He wrote during 
those years Ms best poems, and made numbers of 
excellent translations from Heine. And finally, after 
the liberal period had come to an end in Russia, he 
also changed his opinions and began to write in the 
opposite direction, losing more and more both the 
sympathy of his readers and his talent Apart from 
some of the productions of this last period of decay, 
the verses of Mdykoff are as a rule very musical, 
poetical, and not devoid of force. In his earlier pro- 
ductions, and in some pieces of his third period, he 
attained real beauty. 

N. ScherbIna (1821-1869), also an admirer of 
classical Gr^e, may be mentioned for his anthological 
poetry from the life of Greek antiquity, in which he 
even excelled Mdykoff. 

Polonskiy (1820-1898), a contemporary and a gmt 
friend of Turgu^neff, displayed all the elements of a 
great artist His verses are full of true melody, his 
poetical images are rich, and yet natural and sitnfdle, 
mid the subjects he took were not devoid originaltty. 
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lated by Russian Poets (1857), followed by similar 
editions of Shakespeare, Byron, and Goethe, was epoch- 
making. 

Mikhail MikhAiloff( 1826- 1865), one of the most 
brilliant writers of the Contemporary, condemned in 
1861 to hard labour in Siberia, where he died four 
.years later, was especially renowned for his translations 
from Heine, ^is also for those from Longfellow, Hood, 
Tennyson, Lenan, and others. 

P. Weinberg (born 1830) made his reputation by 
his excellent translations from Shakespeare, Byron 
{Sdrdanapal), Shelley {Cenct), Sheridan, Coppe, Gutz- 
kow, Heine, etc., and for his editions of the work of 
Goethe and Heine in Russian translations. He still 
continues to enrich Russian literature with excellent 
versions of the masterpieces of foreign literatures. 

L MEy (1822-1862), the author of a number of 
poems from popular life, written in a very picturesque 
language, and of several dramas, of which those from 
old Russian life are especially valuable ; one of them, 
The Girl of Pskov, was taken by RlMSKIY KoRSAKOFF 
as the subject of his opera, John the Terrible. He has 
also made a great number of translations, not only from 
the modern West European poets^ — English, French, 
German, Italian, and Polish — but also from Greek, 
Latin, and Old Hebrew, all of which languages he 
knew to perfection. Besides excellent translations of 
Anacreon and the idylls of Theocritus; he wrote also 
poetical versions of the Song of Songs and of various 
other portions of the Bible. 

D. Minayeff (1835-1889), the author of a great 
number of satirical verses, also belongs to this group of 
translators. His renderings from Byron, Bums, Corn- 
wall, and Moore, Goethe and Heine, Leopardi, Dante, 
and several others, were, as a rule, very fine. 

A A. SoKOLbvsKiY (born 1837) translated a great 
deal, both in prose and in verse, from Goe^ and 
Byron, for the Russian editions of these two pod^ ; b<R 
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his life-work was a complete translation of Shakespe^, 
which he published in 1898, with copious historical 
notes and annotations, and for which he received the 
Piisfekin prize of the Academy of Sciences. 

And finally I must mention one, at least, of the 
prose-translators, Vved^:nskiv (1813-1855), for his 
fine translations of the chief novels of Dickens. His^ 
renderings were the result of such an assimilation of 
the genius of Dickens that the translator almost identi- 
fied himself with the original author. 

The translations of Madame L. P. ShelgUn6ff 
from Spielhagen, Auerbach, Schlosser, and so on, are 
also worthy of notice. 
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THE DRAMA 

Its origin — The Tsars Alexis and Peter i. — Sumardkoff — Pseudo-' 
classical tragedies : Knyazhnin ; Ozeroff — First comedies — 
The first years of the nineteenth century — Griboyddoff — 
The Moscow stage in the fifties — Ostrdvskiy ; his first 
dramas — The Thunderstorm — Ostrdvskiy’s later dramas — 
Historical dramas : A. K. Tolstdy — Other dramatic writers. 

The Drama in Russia, as everywhere else, had a double 
origin. It developed out of the religious ‘ mysteries ’ 
on the one hand and the popular comedy on the other, 
witty interludes being introduced into the grave, moral 
representations, the subjects of which were borrowed 
from the Old or the New Testament. Several such 
mysteries were adapted in the seventeenth century by 
the teachers of the Graeco-Latin Theological Academy 
at Kiefif for representation in Little Russian by the 
students of the Academy, and later on these adaptations 
found their way to Moscow. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century— on the 
eve, so to speak, of the reforms of Peter l. — a strong 
desire to introduce Western habits of life was felt in 
certain small circles at Moscow, and the father of Peter, 
the Tsar Alexis, was not hostile to it He took a 
lil^ng to theatrical representations, and induced some 
foreigners residing at Moscow to write pieces for repre- 
sentation at the palace. A certain Gregory under- 
took this task, and, taking German visions of plays, 
which used to be called at that time ‘ English Plays,’ 
he adapted them to Russian tastes. Th* Coiwdy of 

Queen Esther and the Haughty Hamm, Tohias, Judith, 
208 
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etc., were represented before the Tsar* A high func- 
tional of the Church, SiMEdN PdiX>TSKI¥, did not 
disdain to write such mysteries, and several of them have 
come down to us ; while a daughter of Alexis, the 
Princess Sophie (a pupil of Simedn), breaking with the 
strict habits of isolation which were then obligatory fol* 
women, had theatrical representations given , a%^the 
palace in her presence - T 

This was too much for the old Moscow Conservatives, 
and after the death of Alexis the theatre was closed ; 
and so it remained a quarter of a century, Le, until 
1702, when Peter I., who was very fond of the drama, 
opened a theatre in the old capital. He had a company 
of actors brought for the purpose from Danzig, and a 
special house was built for them within the holy pre- 
cincts of the Kremlin. More than that, another sister 
of Peter L, Nathalie, who was as fond of dramatic per- 
formances as the great reformer himself, a few years 
later took all tne properties of this theatre to her own 
palace, and had the representations given there — first 
in German, and later on in Russian. It is also very 
probable that she herself wrote a few dramas — perhaps 
in collaboration with one of the pupils of a certain 
Doctor Bidlo. who had opened another theatre at the 
Moscow Hospital, the actors being the students. Later 
on the theatre of Princess Nathalie was transferred 
to the new capital founded by her brother on the 
Neva. 

The repertoire of this theatre was pretty varied, and 
included, besides German dramas, like Scipio the A/nmn^ 
Don Juan and Don Pedro, and the like, free translations 
from Moliere, as also German farces of a very coars# 
character* A few original Russian dramas (partly con- 
tributed, apparently, by Nathalie), drawn from the lives 
of the saints, and from some Polish novels, widely read 
at that time in Russian manuscript translations, were 
also acted in this theatre. 

{t was out of these elements and out of Wes| European 

O 
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models that the Russian drama evolved, when the 
theatre became, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
a permanent institution. It is most interesting to note, 
that it was not in either of the capitals, but in a pro- 
vincial town, Yarosldv, under the patronage of the local 
tradesmen, that the first permanent Russian theatre was 
founded, in 1750, by the private enterprise of a few 
actors : the two brothers VdlkoflF, Dmitr^vsky, and 
several others. The Empress Elisabeth — probably 
following the advice of Sumardkoff, who himself began 
about that time to write dramas — ordered these actors 
to move to St. Petersburg, where they became ‘ artists 
of the Imperial Theatre,’ in the service of the Crown. 
Thus the Russian theatre became, in 1756, an institu- 
tion of the Government. 

SUMAR^KOFF (1718-1777), who wrote, besides verses 
and fables (the latter of a certain value), a considerable 
number of tragedies and comedies, played an important 
part in the development of the Russian drama. In his 
tragedies he imitated Racine and Voltaire. He followed 
strictly their rules of ‘ unity,’ and cared even less than 
they did for historical truth ; but as he had not the 
great talent of his French masters, he made of his 
heroes mere personifications of certain virtues or vices, 
figures quite devoid of life, and indulging in endless 
pompous monologues. Several of his tragedies (f/tfrev, 
written in 1747, Sindv and Tnivor, Yaropdlk and DUitza, 
Dmitri the Impostor') were taken from Russian history ; 
but, after all, their heroes were as little Slavonian as 
Racine’s heroes were Greek and Roman. This, howev'er, 
must be said in favour of Sumardkoff, that he never 
failed to express in his tragedies the more advanced 
humanitarian ideas of the times — sometimes with reid 
feeling, which pierced through even the conventional 
forms of speech of his heroes. As to his comedies, 
although they had not the same success as his serious 
dramas, they were much nearer to life. They contained 
touches of the life of Russia, especially pf the life of Ihe 
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Moscow nobilily, and their satirical chatacter on- 
doubtedly influenced Sumardkoffs followers. 

KnyazhnIn (1742-1791) followed on tibe same lines. 
Like SumardkoflT he translated tragedies from ^ 
French, and also wrote imitations of French tragedies, 
taking his subjects partly from Russian history {Rossldo, 
1 784 ; VacUm of Novgorod, which was printed after his 
death and was immediately destroyed by the Govern- 
ment on account of its tendencies towards freedom). 

OZEROFF ( 1 769- 1816; continued the work of Knyazh- 
nin, but introduced the sentimental and the romantic 
elements into his pseudo-classical tragedies {Oedipus in 
Athens, Death of Olkg). With all their defects these 
tragedies enjoyed a lasting success, and powerfully 
contributed to the development of both the stage and a 
public of serious playgoers. 

At the same time comedies also began to be written 
by the same authors and their followers ( The Brawler, 
Strange People, by Knyazhnin), and although they were 
for the most part imitations of the F'rench, nevertheless 
subjects taken from Russian everyday life began to be 
introduced. Sumardkoff had already done something 
in this direction, and he had b«n seconded by 
Catherine n., who contributed a couple of satirical 
comedies, taken from her surroundings, such as The Fite 
of Mrs. GrumHer, and a comic opera from Russian 
popular life. She was perhaps the first to introduce 
Russian peasants on the stage ; and it is worthy of note 
that the taste for a popular vein on the stage rapidly 
developed — the comedies. The Miller, by AblesImoff, 
Zbitenshik {The Hawker'), by Knyazhnin, and so on, 
all taken from the life of the people, being for some 
time great favourites with the playgoers. 

Von WiziN has already been mentioned in a previous 
chapter, and it is sufficient here to recall tl»s fact, that 
by his two comedies, The Brigadier {176%) and Nidorosl 
(1782), which continued to be played up to the middle of 
nineteenth century, he became the fatho^ of the teal- 
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i&tic satirical comedy in Russia. Denufmation ( Ydbnki)^ 
by KapnIst, and a few coinedies contributed by the great 
fable-writer Kryloff, belong to the same category. 

THE FIRST YEARS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

During the first thirty years of the nineteenth century 
the Russian theatre developed remarkably. The stage 
produced, at St. Petersburg and at Moscow, a number 
of gifted and original actors and actresses, both in 
tragedy and in comedy. The number of writers for 
the stage became so considerable that all the forms of 
dramatic art were able to develop at the same time. 
During the Napoleonic wars patriotic tragedies, full of 
allusions to current events, such as Dmitri Donskdy 
(1807), by Ozeroff, invaded the stage. However, the 
pseudo-classical tragedy continued to hold its own. 
Better translations and imitations of Racine were pro- 
duced (KatEnin, Kokostikin) and enjoyed a certain 
success, especially at St Petersburg, owing to good 
tragic actors of the declamatory school. At the same 
time translations of Kotzebue had an enormous 
success, as also the Russian productions of his senti- 
mental imitators. 

Romanticism and pseudo-classicism were, of course, 
at war with each other for the possession of the stage, 
as they were in the domains of poetry and the novel ; 
but, owing to the spirit of the time, and patronised as 
it was by KaramzIn and ZHUKOVSKIY, romanticism 
triumphed. It was aided especially by the energetic 
efforts of Prince Shahovskoy, who wrote, with a good 
knowledge of the stage, more than a hundred varied 
pieces — tragedies, comedies, operas, vaudevilles, and 
ballets — taking the subjects for his dramas from Walter 
Scott, Ossian, Shakespeare, and Pushkin. At the same 
time comedy, and especially satirical comedy, as also 
the vaudeville (which approached comedy by ^ ratho" 
more careful treatment of characters than is usual in 
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that sort of literature on thcTrench stage), repre- 
sented by a very great number of more < 3 /r less original 
productions. Besides the excellent translations of 
HmelnItskiy from MoliOre, the public enjoyed also 
the pieces of Zagoskin, full of good-hearted merriment, 
the sometimes brilliant and always animated comedies 
and vaudevilles of Shahovskoy, the vaudevilles of A. I. 
PfSAREFF, and so on. True, all the comedies were 
either directly inspired by Moliire or were adaptations 
from the French into which Russian characters and 
Russian manners had been introduced. But as there 
was still some original creation in these adaptions, 
which was carried a step further on the stage by gifted 
actors of the natural, realist school, it all prepared the 
way for the truly Russian comedy, which found its 
embodiment in Griboyedoff, Gdgol, and Ostrdvskiy. 

oriboyFdoff 

Griboyedoff (1795-1829) died very young, and all 
that he left was one comedy. Misfortune from Intelli- 
gence {Gdre ot Umd), and a couple of scenes from an 
unfinished tragedy in the Shakespearian style. How- 
ever, his coniedy is a work of genius, and owing to it 
alone Griboyedoff may be described as having done 
for the Russian stage what Pushkin has done for 
Russian poetry. 

Griboyedoff was born at Moscow, and received a 
good education at home before he entered the Moscow 
University, at the age of fifteen. Here he was fortunate 
enough to fall under the influence of the historian 
Schlbtzer and Professor Buhle, who developed in him 
the desire for a thorough acquaintance with the world- 
literature, together with habits of serious work. It was 
consequently during his stay at the University (18 lo- 
1812) that Griboyedoff wrote the first skhtch of his 
comedy, at which he worked for the next twelve years. 
In 1812, during the invasion of Napoleon, he entered 
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the military service, and for four years remained an 
officer of the hussars, chiefly in Western Russia. The 
spirit of the army was quite different then from what it 
became later on under Nicholas I. : it was in the army 
that the ‘ Decembrists ' made their chief propaganda, 
and Griboy^doff met among his comrades men of high 
humanitarian tendencies. In i8i6 he left the military 
service, and, obeying the desire of his mother, entered 
the diplomatic service at St Petersburg (now Petrograd), 
where he became friendly with the * Decembrists * 
Tchaaddeff (see chapter viii.), Ryleeff, and Oddevskiy 
(see chapters i. and ii.). 

A duel, in which Griboyddoff took part as a second, 
was the cause of the future dramatist’s removal from 
St. Petersburg. His mother insisted upon his being 
sent as far as possible from the capital, and he was 
accordingly despatched to Teheran. He travelled a 
good deal in Persia, and, with his wonderful activity 
and liveliness, took a prominent part in the diplomatic 
work of the Russian Embassy. Later on, staying at 
Tiflis, and acting as a secretary to the Lieutenant of 
the Caucasus, he \vorked hard in the same diplomatic 
domain ; but he worked also all the time at his comedy, 
and in 1824 he finished it while he w^as for a few 
months in Centra! Russia. Owing to a mere accident 
the manuscript of Misfortune from Intelligence became 
known to a few^ friends, and the comedy produced a 
tremendous sensation among them. In a few months 
it was being widely read in manuscript copies, raising 
storms of indignation amongst the old generation, and 
provoking the greatest admiration among the young. 
All efforts, however, to obtain its production on the 
stage, or even to have it represented once in private, 
were thwarted by the censorship, and GriboyAloff 
returned to the Caucasus without having seen bis 
comedy played at a theatre. 

There, at Tiflfs, he was arrested a few days after the 
14th of Pecember 1825 (sec chapter ij), aii4 
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speed to the St Peters|>ui^ fortress, where his best 
friends were already hi^isoned;*^ It is said in the 
Memoirs of one of the iSecembrists that even in the 
gloomy surroundings of the fortress the habitual bright- 
ness of Griboy^doff did not leave him. He used to tell 
his unfortunate friends such amusing stories by means 
of taps on the walls that they rolled on their beds, 
laughing like children. 

In June 1826 he was set free, and sent back to 
Tiflis. But after the execution of some of his friends 
— RyWeff was among them — and the harsh sentence to 
hard labour for life in Siberian mines, which was passed 
upon all the others, his old gaiety was gone for ever. 

At Tiflis he worked harder than ever at spreading 
seeds of a better civilisation in the newly conquered 
territory ; but next year he had to take part in the war 
of 1827-1828 against Persia, accompanying the army 
as a diplomatic s^ent, and after a crushing defeat of the 
Shah, Abbas Mirza, it was he who concluded the well- 
known TurkmanchAy treaty, by which Russia obtained 
rich provinces from Persia and gained such an influence 
over her inner affairs. After a flying visit to St. 
Petersburg, Griboy^doflF was sent once more to Teheran 
— this time as an ambassador. Before leaving, he 
married at Tiflis a Georgian princess of remarkable 
beauty, but he felt, as he left the Caucasus for Persia, 
that his chances of returning alive were few : ‘ Abbas 
Mirza,’ he wrote, ‘ will never pardon me the Turkman- 
chiy treaty’ — and so it happened. A few months 
after his arrival at Teheran a crowd of Persians fell 
upon the Russian embassy, and Griboyiidoff was killed. 

For the last few years of his life Griboy^doflf had not 
much time nor taste for literary work. He knew that 
nothing he desired to write could ever see the light 
Even Misfortune from Intelligence had been so mutilated 
by censorship that many of its best passives had lost 
all sense. He wrote, however, a tragedy in the romantic 
Style, A Georgian Night, and those of h^ friends who 
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hiad read it in full railed kigli|^its poetic and dramatic 
qualities ; but only two froni this tragedy 

and the outline of its contet^pbave reached us. The 
manuscript was lost — perhap^t Teheran. 

Misfortune from Intelligence is a most powerful satire, 
directed against the high society of Moscow in the 
years 1820-1830. Griboyedoff knew this society from 
the inside, and his types are not invented. Real men 
gave him the foundations for such immortal types as 
FAmusolf, the aged nobleman, and Skaloziib, the fanatic 
of militarism, as well as for all the secondary personages. 
As to the language in which Griboyedoff s personages 
speak, it has often been remarked that up to his time 
only three writers had been such great masters of the 
truly Russian spoken language : Pushkin, Kryldff, and 
Griboyedoff. Later on Ostrdvskiy could be added to 
these three. It is the true language of Moscow. Be* 
sides, the comedy is full of verses so strikingly satirical 
and so well said that scores of them became proverbs 
known all over Russia. 

The idea of the comedy must have been suggested 
by Molifere’s Misanthrope^ and the hero, Tchatskiy, has 
certainly much in common with Alceste. But Tchatskiy 
is, at the same time, so much Griboyedoff himself, and 
his cutting sarcasms are so much the sarcasms which 
Griboyedoff and his Decembrist friends must have 
launched against their Moscow acquaintances, while all 
the other persons of the comedy are so truly Moscow 
people — so exclusively Moscow nobles — that apart from 
its leading motive, the comedy is entirely original and 
most thoroughly Russian. 

Tchitskiy is a young man who returns from a long 
journey abroad, and hastens to the house of an old 
gentleman, F^rausoff, whose daughter Sophie was his 
playmate in childhood, and is loved by him now. How* 
ever, the object of his vows has meanwhile made the 
acquaintance of her father’s secretary— a most insigntfi* 
caiit and repulsive young man, Moltchilip, whose rules 
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of life are : first, ‘ panctuaitty,* ai^ 

next, to please eveiy i|||B|-the hdiiise of bis siqierton^ 
down to the gatekeepdj^ptl his dc^, ‘ that even the d(^ 
may be kind to me.’ 'Wllowing his rules, Moltchdlfit 
courts at the same time the daughter of his princ^tal 
and her maid ; the former, to make himself agreeable in 
his master’s house, and the latter, because she pleases 
him. Tchdtskiy is received in a very cold way. Sophie 
is afraid of his intelligence and his sarcasm, and her 
father has already found a partner for her in Colonel 
Skaloziib — a military man full six feet high in his 
socks, who sp)eaks in a deep bass voice, exclusively 
about military matters, but has a fortune and will soon 
be a general. 

Tch^tskiy behaves just as an enamoured young man 
would do. He sees nothing but Sophie, whom he pur- 
sues with his adoration, making in her presence stinging 
remarks about Moltchdlin, and bringing her father to 
despair by his free criticism of Moscow manners — the 
cruelty of the old serf-owners, the platitudes of the old 
courtiers, and so on ; and as a climax, at a ball which 
FAmusoff gives thatnight.he indulges in long monolc^es 
against the adoration of the Moscow ladies for every- 
thing French. Sophie, in the meantime, offended by his 
remarks about Moltchiilin, retaliates by setting afloat the 
rumour that TchAtskiy is not quite right in his mind, a 
rumour which is taken up with delight by society at tire 
ball, and spreads like wildfire. 

It has often been said in Russia that the satirical re- 
marks of Tch^tskiy at the ball, being directed against 
such a trifling matter as the adoration of foreigners, arc 
rather superficial and irrelevant. But it is more than 
probable that Griboy^doff limited himself to such inno- 
cent remarks because he knew that no others would be 
tolerated by the censorship ; he must have hoped that 
these, at least, would not be wiped out by the censor’s 
red ink. From what Tchdtskiy says during his morning 
call in FdmusofiTs study, and from what is dropped by 
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other personages, it is eviden^that Griboy^doff had far 
more serious criticisms to putf'ikto his hero's mouth. 

Altogether, a Russian satirical writer is necessarily 
placed under a serious disadvantage with foreigners. 
When Molifere gives a satirical description of Parisian 
society, this satire is not strange to the readers of other 
nations : we all know something about life in Paris ; but 
when Griboyedoff describes Moscow society in the same 
satirical vein, and reproduces in easily flowing verses 
purely Moscow types — not even typical Russians, but 
Moscow types (‘ On all the Moscow people,’ he says, 

‘ there is a special stamp ') — they are so strange to the 
Western mind that the translator ought to be half- 
Russian himself, and a poet, in order to render Griboy<^- 
doffs comedy in another language. If such a translation 
were made, I am sure that this comedy would become 
a favourite on the stages of Western Europe. In Russia 
it has been played over and over again up to the present 
time, and although it is now seventy years old, it has 
lost nothing of its interest and attractiveness.^ 

THE MOSCOW STAGE 

In the forties of the nineteenth century the theatm 
was treated everywhere with great respect — and more 
than anywhere else was this the case in Russia. Italian 
opera had not yet reached the development it attained 
at St Petersburg some twenty years later, and Russian 
opera, represented by poor singers, and treated as a step- 
daughter by the directors of the Imperial Theatres, 
offered but little attraction. It was the drama and occa- 
sionally the ballet, when Fanny Elsler, or a local star, 
appeared on the horizon, which brought together the 
b^t elements of educated society and aroused the youth 

^ In Appendix B I give the attempt I have made to translate in 
blank verses one of the most striking scenes of Misfortune from 
scene during the ball, when Sophie, half acci- 
dentally, launches the rumour of Tchdtskiy having gent mad* 
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of all classes, includit^ the University students. The 
dramatic stage was looked, upon— to speak in the style 
of those years — as ‘ a temple of art,’ a centre of fer- 
reaching educational influence. As to the actors and 
actresses, they endeavoured, in their turn, not merely to 
render on the stage the characters created by the drama> 
tist ; they did their best to contribute themselves, like 
Cruikshank in his illustrations of Dickens’s novels, to 
the final creation of the character, by finding its true 
personification. 

It was especially at Moscow that this intellectual inter- 
course between the stage and society was going on, and 
a superior conception of dramatic art was developed. 
The intercourse which G6gol established with the actors 
who played his Inspector -General, and especially with 
SCHfiPKiN ; the influence of the literary and philoso- 
phical circles which had then their seat at Moscow ; and 
the intelligent appreciation and criticism of their work 
which the actors found in the Press — all this concurred 
in making of the Moscow MAliy Tedtr (Small Theatre) 
the cradle of a superior dramatic art. While St Peters- 
burg patronised the so-called ‘ French ’ school of acting 
— declamatory and unnaturally refined — the Moscow 
stage attained a high degree of perfection in the develop- 
ment of the naturalistic school. I mean the school of 
which Duse is now such a great representative, and to 
which Lena Ashwell owed her success in Resurrec- 
tion ; that is, the school in which the actor parts with 
the routine of conventional stage tradition, and provokes 
the deepest emotions in his audience by the depth of his 
own real feeling and by the natural truth and simplicity 
of its expression. 

In the forties and the early fifties this school had at- 
tained its highest perfection at Moscow, and had in its 
ranks such first-class actors and actressy as Sch^pktn — 
the real soul of this stage — MotchAloff, Saik)vskiy, 
S. VasIlieff, and Mme. NlKtfLiNA-KosslTSKAYA,spp- 
ported by (juite a pleiad of good se«>ndar^ 
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repertoire was not very rich ; bii^t the two comedies of 
Gdgol {Inspector-Gemral and Marriage), occasionally 
Griboyedovs great satire ; a comedy, The Marriage of 
Kretchinskiy, by SUKHOv6-KOBf LIN, which gave excel- 
lent opportunities for displaying the best qualities of the 
artists just named ; now and then a drama of Shake- 
speare,^ plenty of melodramas adapted from the French, 
and vaudevilles which came nearer to light comedy than 
to farce — this was the ever-varied programme of the 
Small Theatre. Some play*^ were played to perfection 
— combining the ensemble and the ‘ go * which charac- 
terise the Od6on with the simplicity and naturalness 
already mentioned. 

The mutual influence which the stage and dramatic 
authors necessarily exercise upon each other was admir- 
ably illustrated at Moscow. Several dramatists wrote 
specially for this stage — not in order that this or that 
actress might eclipse all others, as happens nowadays in 
those theatres where one play is played scores of nights 
in succession, but for this given stage and its actors as a 
whole. Ostrovskiy (1823-1 886) was the one who best 
realised this mutual relation between the dramatic author 
and the stage, and thus he came to hold with regard to 
the Russian drama the same position that Turgu^ncff 
and Tolstdy hold with regard to the Russian novel. 

OSTROVSKIY : POVERTY--NO VICE 

Ostrovskiy was born at Moscow in the family of a 
small civil functionary, and, like the best of the younger 
generation of his time, he was from the age of seventeen 
an enthusiastic visitor of the Moscow theatre. At that 
age, we are told, his favourite talk with his comrades was 
the stage. He went to the University, but two years 

^ Shakespeare has always been a great favourite in Russia, tMHh 
in the two capitals and the provinces, but his dramas reqitire a 
certain wealth of scenery not always at the disposal of tht Small 
Theatre. 
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later he was compelled to leave, in consequence of a 
quarrel with a profignsor, and he htcame an under-cierk 
in one of the old Commercial tribunals. There he had 
the very best opportunities of making acquaintance with 
the world of Moscow merchants — a quite separate cla^ 
which remained in its isolation the keeper of the tradi* 
tions of old Russia. It was from this class that Ostrdv- 
skiy took nearly all the types of his first and best dramas. 
Only later on did he begin to widen the circle of his ob- 
servations, taking in various cla.sses of educated society. 

His first comedy, Pictures of Family Happiness, was 
written in 1 847, and three years later appeared his first 
drama, tVe shall settle it among Ourselves, or The Bank- 
rupt, which at once gave him the reputation of a great 
dramatic writer. It was printed in a review, and had a 
great vogue all over Russia (the actor Saddvskiy read 
it widely in private houses at Moscow), but it was not 
allowed to be pu. on the stage. The Moscow merchants 
even lodged a complaint with Nicholas i. against the 
author, and Ostrovskiy was dismissed from the civil 
service and placed under police supervision as a suspect. 
Only many years later, four years after Alexander IL 
had succeeded bis father — that is, in i860 — was the 
drama played at Moscow, and even then the censorship 
insisted upon introducing at the end of it a police-ofificer 
to represent the triumph of justice over the wickedness 
of the bankrupt. 

In the years 1853 and 1854 Ostrdvskiy brought out 
in close succession two dramas of remarkable power — 
Don't take a Seat in Other People's Sledges, and Poverty 
— no Vice. The subject of the former was not new : a 
girl from a tradesman’s family runs away with a noble- 
man, who abandons and ill-treats her when he realise^ 
that she will get from her father neither pardon nor 
money. But this subject was treated with such fresh- 
ness, and the characters were depicted in positions so 
wdl chosen, that for its literary and stage qualities, the 
dntiaa is one of the best Ostardvskiy has wiitW As 
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to Poverty — no Vice, it produced a tremendous im- 
pression all over Russia. We see in it a family of the 
old type, the head of which is a rich merchant — a man 
who is wont to impose his will upon all his surroundings 
and has no other conception of life. He has, however, 
taken outwardly to ‘ civilisation ’ — that is, to restaurant 
civilisation : he dresses in the fashions of Western 
Europe and tries to follow Western customs in his 
house — at least in the presence of the acquaintances he 
makes in the fashionable restaurants. Nevertheless, his 
wife is his slave, and his household trembles at his voice. 
He has a daughter who loves, and is loved by, one of 
her father’s clerks, Mitya, a most timid but honest young 
man, and the mother would like her daughter to marry 
this clerk ; but the father has made the acquaintance 
of a more or less wealthy aged manufacturer, who 
dresses according to the latest fashion, drinks cham- 
pagne instead of rye- whisky, and therefore plays 
among Moscow merchants a certain rcMe of authority 
in questions of fashion and rules of propriety. To this 
man the girl must be married. She is saved, however, 
by the interference of her uncle, Lubim Tortsoff. Lubim 
was once rich, like his brother, but he was not satisfied 
with the dull Philistine life of his surroundings, and 
seeing no way out of it and into a better social atmo- 
.sphere, he took to drink — to unmitigated drunkenness, 
such as was to be seen in olden times at Moscow. His 
wealthy brother has helped him to get rid of his fortune, 
and now in a ragged mantle he goes about the lower- 
class taverns, making of himself a sort of jester for a 
chance glass of gin. Penniless, dressed in his rags, 
cold and hungry, he comes to the young clerk’s room, 
asking permission to stay there overnight 

The drama goes on at Christmas time, and this gives 
Ostrdvskiy the opportunity for introdudng all sorts of 
songs and Christmas masquerades, in true Russian styte. 
In the midst of all this merriment, which has been going 
on in his absence, Tortsdflf, the father, comes in fdllh 
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bridegroom of his choice. All the ‘ vulgar ’ pleasures 
must now come to an end, aftd the father, full of venara- 
tion for his fashionable friend, curtly orders his daughter 
to marry the man he has chosen for her. The tears of 
the girl and her mother are of no avail : the father’s 
orders must be obeyed. But there enters Lubim 
Tortsdff, in his rags and with his jester’s antics — terrible 
in his degradation, and yet a man. The father’s terror 
at such a sight can easily be imagined, and Lubim 
Tortsdff, who during his wanderings has heard all about 
the manufacturer's past, and who knows of his brother’s 
scheme, begins to tell before the guests what sort of 
man the would-be bridegroom is. The latter, holding 
himself insulted in his friend's house, affects great anger 
and leaves the room, whereupon Lubim T^s6ff tells 
his brother what a crime he is going to commit by 
giving his daughter to the old man. He is ordered to 
leave the room, but he persists, and, standing in the 
rear of the crowd, he begins piteously to beg : ‘ Brother, 
give your daughter to Mitya’ (the young clerk); ‘he, 
at least, will give me a corner in his house. I have 
suffered enough from cold and hunger. My years are 
passing : it becon.es hard fbr me to get my piece of bread 
by performing m>' antics in the bitter frost li^tya will 
let me live honestly in mj' old age.’ The mother and 
daughter join with the unde, and finally the father, who 
resents the insults of his friend, exclaims : ‘ Well, do 
you take me, then, for a wild beast ? I won’t give my 
daughter to that man. Mitya, marry her ! ’ 

The drama has a happy end, but the audience feels 
that it might have been as well the other way. The 
father's whim might have ended in the life-long misery 
and misfortune of the daughter, and this would pn^M^ly , 
have been the outcome in most such cases. 

Like Griboy^dofFs comedy, like GontchardfTs 
OUdmoff, and many other good things in Russian 
Uferature, this drama is so typically Russian one is 
apt ,tp overlook its broadly human signih^tion. It 
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soems to be typically Moscovite; but, change names 
and customs, change few details and rise a bit 
higher or sink a bit lower in the strata of society; 
put, instead of the drunkard Lubim Tortsdff, a poor 
relation or an honest friend who has retained his 
common sense — and the drama applies to any nation 
and to any class of society. It is deeply human. This 
is what caused its tremendous success and made it a 
favourite on every Russian stage for fifty years. I do 
not speak, of course, of the foolishly exaggerated en- 
thusiasm with which it was received by the so-called 
nationalists, and especially the Slavophiles, who saw in 
Lubfm Tortsdff the personification of a ‘ truly Russian 
soul ’ — a man who, even though he has sunk so deep, 
retains virtues which ‘ the rotten West ' can never 
possess ! The more sensible of Russians did not go to 
such lengths ; but they understood what wonderful 
material of observation, drawn from real life, this and 
the other dramas of Ostrovskiy Ayere offering. The 
leading review of the time was The Contemporary, and 
its leading critic, Dobroliiboff, wrote two long articles 
to analyse Ostrovskiy’s dramas, under the significant 
title of The Kingdom of DaVkness ; and when he had 
passed review all the darkness which then prevailed 
in Russian life as represented by Ostrdvskiy, he pro- 
duced something which has been one of the most 
powerful inflences in the whole subsequent intellectual 
development of the Russian youth. 

THE THUNDERSTORM 

^ One of the best dramas^of Ostrdvskiy is The Thunder- 
storm (translated by Mrs. Constance Garnett as The 
Storm), The scene is laid in a small provincial town, 
somewhere on the upper V61ga, where the manners of 
the local tradespeople have retained the stamp of priimi^ 
tive wildness. Th^e is, for instance, one old merchant, 
IHkdy, very tmidi respected by the inhabitants, Who 
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represents a special type of those tyrants irhom Ostrdw 
skiy has so well depicted Whomever Dikdy ha^ a 
payment to make, even though he knows perfectly well 
that pay he must, he stirs up a quarrel with the man to 
whom he is in debt. He has an old friend, Madame 
Kabandva, and when he is the worse for drink, and in 
a bad temper, he always goes to her : * I have no business 
with you,' he declares, ‘but I have been drinking/ 
Following is a scene which takes place between them : 

Kabanbva : I really wonder at you ; with all the crowd of 
folks in your house, not a single one can do anything to your 
liking. 

DMy : That ’s so \ 

Kabanbva : Come, what do you wantpf me ? 

Dikby : Well, talk me out of my temper. You're the 
only person in the whole town who knows how to talk to me, 

kabanbva : How have they put you into such a rage ? 

Dikby : I Ve bee a so all day since the morning. 

Kabanbva . I suppose they 've been asking for money. 

Dikby : As if they were in league together, damn them ! 
One after another, the whole day long they Ve been at me. 

Kabanbva : No doubt you '11 have to give it them, or they 
wouldn't persist. 

Dikby : 1 know that ; but what would you have me do, since 
I 've a temper like that ? Why, I know that I must still I 
can't do it with a good will You 're a friend of tmne, and 
I 've to pay you something, and you come and ask me for it — 
I 'm bound to swear at you 1 Pay I will, if pay I must, but I 
must swear too. For you 've only to hint at money to me, and 
I feel hot all over in a minute ; red-hot all over, and that 's aU 
about it. You may be sure at such times I 'd swear at any one 
for nothing at all. 

Kabanbva : You have no one over you, and so you think 
you can do as you like. g. 

Dikby : No, you hold your tonguej listen to me ! I 'IPteU 
you the sort of troubles that happen to me. I had fasted in 
Lent, and was all ready for Communion, and then the Evil 
One thrusts a wretched peasant under my nose. He had 
come for money, for wood he had supplied us. And, fdr my 
sins, he must needs show himself at a time like th$X I 1 fdU 
into sin, of course; I pitetied' into him, pitched into idm 
p 
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finely, I did, all but thrashed him. There you have it, my 
temper 1 Aifterwards I asked his pardon, bowed down to his 
feet, upon my word I did It 's the truth I *m telling you, I 
bowed down to a peasant’s feet. That’s what my temper 
brings me to : on the spot there, in the mud I bowed down 
to his feet ; before every one, I did.' 

Mndame Kabandva is well matched with Dikdy. 
She may be less primitive than her friend, but she is 
an infinitely more tyrannical oppressor. Her son is 
married and loves, more or less, his young wife ; but he 
is kept under his mother’s rule just as if he were a boy. 
The mother hates, of course, her young daughter-in-law, 
Katerina, and tyrannises over her as much as she can ; 
and the husband has no energy to step in and defend 
r her. He is only too happy when he can slip away from 
the house. He might have shown more love to his wife 
if they had been living apart from his mother ; but 
being in this house, always under its tyrannical rule, 
he looks upon his wife as part of it all. Katerina, on 
*the contrary, is a poetical being. She was brought up 
in a very good family, where she enjoyed full liberty, 
before she married the young KabandfiT, and now she 
feels very unhappy under the yoke of her terrible 
moth^lpn-law, having nobody but a weakling husband 
to say occasionally a word in her favour. There is also 
a little detail — she has a mortal fear of thunderstorms. 
This is a feature which is quite characteristic in the 
small towns on the upper Vdlga : I have myself known 
well-educated ladies who, having once been frightened 
by one of these sudden storms — they are of a terrific 
grandeur — retained a life-long fear of thunder. 

It so happens that ]^terina*s husband has to Icaye 
his town for a fortni^t. Katerina, in the meantime, 
who has met occasionally on the promenade a young 
man, Boris, a nephew of Dikdy, and has received some 
attention from him, partly ISriven to it by her husband^ 

» Taken from the excellent tranijation of Mrs. C. Garnett (TJk 
Storm^ London, Duckworth and Co., 1899). 
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sister — a very flighty girl, who is wont to steal froin 
the back garden to meet her sweethearts— 4ia8 dnri^ 
these few days one or two interviews with the ytmng 
man, and falls in love with hinv^^ Boris is the first man 
who, since her marriage, has treated her with respect ; 
he himself suffers from the oppression of Dikdy, and ste 
feels half-sympathy, half-love towards him. But !Borfs 
is also of weak, irresolute character, and as soon as his 
uncle Dik 6 y orders him to leave the tOMm he obeys, and 
has only the usual words of regret that ‘ circumstance ’ 
so soon separate him from Katerina. The husband 
returns, and when he, his wife, and the old mother 
Kabandva are caught by a terrific thunderstorm on the 
promenade along the Vdlga, Katerina, in mortal fear of 
sudden death, tells, in the presence of the crowd ti^hich i 
has taken refuge in a shelter on the promenade, what 
has happened during her husband’s absence. The con- 
sequences will best be learned from the following scene, 
which I quote from the same translation. It also takes 
place on the high bank of the Vdlgfa. After havidjf ? 
wandered for some time in the dusk on the solitary 
bank, Katerina .it last perceives Boris and runs up 
to him. 

life- 

Katerina : At last I see you again ! ( Weeps on Mr breast. 
Siena.) 

Boris: Well, God has granted us to weep together. 

Katerina ■ You have not forgotten me? 

Boris : How can you speak of forgetting ? 

Katerina * Oh no, it was not that, not that ! You are not 
angry? 

Boris: Angry for what? 

if Katerina: Forgive me! I did t^mean to do you any harm. 
1 was not free myself. I did not K^|r what I said, what I did. 

Boris: Don’t speak of it ! Don’t. 

Katerina : Well, how is it with you ? What are you going 
to do? 5 , 

Aorfr .• I am going aways * •» 

jrateHwi .• Where are you going? 

Affrtr.- Far away, Kitya, ’'to Siberia. . j’ 
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Katifim: Take me with you, away from here. 

BoHst lM::annot, Kitya. I am not going of my free 
will i my uncle is sending he has the horses waiting for 
me already ; I only begged for a minute, I wanted to take a 
last farewell of the spot yAiere we used to see each other. 

KateAna: Go, and God be with you! Don't grieve over 
me. At first your heart will be heavy, perhaps, poor boy, but 
then you will begin to forget. 

Boris : Why talk of me ! I am free at least ; how about 
you? what of your husband’s mother? 

KateAna: She tortures me, she locks me up. She tells 
every one, even my husband : ‘ Don't trust her, she is sly and 
deceitful.’ They all follow me about all day long, and 
laugh at me before my face. At every word they reproach me 
with you. 

BoAs : And your husband ? 

' KateAna: One minute he's kind, one minute he's angiy, 
but he 's drinking all the while. He is loathsome to me, loath- 
some ; his kindness is worse than his blows. 

Boris : You are wretched, Kitya ? 

Katerina : So wretched, so wretched, that it were better to die 1 
m BoAs : Who could have dreamed that we should have to 
suffer such anguish for our love? I 'd better have run away then ! 

KateAna : It was an evil day for me when I saw you. Joy 
I have known little of, but of sorrow, of sorrow, how much 1 
And how much is still before me ! But why think of what is 
to be ! ||am seeing you now, that much they cannot take away 
from me ; and I care for nothing more. All I wanted was to 
see you. Now my heart is much easier ; as though a load had 
been taken off me. I kept thinking you were angry with me, 
that you were cursing me. . . • 

BoAs : How can you ! How can you I 

KateAna : No, that is not what I mean ; that is not what I 
wanted to say I I was sick with longing for you, that ’s it ; and 
now, I have seen you. . . . 

BoAs : They must notfiame upon us here ! 

KateAna: Stay a minute! Stay a minute! Something I 
meant to say to you ! I Ve forgotten ! Something t had to 
sayl Everything is in confusion in my head, I can re* 
member nothing. 

BoAs : It 's time I went, Kitya ! 

KateAna : Wait a minute, a minute ! 

BoAs: Come, what ^Kd you want to say? 
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KaUrina: I will tell you directly. {TMmkmg a fmmtent) 
Yes ! As you tmvd along the highroads, do not^'^flai® by ope 
beggar, give to every one, and bidthem piay for my einful sold. 

Boris: Ah, if these people knewjvhat it is to me to pa»t 
from you 1 My Godl God grant the^ may one day know such 
bitterness as I know now. Farewell, Kityal {Emhrams fur 
and tries to go away.) Miscreants 1 monsters ! Ah, if I were 
strong 1 

Katerina : Stay, stay I Let me look at you for the last time 
{gates into his face). Now all is over with me. The end is 
come for me. Now, God be with thee. Go, go quickly I 

Boris: {Moves away a few steps and stands still,) Kdtya, I 
feel a dread of something ! You have something fearful in 
your mind? I shall be in torture as I go, thinking of you. 

Katerina: No, no! Go in God's name! {Boris is about 
to go up to her,) No, no, enough. 

Boris: {Sobbing,) God be with thee! — There's only one 
thing to pray God for, that she may soon be dead, that she 
may not be torturet! long ! — Farewell I 

Katerina: Farewell! 

(Boris goes out, Katerina follows him with her eyes and 
stands for some time, lost in thought,) 

SCENE IV 

KatkrIna {alone) ^ 

Where am I going now ? Home? No, home or the grave — 
it is the same. Yes, home or the grave 1 , . . the grave ! 
Better the grave. ... A little grave under a tree . . . how 
sweet. . . . The sunshine warms it, the sweet rain falls on it 
... in the spring the grass grows on it, soft and sweet grass 
... the birds will fly in the tree and sing, and bring up their 
little ones, and flowers will bloom ; golden, red, and blue . . . 
all soris of flowers {dreamingly), all sorts of flowers . . . how 
still t how sweet ! My heart is as if%ere lighter ! But of life I 
don't want to think I Live again ! No, no, no use . . . life is 
not good ! . . . And people are hateful to me, and the house 
ti hateful, and the walls are hateful ! I will not go there 1 Nc^ 
no, I will not go ! If I go to them, they 11 come and talk, $md 
what do I want with that? Ah, it has ^own dark ! And there 
is singing again somewhere 1 What are they singing ? I can*! 
thake out. ... To die now. . . . Wlkt are they sii^piig? It 
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is just the same whether death comes, or of myself . . . but 
live I cannot I A sin to die so I . . . they won’t pray for me I 
If any one loves me, he will pray . . . they will fold my arms 
crossed in the grave ! Oh yes ... I remember. But when 
they catch me, and take me home by force. . . * Ah, quickly, 
quickly I (Goes io the river bank. Aloud.) My dear one 1 My 
sweet 1 Farewell I ( Exit.) 

(Enter Mme. Kabanova^ KabamVy Kulighiny and workmen 
with torches.) 

The Thunderstorm is one of the best dramas in the 
modern ripertoire of the Russian stage. From the 
stage point of view it is simply admirable. Every 
scene is impressive, the drama develops rapidly, and 
every one of the twelve characters introduced in it is a 
joy to the dramatic artist. The parts of Dikdy, Varvara 
(the frivolous sister), Kabandff, Kudrydsh (the sweet- 
heart of Varvara), an old artisan-engineer, nay even 
the old lady with two male servants, who appears only 
for a couple of minutes — each one will be found a 
source of deep artistic pleasure by the actor or actress 
who takes it ; while the parts of Katerina and Mmc. 
Kabandva are such that no great actress would neglect 
them. 

Concerning the main idea of the drama, I shall have 
to repeat here what I have already said once or twice 
in the course of these sketches. At first sight it may 
seem that Mme. Kabandva and her son are exclusively 
Russian types — types which exist no more in Western 
Europe. But such an assertion seems to be hardly 
correct. The submissive Kabandffs may be rare in 
England, or at least their sly submissiveness does not 
go to the same lengths as it does in The Thunderstorm. 
But even for Russian society Kabandff is not very 
typical. As to his mother, Mme. Kabandva, every one 
of us must have met her more than once in English 
surroundings. Who does not know, indeed, the old 
lady who for the mere pleasure of exercising her power 
will keep her daughters at her side, prevent their 
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marrying, and tyrannise over them till they har^ 
grown grey-haired? or in thousands of other ways 
exercise her tyranny over her household? Dickens 
knew Mme. Kabandva well, and she is still ^livc ^in 
these islands, as everywhere else 

OSTROVSKIY’S LATER DRAMAS 

As Ostrdvbkiy advanced in years and widened the 
scope of his observations of Russian life, he drew his 
characters from other circles besides that of the mer- 
chants, and in his later dramas he gave such highly 
attractive, progressive types as The Poor Bride^ Parisba 
(in a beautiful comedy, An Impetuous Heart\ Agniya 
in Carnival has its End^ the actor NeschastHvtsejET (Mr. 
Unfortunate) in a charming idyll, The Forest^ and so on. 
And as regards his * negative ' (undesirable) types, taken 
from the life of the St. Petersburg bureaucracy or from 
the millionaire ar d ‘ company-promoters* circles, Ostrdv- 
skiy deeply understood them and attained the artistic 
realisation of wonderfully true, coldly harsh, though 
apparently * respectable * types, such as no other dra- 
matic writer has ever succeeded in producing. 

Altogether Ostrdvskiy wrote about fifty dramas and 
comedies, and every one of them is excellent for the 
stage. There are no insignificant parts in them. A 
great actor or actress may take one of the smallest? 
parts, consisting of perhaps but a few word^ pronounced 
during a few minutes* appearance on the stage, and 
yet feel that there is material enough in it to create 
a character. As for the main personages, Ostrdvskiy 
fully understood that a considerable part in the creation 
of a character must be left to the actor. There are 
consequently parts which without such a collaboration 
would be pale and unfinished, while in the hands of a 
true actor they yield material for a deeply psychological 
and profoundly dramatic personification. This is why 
a lover of dramatic art finds such a deqp aesthetic 
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^ifeasure both in pl^ng in Ostrovskiy’s dramas and in 
reading them aloud. 

Realism, in the sense which already has been in- 
dicated several times in these pagers — that is, a realistic 
description of characters and events, subservient to 
ideal aims — is the distinctive feature of all Ostr6vskiy*s 
dramas. As in the novels of Turgu^neff, the simpjj^l^ 
of his plots is striking. But you see life — true life with 
all its pettinesses — developing before you, and out of 
these petty details grows insensibly the plot. 

* One scene follows another, and all of them are so 
/:ommonplace, such an everyday matter ! — and yet, out 
of them, a terrible drama has quite imperceptibly grown 
into being. You could affirm that it is not a comedy 
being played before you, but life itself unrolled^ before 
your eyes — as if the author had simply op>ened a wall 
and shown you w^hat is going on inside this or that 
house.’ In these words one of our critics, Skabit- 
ch^vskiy, has described Ostrdvskiy’s work. 

In his dramas Ostrovskiy introduced an immense 
variety of characters taken from all classes of Russian 
life ; but he once for all abandoned the old romantic 
division of human types into ‘ good ’ and ^ bad ’ ones. 
In real life these two divisions are blended together and 
merge into one another ; and w^hile even now an English 
dramatic author cannot conceive a drama without ‘ the 
villain,’ Ostrdvskiy never felt the need of introducing 
that conventional personage. Nor did he feef the 
need of resorting to the conventional rules of * dramatic 
conflict’ To quote once more from the same 
critic : 

‘There is no possibility of bringing his comedies under some 
general principle, such as a struggle of duty against inclination, 
a collision of passions which calls forth a &tal result, or an 
intagonism between good and evil, or between progress and 
ignorance. His comedies represent the most vari^ human 
relations. Just as we find it in life, men stand in these 
comedies in different obligatory relations towards each other, 
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vMch tehtiom have, of course their, d^n in the past ; ®ai 
when these men have been brought togeSierf conflicts neces* 
sarily arise between them, out of these very relations. ^ to 
the outcome of the conflict, it is, as a rule, quite unfor^ecn, 
and often depends, as usually happens in r^ life, upon mere 
accidents/ 

Ibsen, Ostrdvskiy sometimes will not even 
undertake to say how the drama will end. 

And finally, Ostrdvskiy, notwithstanding the pessi- 
mism of all his contemporaries — the writers of the 
fifties — was not a pessimist Even amidst the most 
terrible conflicts depicted in his dramas he retained the 
sense of the joy of life and of the unavoidable fatality 
of many of the^ miseries of life. He never recoil^ 
before painting the darker aspects of the human tur- 
moil, and he has given a most repulsive collection of 
family despots from the old merchant class, followed by 
a collection of still more repulsive types from the class of 
industrial * promoters/ But in one way or another he 
managed either to show that there are better influences 
at work, or, at least, to suggest the possible triumph of 
some better element. He thus avoided falling into the 
pessimism which characterised his contemporaries, and 
he had nothing of the hysterical turn of mind which we 
find in some of his modern followers. Even at moments 
when, in some one of his dramas, life all round wears 
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ce%ury. The dramatic conflicts which we find in his 
dramas are all of the simpler sort There are none of 
the inore tragical problems and entanglements which 
the complicated nature of the educated man of our own 
times and the different aspects of the great social ques- 
tions ^re giving birth to in the conflicts arising now in 
every stratum and class of society. But it must also be 
said that the dramatist who can treat these modern 
problems of life in the same masterly way in which the 
Moscow writer has treated the simpler problems which 
he saw in his own surroundings is yet to come. 

HISTORICAL DRAMAS — A. K. TOLST6y 

At the time of a full development of his talent Ost- 
rdvskiy turned to historical drama, which he wrote in 
excellent blank verse, and published in succession, in 
1862-1867, the dramas Kozntd Minin, The Voyevdda, 
Dmitri the Impostor, and Ti'tshino (the camp of the 
second Dmitri). But, like Shakespeare's plays from 
English history, and Pushkin’s Boris Godundff, they 
have more the character of dramatised chronicles than 
of dramas properly speaking. They belong too much 
to the domain of the epic, and the dramatic interest is 
too often sacrificed to the desire of introducing historical 
colouring. 

The same is true, though in a lesser degree, of the 
instorical dramas of Count Alexei KonstaNTINO- 
viTCH'^Thp-SToy (1817-1875). A. K. Tolstdy was 
above all i? poet ; but he also wrote a historical novel 
from the til s of John the Terrible, Prince Seribryanyi, 
which had I- '^ry great success, partly because in it for 
the first tii^e censorship had permitted fiction to deal 
with the jifeilf-mad Tsar who played the part of the 
Louis xiL of the Russian Monarchy, but especially 
on ""account of its qualities as a historical novel He 
also tried his talent in a dramatic poem, Don 
much inferior, however, to Pushkin's draisaa detlit^ 
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with the same subject ; but his main work was a trilo^ 
of three tragedies from the times of John the Terrible 
and the impostor Demetrius ; Tie Death of Jokte the 
TerrU>le, The Tsar Theddor Ivdnavitch^ and Boris 
Godundff. 

These three tragedies have a considerable value ; in 
each the situation of the hero is highly dramatic, and 
treated in an impressive way, while the settings in 
the palaces of the old Moscow Tsars are extremely 
decorative and impressive in their sumptuous originality. 
But in all three tragedies the development of the 
dramatic situation suffers from the intrusion of the 
epical descriptive element, and the characters are either 
not quite correct historically (Boris GodunOff is deprived 
of his rougher traits in favour of a certain quiet idealism 
which was a personal feature of the author), or they do 
not represent that etjtireness of character which we are 
accustomed to fi"d in Shakespeare’s dramas. Of course, 
the tragedies of Tolstdy are extremely far from the 
romanticism of the dramas of Victor Hugo ; they are, 
all things considered, realistic dramas ; but in the fram- 
ing of the human characters some romanticism is felt 
still, and this is especially evident in the construction 
of the character of John the Terrible. 

An exception must, however, be made in favour of 
The Tsar Theodor Ivdnovitch. A. K. Tolstdy a 
devoted personal friend of Alexander II. 
all administrative posts of honour which 
him, he preferred the modest position of a 
Imperial Hunt, which permitted him t 
independence, while remaining in close^pntact with 
the Emperor. Owing to this intimacy ne.must have 
had the best opportunities for observing, specially in 
the later years of Alexander ii.’s reign, thej^ruggles to 
which a good-hearted man of weak character exposed 
when he is a Tsar of Russia. Of course the Tisar" 
Theddor is not in the least an attempt at portrayii^ 
Alexander it. — this would have been beneatb an artibt 


and, refusing 
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*“but the weakness of Alexander's character must have 
suggested those features of reality in the character of 
Theddor which make it so much better painted than 
either John the Terrible or Boris Godundff. The Tsar 
Theddor is a living creation. 


OTHER DRAMATIC WRITERS 

Of other writers for the stage we can only briefly 
mention the most interesting ones. 

TurguENEFF wrote, in 1848-1851, five comedies, 
which offer all the elements for refined acting, are very 
lively and, being written in a beautiful style (TurgudnefiTs 
prose !), are still the source of sesthetic pleasure for the 
more refined playgoers. 

SukhovO-Kobvlin has already been mentioned. 
He wrote one comedy, Tlie Marriage of Kretchinainy, 
which made its mark and is still played with sudc<^. 
It was the first of a trilogy, of which the two other 
comedies. The Affair and The Death of TarilMn, 
are also powerful satires against bureaucracy, but less 
effective on the stage than the former. 

A. PiSEMSKlY, the novelist (1820-1881), wrote, 
besid^ a few good novels and several insignificant 
ojmedies, one remarkably good drama, A Bitter Fate, 
from .|)easant life, w'hich he knew well. It must be said 
that Leo Tolstdy’s well-known Power of Darkness — 
^^^.jjjeasant tragedy — notwithstanding all its merits, 
^^ !^>i.jjipsed the drama of Pisemskiy. 

The Potyekhin (1829-1903) also 

wrote for tf 2, stage, and must not be omitted even in 
such a rapifi^®^^^ Russian drama as this. Hfa 

comedies Slice Cut-off, A Vacant Situation, 

In Muddy ^ Waters, met with the greatest difficulties as 
regards (W^orship, and the third was never put on the 
.*--9- . »^ut those which were played were alwajrs a 
success, while the themes that he treated always 
attract^ the attention of our critics. The first of 
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them, Tinsd, can be taken as a &ir r^maentetive cC 
the talent of Poty^khin. 

This comedy answered a ‘ question of 4he day,’ For 
several years Russian literature, following espe^ally in 
the steps of SchedrIn (see chapter viiL), delighted in 
the description of those functionaries of the Govemn^t 
boards and tribunals who lived (before the reforms of 
the sixties) almost entirely upon bribes. However, 
after the reforms had been carried through, a new race 
of functionaries had grown up, ‘those who took no 
bribes,’ but at the same time, owing to their strait- 
laced official rigorism, and their despotic and unbridled 
egotism, were even worse specimens of mankind than 
any of the ‘ bribe-takers ’ of old. The hero of Tinsel is 
precisely such a man. His character, with all its 
secondary features — his ingratitude and especially his 
love (or what passes for love in him) — is perhaps too 
much blackened for the purposes of the drama ; men so 
consistently egotistical and formalistic are seldom, if 
ever, met with in real life. But one is almost convinced 
by the author of the reality of the type — with so 
masterly a hand does he unroll in a variety of incidents 
the ‘ correct ’ and deeply egotistic nature of his hero. 

In this respect the comedy is very clever, and offers 
full opportunity for excellent acting. 

A dramatic writer who enjoyed a long-st^bdiog 
success was A. I. Palm (1823-1885). In 1849 he was 


arrested for having been intimate with the circle pj[ 
Petrash^vskiy’s friends (see Dostoy^vskiy)>^^^^|^’|^ 
that time his life was a series of misfortunes 
returned to literary activity only at the 
He belonged to the generation of Turt^tf the'ereat 
knowing well those types of noblemen whoiP 
novelist has depicted so well in his 
several comedies from the life of their cireiL 
Old Nobleman and Our Friend Nekhiekeff 
lately favourite plays on the stag^ 


The actor, I. £. Tch£RNYSH6ff, who wrq^ several 
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comedies and one serious drama, A SpoUtd Life, which 
produced a certain impression in i86i; N. SoLOVldFF, 
and a very prolific writer, V. A. KryL(3ff (AlexAn- 
DROFF), must also be mentioned in this brief sketch. 

And 'finally, two novelists who have produced re- 
markable dramas, Anton Tch^hoff and Maxim 
G6rkiy, must be mentioned ; but I shall speak of 
them at more length in the next two chapters. 



CHAPTER VII 


FOLK-NOVELISTS 

Their position in Russian literature — The early folk-novelists : 
Grigor6vitch — Mirko Vovtch6k — Daniltfvskiy — Interme- 
diate period ; Kdkoreff — Pfsemskiy — Poty«9thin — Ethno- 
graphical research — The realistic school : Pomyaldvskiy — 
Ryesh^tnikoff — Levftoff — Gleb Uspdnskiy — Zlatovrdtskiy 
and other folk-novelists : Naumoif — Zasddimskiy — S^lofF — 
NeftdofT— Modem realism : Maxim Gdritiy. 

An important division of Russian novelists, almost 
totally unknown in Western Europe, and yet representing 
perhaps the most typical portion of Russian literature, 
are the ‘ Folk-Novelists.’ It is under this name that we 
know them chiefly* in Russia, and under this name the 
critic Skabitchevskiy has analysed them — first, in a 
book bearing this title, and then in his History of 
Modem Russian Literature (4th ed. 1 900). By ‘ Folk- 
Novelists ' we mean, of course, not those who write for 
the people, but those who write about the people : the 
peasants, the miners, the factory w’orkers, the lowest 
strata of population in towns, the tramps, Bret Haite 
in his sketches of the mining camps, Zola in L'Assom- 
moir and Germinal, Mr. W. S. Maugham in Liza of 
Lambeth, Mr. Whiting in No. 5 John Street, belong tp. 
this category ; but what is exceptional and accidenfial 
in Western Europe is organic in Russia. 

« Quite a number of talented writers have devoted them* 
selves during the last sixty years, some of them wtirely, 
|o the description of this or that division of th ^ ^ast^rf i 
people. Every claiss of the toiling masses, whk^nw'*^^ 
literatures would have appeared in novels as 
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ground for events going on amidst educated people (as 
in Hardy’s WoodSanders), has had in the Russian novel 
its own painter. All great questions concerning popular 
life which are debated in political and social books and 
reviews have been treated in the novel as well. The 
evils of serfdom and, latef on, the struggle between the 
tiller of the soil and g^rowing commercialism ; the effects 
of factories upon village life, the great co-Operative 
fisheries, peasant life in certain monasteries, life in 
the depths of the Siberian forests, slum life and tramp 
life — all these have been depicted by the folk-novelists, 
and their novels have been as eagerly read as the works 
of the greatest authors. And while such questions as, 
for instance, the future of the village community, or of 
the peasants’ Common Law Courts, are debated in the 
daily papers, in the scientific reviews, and the journals of 
statistical research, they are also dealt with by means of 
artistic images and types taken from life in the folk- 
novel. 

Moreover, the folk-novelists, taken as a whole, repre- 
sent a great school of realism in art,‘and in true realism 
they have surpassed all those writers who have been 
mentioned in the preceding chapters. Of course, Russian 
‘ realism,’ as the reader of this book is already well aware, 
is something quite different from what was represented 
as ‘ naturalism ’ and ‘ realism ’ in France by Zola. As 
already remarked, Zola, notwithstanding his propaganda 
of realism, always remained an inveterate romantic in 
the conception of his leading characters, both of the 
‘ saint ’ and of the ‘villain’ type; and nd doubt because 
of this — perhaps feeling it himself — he gave, as a com- 
pensation, an exaggerated importance to speculations 
about physiological heredity and to the accumulation 
of minor descriptive detaib, many pf which, especially 
amoljgst his repulsive tjqws, might have beim bmitt^ 
"’^hout deprivingthe charactersof any significant feature. 
j^^.ussia .the ‘realisnr’ of Zola has always been con- 
siderW*li^ si^^^cial, too ontwaid, and while our &>&• 
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novelists also have often indulged in an unnecessary pro- 
fusion of detail — sometimes decidedly ethnographical — 
they have aimed nevertheless at that inMerJ^^ism which 
appears in the construction of such characters as are truly 
representative of life taken as a, whole. Their aim hM 
been to represent life without distortion — whether that, 
distortion consists in introducing petty details, which 
may be true, but are accidental, or in endowing heroes 
with virtues or vices which are indeed met with here and 
there, but ought not to be generalised. Several novelists, 
as will be seen presently, have objected even to the usual 
ways of describing types and relating in novels the 
individual dramas of a few typical heroes. They have 
made the extremely bold attempt of describing life itself, 
in its succession of petty actions, moving on amidst its 
grey and dull surroundings, introducing only that dra- 
matic element which results from the endless succession 
of petty arid depressing details and wonted circum- 
stances ; and it must be owned that they have not been 
quite unsuccessful in striking out this new line of art — 
perhaps the most tragical of all. Others, again, have 
introduced a new type of artistic representation of life^ 
which occupies an intermediate position between thfr 
novel, properly so called, and a demographic description 
of a given population. Thus Gleb Usp6nskiy knew how 
to intermingle artistic descriptions of typical village 
people with discussions belonging to the domain of folkr 
psychology in so interesting a manner that the reader 
wllingly pardoned him these digressions ; while others, 
like MaximofT, succqpded in making out of their ethno- 
graphical descriptions works of art, without in theleast 
diminishing their scientific value. 

THi: EARLY FOLK-NOVELISTS 

One of the earliest folk-novelists was Gr|GOR6vitcB 
(l^3-i|99), a man of great talent, who 
piaced by the side tST Tolstdy, Tijj^4apff||jrpnt^^ 
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and Ostrdvskiy. H is literary career was very interesting. 
He was bom of a Russian father and a French mother, 
and at the age of ten hardly knew Russian at all. His 
education was entirely foreign — chiefly French — and he 
did not grow up amidst the village life as Turgu^- 
neff and Tolst6y did. Moreover, he never gave him- 
self exclusively to literature : he was a painter as well 
as a novelist, and at the same time a fine connoisseur 
of art, and for the last thirty years of his life he wrote 
almost nothing, but gave all his time to the Russian 
Society of Painters. And yet this half- Russian was one 
of those who rendered the same service to Russia before 
the abolition of serfdom that Harriet Beecher Stowe 
rendered to the United States by her description of the 
sufferings of the negro slaves. 

Grigorovitch was educated in the same military school 
of engineers as Dostoy^vskiy, and after having finished 
his education there, he took a tiny room from the warder 
of the Academy of Arts, with the intention of giving 
himself entirely to art. However, in the studios he made 
the acquaintance of the Little Russian poet Sbevtch^nko, 
and next of Nekrdsoff and Valericin MAykoff (a critic Of 
.great power, who died very young), and through them 
he found his vocation in literature. 

In the early forties he was known only by a charming 
sketch. The Organ Grinders.m which he spoke with great 
warmth of feeling of the miserable life of this class of the 
St. Petersburg population. Russian society, in those 
years,felt the impression of theSocialist revivalof France, 
and its best representatives were growing' impatient with 
serfdom and absolutism. Fourier and Pierre Leroux 
were favourite writers in advanced intellectual circles, 
and31|l^or6vitch was carried on by the growing current 
He left St Petersburg, went to stay for a year or two W 
the country, and in 1846 he published his first novel 
dealing with country life, The ViUage. He def^ct^d 
in it, without any exaggeration, the dark sidai of 
life and the horrors serfdom, and he did It sO^vStld^' 
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that Byehnskiy, the critic, at o^ce him a 

new writer of great power, and greeted Aim is such,. 
His next novel, Anttht the Unfortunate, also dmwn fiSom, 
village life, was a tremendous success, and its influence 
was almost equal to that of Unde Tonis Cabin. No 
educated man or woman of that generation, or of ours, 
could have read the book without weeping over the mis- 
fortunes of Ant6n, and finding better feelings grown 
in his heart towards the serfs. Several novels of the 
same character followed in the next eight years (1847- 
1855) — The Fishermen, The Immigrants, The Tiller^ 
Tfu Tramp, The Country Roads — and then Grigordvitch 
came to a stop. In 1865 he took part with some erf our 
best writers — Gontchardff, Ostrdvskiy, MaximofiT (the 
ethnographer), and several others — in a literary exp^i- 
tion organised by the Grand Duke Constantine for the 
exploration 01 Russia and voyages round the world on 
board ships of the Navy. Grigorovitch made a very 
intIresting sea-voyage ; but his sketches of travel — The 
Ship Retvisan — cannot be compared with GontcharoflTs 
Frigate Pallas. On returning from the expedition he 
abandoned literature to devote himself entirely to aftt 
and he subsequently brought out only a couple of novels 
and his Reminiscences. He died in 1 899. 

Grigordvitch thus published all his chief novels 
between the years 1846 and 1855. Opinion about 
his work is divided. Some of our critics speak of it 
very highly, but ^ers — and they are the greater 
number — say that *|js peasants are not real. Tur- 
gudneflf made also the observation that his descrip- 
tions are too cold : the heart is not felt in them. This 
last remark may be true, although the average jt)|dcar 
who did not know Grigordvitch personally hardly v/dBld 
have made it ; at any rate, at the time of &e appw- 
ance of Thi Fiskemnen, etc, the gireat pubfle 

judg^ the author of these worlw diflerently. As tohiif 
peasants, I vrill perm,)[t myself to one fugg^on.. 
Undoubtedly they are sli^tly idolised ; it must 
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also be said that the Russian peasantry does not present 
a compact, uniform mass, ^veral races have settled 
upon the territory of European Russia, and different 
portions of the population have followed different lines 
of development. The peasant from South Russia is 
quite different from the Northerner, and the Western 
peasants differ in every respect from the. Eastern ones. 
Grigordvitch described chiefly those living directly south 
of Moscow, in the provinces of Tula and Kali'iga, and 
they are exactly that mild and slightly poetical, down- 
trodden and yet indffensive, good-hearted race of 
peasants that Grigorovitch described in his novels— »-a 
sort of combination of the Lithuanian and the Little 
Russian poetical mind, with Great Russian communal 
spirit. Ethnographers themselves see in the populations 
of this part of Russia a special ethnographical division. 

Of course, Turgudneff’s peasants (Tiila and Orydl) 
are more real, his types are more definite, and every one 
of the modern folk-novelists, even of the less talent^, 
has gone much further than Grigordvitch did into the 
depths of peasant character and life. But such as they 
were, the novels of Grigordvitch exercised a profound 
influence on a whole generation. They made us love 
the peasants and feel how heavy was the indebtedness 
towards them which weighed upon us — the educated 
part of society. They powerfully contributed towards 
creating a general feeling in favour of the serfs, without 
which the abolition of serfdom would have certainly 
been delayed for many years to come, and assuredly 
would not have been so sweeping as it was. And at a 
later epoch his work undoubtedly contributed to the 
creation of that movement ‘towards the people* 
(v ^r6d') which took place in the seventies. 

Another writer of the same school, who also produced 
a deep impression on the very eve of the liberation of 
the serfs, was Mme. Marie MArkovitch, who wrote 
under the pseudonym of MArko Vovtch6k. Ste 
was a Great Russian — ^her parents belonged tO the 
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nobility of Central Russia— but abe married the Little 
Russian writer MArkovitch, and her first book of 
stories from peasant life (1857-58) was written in 
excellent Little Russian. (Turgu^neff translated them 
into Great Russian.) She soon returned, however, 
her native tongue, and her second book of peasant 
stories, as well as her subsequent novels from the life 
of the educated classes, were written in Great Russian. 

At the present time the novels of MArko Vovtchdk 
may seem to be too sentimental — the world-famed novdl 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe produces the same impres- 
sion nowadays — but in those years, when the great 
question for Russia was whether the serfs should be 
freed or not, and when all the best forces of the country 
were needed for the struggle in favour of their libera- 
tion — in those years all educated Russia read the 
novels of MArko Vovtchdk with delight, and wept over 
the fate of her peasant heroines. However, apart from 
this need of the moment — and art is bound to be at 
the service of society in such crises — the sketches of 
MArko Vovtchdk had serious qualities. Their ' senti- 
mentalism ’ was not the sentimentalism of the ban- 
ning of the nineteenth century, behind which was 
concealed an absence of real feeling. A loving heart 
throbbed in them ; and there is in them real poetry, 
inspired by the poetry of the Ukrainian folk-lore and its 
popular songs. With these Mme. MArkovitch was so 
familiar that, as has been remarked by Russian critics, 
she supplemented her imperfect knowledge of real 
popular life by introducing in a masterly manner many 
features inspired by the folk-lore and the popular songs 
of Little Russia. Her heroes were invented, but the 
atmosphere of a Little Russian village, the coloars of 
local life, are in these sketches ; and the soft po^cftl 
sadness of the Little Russian peasantry is r^deted wttti 
the tender touch of a woman’s hand. 

Among the novelists of that period DANiLtYSSttV 
(i‘829-i 8^) must ^o be mentiontti- Alj^i^h he 
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better known as a writer of historical romances, his 
long novels, The Runaways in Novordssiya (1862), 
Freedom, or the Runaways Returned (1863), and New 
Territories (1867) — all dealing with the free settlers in 
Bessarabia — were widely read. They contain lively 
and very sympathetic scenes from the life of these 
settlers — mostly runaway serfs — who occupied, without 
the consent of the central government, the free lands in 
the newly annexed territories of South-western Russia, 
and became the prey of enterprising speculators. 

INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

Notwithstanding all the qualities of their work, 
Grigordvitch and Mdrko Vovtchdk failed to realise that 
the very fact of taking the life of the poorer classes as 
the subject of novels ought to imply the working out 
of a special literary manner. The usual literary 
technique, evolved for the novel which deals with the 
leisured classes — with its mannerism, its ‘ heroes,’ 
poetised now, as the knights use^ to be poetised in 
the tales of chivalry — is certainly not the most appro- 
priate form for novels treating of the life of American 
sqtlatters or Russian peasants. New methods and a 
different style had to be worked out ; but this was 
done step by step only, and it would be extremely 
interesting to show this gradual evolution, from Grigor- 
dvitch to the ultra-realism of Ryeshdtnikoff, and Anally 
to the perfection of form attained by the realist-idealist 
Gdrkiy in his shorter sketches. Only a few inter- 
mediate steps can, however, be indicated in these pages. 

I. T. KbKOREFF (1826-1853), who died very youi^, 
after having written a few tales from the life of the petty 
artisans in towns, had not freed himself from the senti- 
mentalism of a benevolent outsider ; but he knew this 
life from the inside : he was bom and brought up |n 
great poverty among these very people ; con^ue^^)^ 
artisans in Im novels are real bein|s, describ^i as 
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DobroWboff sajd, ‘ with w^urmth ftn 4 yttt |ei»der 

restraint, as if th^ were his nearest kin.’ Howe«^«r, ' No 
shriek of despair, no mighty' wrath, no mor4^t irony 
came out of this tender, patiently suffering heart’ ^fhesre 
is even a note of reconciliation with the social injustice. 

A considerable step in advance was made by the 
folk-novel in A. Tii. PisEMSKiY (1820-1881) and 
A. A. POTYEKHIN (born 1829), although nei^er of 
them w'as exclusively a folk-novelist. Pisemskiy was 
a contemporary of Turgudneff, and at a certain time of 
his career it seemed as if he were going to take a place 
by the side of Turgu^neff, Tolstdy, and Gontchardif. 
He undoubtedly possessed a great talent. There was 
power and true life in whatever he wrote, and his novel, 
A Thousand Souls, appearing on the eve of the emanci- 
pation of the serfs (1858), produced a deep impression. 
It was fully appreciated in Germany as well, where it 
was translated the next year. But Pisemskiy was not 
a man of principle, and this novel was his last serious 
and really good production. When the great Radical 
and Nihilist movement took place (1858-1864), and it 
became necessary to take a definite position amidst the 
sharp conflict of opinions, Pisemskiy, who was de^ly 
pessimistic in his judgment of men and ideas, 'and 
considered ‘ opinions ’ as a mere cover for narrow 
egotism of the lowest sensual sort, took a hostile position 
towards this movement, and wrote such novels as Th* 
Unruly Sea, which were mere libels upon the youngs 
generation. This was, of course, the death of his by 
no means ordinary talent. 

Pisemskiy wrote also, during the early part of his 
literary career, a few tales from the life of the peasants 
{The Carpenters' Artel, The St. Petersburg Man, etc.), 
and a drama, from village life, A Bitter Fate, all of 
which have a real literary value. He displayed in th»ai 
a knowledge of peasant life and a raa$tery of ^e 
spoken, popular Russian language, tog^er ar|th a, 
p^ectly realistic perception of peasant cl»ii|icter. Tfeete 
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was no' ^ce of the idealisation which is so strongly 
felt later productions of Grigordvitch, written 

under the influence of George Sand. The steady, 
common - sense peasant characters that Pfsemskiy 
pictured are taken from a sound observation of life, 
and rival the best peasant characters of Turgudneff. 
As to the drama of Pfsemskiy (he was, by the way, a 
very good actor), it loses nothing from comparison with 
the best dramas of Ostrdvskiy, and is more tragic than 
any of them, while in powerful realism it is by no 
means inferior to Tolstdy’s Power of Darkness^ with 
which it has much in common, and which it perhaps 
surpasses in its stage qualities. 

The chief work of Potydkhin was his comedies, 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. All of them are 
from the life of the educated classes, but he wrote also 
a few less known dramas from peasant life, and twice 
— ^in his early career in the fifties, and later on in the 
seventies — he turned to the writing of short stories and 
novels from popular life. 

These stories and novels are mdst characteristic of 
the evolution of the folk-novel during those years. In 
his earlier tales Potydkhin was entirely under the spell 
of the then prevailing manner of idealising the peasants ; 
but in his second period, after having lived through the 
years of realism in the sixties, and taken part in the 
above-mentioned ethnographic expedition, he changed 
his manner. He entirely got rid of benevolent idealisa- 
tion, and represented the peasants as they were. In 
the creation of individual characters he was undoubtedly 
successful, but the life of the village — the mir — without 
which Russian village life cannot be represented, and 
which so well appears in the works of the later folk- 
novelists, is yet missing. Altogether one feels that 
Potydkhin knew well the outer symptoms of the life of 
the Russian peasants, including their way of talkinft 
but that he had not yet grasped the real soul the 
peasant This came only later on. 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH 

Serfdom was abolished in 1861, and the time far 
mere lamentation over its evils was gone. Proof »that 
the peasants were human beings, accessible to all human 
feelings, was no longer needed. New and far deeper 
problems concerning the life and ideals of the Russian 
people rose before every thinking Russian. Here was 
a mass of nearly fifty million people, whose manners of 
life, whose creed, ways of thinking, and ideals were 
totally different from those of the educated classes, and 
who at the same time were as unknown to the would- 
be leaders of progress as if these millions spoke a quite 
different language and belonged to a quite different race. 

Our best men felt that ail the future development of 
Russia would be hampered by that ignorance, if it 
continued — and literature did its best to answer the 
great questions which besieged the thinking man at 
every step of his social and political activity. 

The years 1858-1 878 were years of the ethnographical 
exploration of Russia on such a scale that nowhere in 
Europe or America do we find anything similar. The 
monuments of old folk-lore and poetry ; the common 
law of different parts and nationalities of the Empire ; 
the religious beliefs and the forms of worship, and still 
more the social aspirations characteristic of the many 
sections of dissenters ; the extremely interesting habits 
and customs which prevail in the different provinces ; 
the economical conditions of the peasants ; their 
domestic trades ; the immense communal fisheries in 
South-eastern Russia ; the thousands of forms taken by 
the popular co-operative organisations (the Artels ) ; the 
‘ inner colonisation ’ of Russia, which can only be com- 
pared with that of the United States ; the evolution of 
ideas of landed property, and so on — all these became 
the subjects of extensive research. i 

The great ethnographical expedition or^puiisei} by 
the Grand Puke Constantine, in which a number of oiir 
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btest writers took part, was only the forerunner of many 
expeditions, gteat and small, which were organised by 
the numerous Russian scientific societies for the 
detailed study of Russia's ethnography, folk-lore, and 
ecohomics. There were men like YAKtJSHKiN (1820- 
1872), who devoted all his life to wandering on foot 
from village to village, dressed like the poorest peasant, 
and without any sort of thought of to-morrow ; drying 
his wet peasant cloth on his shoulders after a day's 
march under the rain, living with the peasants in their 
poor huts, and collecting folk-songs and ethnographic 
material of the highest value. 

A special type of the Russian ‘ intellectuals ' de- 
veloped in the so-called 'Song-Collectors,' and ‘Zemstvo 
Statisticians,' a group of people, old and young, who 
during the last twenty-five years have, as volunteers, 
devoted their lives to a house-to-house inquiry in 
behalf of the County Councils. (A. Oertel has 
admirably described these ‘ Statisticians ’ in one of his 
novels.) 

Suffice it to say that, according to A. N. P^'PIN, the 
author of an exhaustive History of Russian Ethnography 
(4 vols.), not less than 4000 large works and bulky 
review articles were published during the twenty years 
1858-1878, half of them dealing with the economical 
conditions of the peasants, and the other half with 
ethnography in its wider sense ; and research still con- 
tinues on the same scale. The best of all this move- 
ment has been that it has not ended in dead material in 
official publications. Some of the reports, like MakI- 
MOFF'S a Year in the Norths Siberia and Hard Labour^ 
and Tramping Russia^ AfanAsieff’S Legends of the 
Russian Peopky Zhelezn6ff's Urdl Cossacks^ MfiL- 
nik6ff's (PETCHfiRSKiy) In the Woods and On the 
Mountainsy or Mord6vtseff'S many sketches, were 
well written that they were as widely read m the bflit 
novels ; while the dty statistical reports were sil 3 fiin?,f 5 d lip 
In lively review articles (in Russia the tpvlpm are niuch 
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more bulky and the articles much lot^er than in Eng- 
land), which were widely read aad dStus^ |dl ovbr 
the country. Besides, admirable research^ dealing 
with special classes of people, regions, and ihstituticMis 
were made by men like PrugAvin (Nonconformism), 
Zas6dimskiy, and Pryzhoff {History of^ the PuBlic 
Houses, which is in fact a popular history of Russia ; 
reprinted lately). 

Russian educated society, which formerly hardly 
knew the peasants otherwise than from the balconies M 
their .country houses, was thus brought in a few years 
into a close intercourse with all divisions of the toiling 
masses ; and it is easy to understand the influence 
which this intercourse, exercised, both upon the de- 
velopment of political ideas and the whole character of 
Russian literature. 

The idealised novel of the past was now outgrown. 
The representation of ‘ the dear peasants ’ as a back- 
ground for opposing their idyllic virtues to the defects 
of the educat^ classes was possible no more. The 
taking of the people as a mere material for burlesque 
tales, as Nicholas Uspenskiy and V. A. Slyepts6ff 
tried to do, enjoyed but a momentary success. A new, 
eminently realistic school 6f folk-novelists was wanted. 
And the result was the appearance of quite a number 
of writers who broke new ground and, by cultivating a 
very high conception concerning the duties of art in the 
representation of the poorer, uneducated classes, opened, 

I am inclined to think, a new page in the evolution of 
the novel for the literature of all nations. 

pomyal6vskiy 

The clet^ in Russia — that is, the priests, the 
deacons, ‘the cantors, the bell-ringers— Represent a 
wparate class which stands between ‘ the classes ’ aii4 
‘ tte masses ’ — much nearer to the latter ^an to tite 
former. This is esjpecialljr true as regards clergy In 
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the villages, and It was still more so some fifty years 
ago. Receiving no salary, the village priest, with his 
deacon and cantors, lived chiefly by the cultivation of 
the land that was attached to the village church ; and 
in my youth, in our Central Russia neighbourhood, 
during the hot summer months when they were hay- 
making or taking in the crops, the priest would always 
hurry through the mass in order to return to his field- 
work. The priest’s house was in those years a log- 
house, only a little better built than the houses of the 
peasants, alongside which it stood, sometimes thatched, 
instead of being simply covered with straw which was 
held in position by means of straw ropes. His dress 
differed from that of the peasants more by its cut than 
by the materials it was made of, and between the church 
services and the fulfilment of his parish duties the priest 
might always be seen in the fields, following the plough 
or working in the meadows with the scythe. 

All the children of the Russian clergy receive free 
education in special clerical schools, and later on, some 
of them, in seminaries ; and it was* by the description 
of the abominable educational methods which prevailed 
in these schools in the forties and fifties that POMYA- 
l6vskiy (1835-1863) acquired his notoriety. He was 
the son of a poor deacon in a village near St. Peters- 
bui^, and had himself passed through one of the.se 
schools and a seminary. Both the lower and the higher 
schools were then in the hands of quite uneducated 
priests — chiefly monks — and the most absurd learning 
by rote of the most abstract theology was the rule. 
The general moral tone of the schools was extremely 
low, drinking went on to excess, and fleeing for every 
lesson not recited by heart, sometimes two or three 
times a day, with all sorts of refinements of cruelty, 
was the chief instrument of education. Pomyaldvskly 
passionately loved his younger brother and wanted at 
all hazards to save him from such an experience as his 
own ; so he b^n to write for a pedagogical revteWi on 
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the education given in the clerical 8c}k>oIs, in order to 
get the means to educate his brother in a gymnasium. 
A most powerful novel, evidently taken from real life 
in these schoolsi followed, and numbers of priests, who 
had themselves been the victims of a like ' education,’ 
wrote to the papers to confirm what Pomyaldvskiy had 
said. Truth, without any decoration, naked truth, vnth 
an absolute negation of art for art’s sake, was the 
distinctive feature of Pomyaldvskiy, who went so far in 
this direction as even to part with the so-called heroes. 
The men whom he described were not sharply outlined 
types, but, if I may be ^rmitted to express myself in 
this way, the ‘ neutral-tint ’ types of real life : those 
indefinite, not too good and not too bad characters of 
whom mankind is mostly composed, and whose inertia 
is everywhere me great obstacle to prepress. 

Besides his sketches from the life of the clerical 
schools, Pomyal6vskiy wrote also two novels from the 
life of the poorer middle classes : Philistine Happiness 
and Mdlotoff — which is autobiographic to a great extent 
— and an unfinishftd larger novel, Brother and Sister. 
He displayed in these works the same broad humani- 
tarian spirit as Dostoy^vskiy had for noticing humane 
redeeming features in the most degraded men and 
women, but with the sound realistic tendency which 
was the distinctive feature of the young literary school 
of which he was one of the founders. And he depicted 
also, in an extraordinarily powerful and tragic manner, 
the hero from the poorer classes — who is Imbued with 
hatred towards the upper classes and towards all forms 
of social life which exist for their advantage, and yet 
has not the faith in his own possibilities, whidb 
knowledge gives, and which a real force always 1ms. 
Therefore this hero ends, either in a philistine family 
idyll, or, (his failing, in a propaganda of recldess crueliy 
and of contempt toward all mankind, as the oniy 
possible foundation for personal happin^s. : 

These novels were full of promise, and plmyaldvaldy 
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was looked upon as the future leader of a new school 
of literature^ but he died, even before he had reached 
the age of thirty. 

RYESHETNIKOFF 

Ryeshetnikoff (1841-1871) went still further in 
the same direction, and, with Pomyalovskiy, he may be 
considered as the founder of the ultra-realistic school 
of Russian folk-novelists. He was born in the Urdls 
and was the son of a poor church cantor who became a 
postman. The family was in extreme poverty. An 
uncle took him to the town of Perm, and there he was 
.beaten and thrashed all through his childhood. When 
he was ten years old they sent him to a miserable 
clerical school, where he was treated even worse than 
at his uncle's. He ran away, but was caught, and they 
flogged the poor child so awfully that he had to lie in 
a hospital for two months. As soon as he was taken 
back to school he ran away a second time, joining a 
band of tramping beggars. He suffered terribly during 
his peregrinations with them, and was caught once 
more, and again flogged in the most barbarous way. 
His uncle also was a postman, and Ryeshetnikoflf, 
having nothing to read, used to steal newspapers 
from the post-office, and destroy them after having 
read them. This was soon discovered, the boy having 
destroyed some important Imperial manifesto addressed 
to the local authorities. He was brougfht before a 
court and condemned to be sent to a monastery for a 
few months (there were no reformatories then). The 
monks were kind to him, but they led a most dissolute 
life, drinking excessively, over-eating, and stealing away 
from the monastery at night, and they taught the bp^ 
to drink. In spite of all this, after his release from thp 
monastery Ryeshetnikoff passed brilliantly the examlfil- 
tions in the district school, and was received as a clerk in 
the Civil Service, at a salary of six shillings, and latw on 
half a guinea, per month. This meant, of course^ the 
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most wretched poverty, because tfie* young man took 
no bribes, as all clerks in those times were accustomed 
to do. The arrival of an inspector-general at Perm 
saved him. Thi^ gentleman employ^ Ryesh^tmkoff 
as a copyist,, and, having come to like him, gave him 
the means to move to St. Petersburg, where he found 
him a position as clerk in the Ministry of Finance at 
almost double his former salary. Ryesh^tnikoff ha^ 
begun to write already, at Perm, and he continued to 
do so in the capital, sending contributions to some 
of the lesser newspapers, until he made the acquaintance 
of Nekrdsoff. Then he published his novel, PodUpovtsy, 
in The Contemporary {Ceux de Podlipnaia, in a French 
translation). 

Ryesh^tnikoflTs position in literature is quite unique. 

* The sound truth of Ryesh<5tnikoff’ — in these words 
Turgu^neff characterised his writings. It is truth, 
indeed, nothing but truth, without any attempt at 
decoration or lyric effects — a sort of diary in which the 
men with whom the author lived in the mining works 
of the Urdls, in his TPermian village, or in the slums of 
St. Petersburg, are described. ‘ Podlipovtsy ’ means 
the inhabitants of a small village Podllpnaya, lost 
somewhere in the mountains of the Urils. They are 
Permians, not yet quite Russified, and are still in the 
stage which so many populations of the Russian Empire 
are living through nowadays — namelyi the early agri- 
cultural. To live by hunting, as they formerly did, is 
no more possible, and they begin to cultivate the land ; 
but few of them have for more than two months a year 
pure rye-bread to eat : the remaining ten months they 
are compelled to add the bark of trees to their flour in 
order to have ‘bread’ at all. They have. not the 
slightest idea of what Russia is, or of the State, and 
very seldom do they see a priest. They hardly know 
how to cultivate' the land. They do not know how to 
make a stove, and periodical starvation d^ng the 
months from January to July has taken the^ery soul 
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and heart out of them. They stand on a lower level 
than real savages. 

One of their best men, Pil4, knows how to count up 
to five, but the others are unable to do so. PilA*s con- 
ceptions of space and time are of the most primitive 
description, and yet this Pili is a bom leader of his 
semi-savage village people, and is continually making 
something for them. He tells them when it is time to 
plough ; he tries to find a sale for their small domestic 
industries ; he knows how to go to the next town, and 
when there is anything to be done there, he does it. 
His relations with his family, which consists of an only 
daughter, Aprdska, are at a stage belonging to pre- 
historical anthropology, and yet he and his friend Sys6y 
love that girl Aprdska so deeply, that after her death 
they are ready to kill themselves. They abandon their 
village to lead the hard life of boatmen on the river, 
dragging the heavy boats up the current But these 
semi-savages are deeply human, and one feels that they 
are so, not merely because the author wants it, but in 
reality ; and one cannot read the story of their lives, 
and the sufferings which they endure with the resigna- 
tion of a patient beast, without being moved al times 
even more deeply than by a good novel from our own 
life. 

Another novel of Ryesh^tnikoff, Tht is 

perhaps one of the most depressing novels in this 
branch of literature. There is nothing striking in it-— 
no misfortunes, no calamities, no dramatic effects ; but 
the whole life of the ironworkers of the tJrAls, who are 
described in this novel, is so gloomy, there is so little 
possibility of an escape from this gloominess, that 
sheer despair seizes you, as you gradually realise the 
immobility of the life which this novel represents. In 
Among Men Ryesh^tnikoff tells the story of his own 
terrible childhood. As to his larger two-volume novel 
— Where is it Better ? — it is an interminable string ^ 
misfortunes which befell a woman of the poot^r claaieSi 
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who came to^St Fetersbarg' in search of work. We 
have here (as wefl as in another long novel, 0»^s Own 
Bread) the same shapelessness and' ^e same absence 
of strongly depicted individual characters as in The' 
Gbimoffs, but we have the collective character coming 
out in its full impressiveness, and we receive from it the 
same gloomy impression. 

The literary defects of Ryesh^tnikoflTs work are only 
too evident. Yet, in spite of them, he may claim to be 
considered as the initiator of a new style of novel, which 
has its artistic value, notwithstanding its want of form 
and the ultra-realism of both its conception and structure. 
Ryeshdtnikoff certainly cpuld not inspire a school of 
imitators ; but he has given hints to those who came 
after him as to what must be done to create the true 
folk-novel, and what must be avoided. There is not the 
slightest trace of romanticism in his work ; no heroes ; 
nothing but that great, indifferent, hardly individualised 
crowd, among which there are no striking colours, no 
giants ; all is small ; all interests are limited to a micro- 
scopically narrow neighbourhood. In fact, they all 
centre round the all-dominating question. Where to get 
food and shelter, even at the price of unbearable toil ? 
Every person described has, of course, his individuality ; 
but all these individualities are merged into one single 
desire — that of finding a living which shall not be sheer 
misery, shall not consist of days of well-being alter- 
nating with days of starvation. How lessen the hard- 
ships of work which is beyond a man’s forces ? how find 
a place in the world where work shall not be done amid 
such degrading conditions ? these questions make the 
unanimity of purpose among all these men and women. 

There are, I have just said, no hooes in Ryesh^t- 
nikofTs novels : that means, no * heroes ’ in our usual 
literary sense ; but you see real Titans— real heroes 
in the primitive sense of the word — ^heioes en- 
durance — such as the spedes must product^ when, a 
shapeless crowd, it bitterly struggles again^ frost and 
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iunger. The way in which these , hcrofss support the 
most incredible physical privations as they tramp from 
one part of Russia to another, or have to face the most 
cruel deceptions in their search for work — the way they 
struggle for existence — is already striking enough ; but 
the way in which they die is perhaps even more striking. 
Many readers remember, of course, Tolstdy’s Tkree 
Deaths : the lady dying from consumption, and cursing 
her illness ; the peasant who in his last hours thtnks of 
his boots, and directs to whom they shall be given, so 
that they may go to the toiler most in need of them ; 
and the third — the death of the birch-tree. For Rye- 
sh6tnikoff s heroes, who live all their lives without being 
sure of bread for the morrow, death is not a catastrophe : 
it simply means less and less force to get one’s food, less 
and less energy to chew one’s dry piece of bread, less 
and less bread, less oil in the lamp — and the lamp is 
blown out. 

Another most terrible thing in Ryesh^tnikoffs novels 
is his picture of how the habit of drunkenness takes 
possession of men. You see it coming — see how it must 
come, organically, necessarily, fatally — how it takes 
possession of the man, and how it holds him till his death. 
This Shakespearian fatalism applied to drink — ^whose 
workings are only too well known to those who know 
popular life — is perhaps the most terrible feature of 
Ryesh^tnikoffs novels. Especially is it apparent in 
The Glimoffsy where you see how the tea(?her in a mining 
town, because he refuses to join the administration in 
the exploitation of children, is deprived of all means of 
living and, although he marries in the long run a splendid 
woman, sinks at last into the clutches of the demon of 
habitual drunkenness. Only the women do not drink, 
and that saves the race from utter destruction ; in fact, 
nearly every one of Ryesh^tnikofTs women is a heroine 
of persevering labour, of struggle for the necessities of 
life, as the female is in the animal world ; and stich the 
women are in the rural masses of Russia. 
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If it is difficult to avcrid: romantic sentimentalism, 
when the authm* who describes the 'monotony of die 
everyday life of a middle*class crowcl tries to induce his 
reader to sympathise nevertheless with this crowd, the 
difficulties are still- •greater when he descends a sf^ 
lower in the social scale and deals with peasants, or, still 
worse, with those who belong to the lowest strata of 
city life. The most realistic writers have fallen into 
sentimentalism and romanticism when they attempted 
to do this. Even Zola in his novel, IVor^, falls into the 
trap. But that is precisely what Ryesh^tnikoff never 
did. H is writings are a violent protest against aesthetics, 
and even against all sorts of conventional art. He was 
a true child of the epoch characterised by Tuigu^neff in 
Baz^roiT. ‘ I do not care for the form of my writings : 
truth will speak for itself,' he seems to say to his readers. 
He would have felt ashamed if, even unconsciously, he 
had resorted anywhere to dramatic effects in order to 
touch his readers — just as the public speaker who en- 
tirely relies upon the beauty of the thought he develops 
would feel ashamed if some merely oratorical expression 
escaped his lips. 

For myself, I think that a great creative genius was 
required in order to pick, as Ryesh^tnikoff did, out of 
the monotonous life of the crowd those trifling expres- 
sions, those exclamations, those movements expressive 
of some feelings or some idea, without which his novels 
would have been quite unreadable. It has been re- 
marked by ofte of our critics that when you b^n to 
read a novel of Ryesh^tnikoff you seem to have plunged 
into a chaos. You have the description of a common- 
place landscape, which, in fact, is no ' landscape ’ at all ; 
then the future hero or heroine of the novel appears, and 
he ot she is a person whom you may see in every crowd 
—with no claims to rise above the crowd, with hardly 
anything even to distinguish him or her from the crowd. 
This hero speaks, eats, drinks, works, swear% as every one 
else in the crowd does. He is not a chos<m creature — 
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he IS not a demoniacal character~a Richard m. in a 
fustian jacket ; nor is she a Cordelia or eveu a Dickens’s 
* Nell/ Ryesh^tnikoffs men and women are exactly like 
thousands of men and women around them ; but gradu- 
ally, owing to those very scraps of thought, to an ex- 
clamation, to a word dropped here and there, or even to 
a slight movement that is mentioned, you begin to feel 
interested in them. After thirty pages you feel that 
you are decidedly in sympathy with them, and you 
are so captured that you read pages and pages of these 
chaotic details with the sole purpose of solving the 
question which begins passionately to interest you : Will 
Peter or Anna find to-day the piece of bread which they 
long to have? Will Mary get the work which might 
procure her a pinch of tea for her sick and half-crazy 
mother ? Will the woman Praskdvia freeze during that 
bitterly cold night when she is lost in the streets of St 
Petersburg, or will she be taken at last to a hospital 
where she may have a warm blanket and a cup of tea ? 
Will the postman abstain from the ‘ fire-water/ and will 
he get a situation, or not ? 

Surely, to obtain this result with such unconventional 
means reveals a great talent; it means, to possess 
that power of moving one's readers — of making them 
love and hate — which makes the very qssence of literary 
talent ; and this is why those shapeless, and much too 
long, and much too dreary novels of Ryesh^tnikoff make 
a landmark in Russian literature. The sound truth of 
Ryesh^tnikoff, free from the * literary ' embellishments of 
the old romances, will not pass without leaving its traces, 

LEVfXOFF 

Another folk-novelist of the same generation was 
LevItoff (183s Of 1842-1877). He described chirfly 
those portions of southern Middle Russia which are in 
the borderland between the wooded parts of the cotititty 
and the treeless prairies. His life was extremely sad He 
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was born in the family of a pocn* country {tfiest hi a villi^ 
of the province of Tamb6f, and was educated in a clerical 
school of the type described by Pomyaldvsldy. When 
he was only sixteen he went on foot to Moscow, in order 
to enter the University, and then moved toSt.Petersbui|I. 
There he was soon involved in some ‘students’ affair,* 
and was exiled in 1858 to Shenkursk, in the far north, 
and next removed to Vdlogda. Here he lived in com- 
plete isolation from everything intellectual, and in awful 
poverty verging on starvation. Not until three years 
later was he allowed to return to Moscow, and, being 
absolutely penniless, he made all the journey from 
Vdlogda to Moscow on foot, earning occasionally a few 
shillings by clerical work done for the cantonal board 
of some village. These years of exile left a deep trace 
upon all his subsequent life, which he passed in extreme 
poverty, never finding a place where he could settle, 
and drowning in drink the sufferings of a loving, restless 
soul. 

During his early childhood he was deeply impressed 
by the charm and qtiiet of village life in the prairies, and 
he wrote later on ; ‘ This quietness of village life passes 
before me, or rather flies, as something really living, as 
a well-defined image. Yes, I distinctly see above our 
daily life in the village -omebody gliding — a little above 
the cross of our church, together with the light clouds 
— somebody light and soft of outline, having the mild 
and modest face of our prsurie girls.’ ‘. . . Thus, after 
many years spent amidst the untold sufferings of my 
present existence, do I represent to myself the genius of 
country life.’ 

The charm of the boundless prairies of South Russia-— 
the Steppes — is so admirably rendered by Levitoff that 
no Russian author has surpassed him in the poetical 
description of their nature, excepting Koltsdff in hts 
poetry. Levitoff was a pure flower of the Steppes, 1^1 
of the most poetical love of his birthplac% and he oer* 
tafnly must have suffered deeply when hi was Itehwfl 
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iil^t the inteUeclaul {Hraj^^^iriiiui Id tto gf^kt, 
and ^tistic capitjd of tito llcvi Whenever fc* stayed 
at St Petersburg or at Moscow he alw/s lived In <hc 
poorest quarters, somewhere on the outskirts of the 
town : they reminded him of his native village ; and 
when he thus settled amongst the lowest strata of the 
population, he did so, as he wrote himself, ‘ to run away 
from the moral contradictions, the artificiality of life, 
the would-be humanitarianism, and the cut-and-dry 
imaginary superiority of the educated classes/ He 
could not live, for even a couple of months in succession, 
in relative well-being : he began to feel the gnawings of 
conscience, and it ended in his leaving behind his ex- 
tremely poor belongings and going somewhere — any- 
where where he would be poorer still, amidst other poor 
who live from hand to mouth. 

I do not even know if I am right in describing Levi- 
toffs works as novels. They are more like shapeless, 
lyrical-epical improvisations in prose. Only in these 
improvisations we have not the usual hackneyed pre- 
sentment of the writer s compassion for other people's 
sulferings. It is an epical description of what the 
author has lived through in his close contact with ail 
classes of people of the poorest sort, and its lyric 
element is the sorrow that he himself knew — not in 
imagination — as he lived that same life : the sorrow of 
want, of family troubles, of hopes unsatisfied, of isola- 
tion, of all sorts of oppression, and of all sorts of human 
weakness. The pages which he has given to the feel- 
ings of the drunken man, and to the ways in which this 
disease — drunkenness — takes possession of men, arc 
something really terrible. Of course, he died young — 
from an inflammation of the lungs caught one day in 
January, as he went in an old summer coat to get ten 
shillings from some petty editor at the other end of 
Moscow. 

The best known work <rf Levitoff is a volume 
Sketches from the Steppes i but he has abo wfifleii 
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volume to which one of his friends must hate the 
title of Sornms of the Vi/Zages, the H^h th$ 

Towns, Li the second of these works we find a siuijl^y' 
terrifying collection of tramps and outcasts of the lar|^ 
cities — of men sunk to the lowest level of city slum^life» 
represented without the slightest attempt at idealising 
them — and yet deeply human. Sketches from the 
Steppes remains his best work. It is a collection of 
short poems, written in prose, full of admirable de- 
scriptions of prairie nature and of tiny details from 
the life of the peasants, with all their petty troubles, 
their habits, customs, and superstitions. Plenty of 
personal reminiscences are scattered through these 
sketches, and one often finds in them a scene of 
children playing in the meadows of the prairies and 
living in accordance with the life of nature, in which 
every little trait is pictured with a warm, tender love ; 
and almost everywhere one feels the unseen tears of 
sorrow shed by tha author. 

Amongst the several sketches of the life and work of 
Levitoff there is one— witten with deep feeling and 
containing charming idyllic scenes from his childhood, 
a$ well as a terrible account of his later years — by A. 
Skabitch<^vskiy, in his Folk^Novelists. 

GLEB USP#NSKIY 

Gleb Uspenskiy (1840-1902) widely differs from all 
the preceding writers. He represents a school m him^ 
self, and I know^ of no writer in any literature with whom 
he might be compared. Properly speaking, he is not a 
novelist ; but his work is not ethnography or demo* 
graphy either, because it contains, besides descriptions 
belonging to the domain of folk-psychology, all 
elements of a novel. His first productions were noveli 
with a leaning towards ethnography. R$mm is a 
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novel in which Usp^nskiyadmirablydescribed how all tlie 
life of a small provincial town> which had flourished 
under the habits and manners of serfdom, went to ruin 
after the abolition of that institution : but his later pro- 
ductions, entirely given to village life, and representing 
the full maturity of his talent, had more the character 
of ethnographic sketches, written by a gifted novelist, 
than of novels proper. They begin like novels. 
Different persons appear before you in the usual way, 
and gradually you grow interested in their doings and 
their life. Moreover, they are not offered you hap- 
hazard, as they would be in the diary of an ethno- 
grapher ; they have been chosen by the author because 
he considers them typical of those aspects of village 
life which he intends to deal with. However, the 
author is not satisfied with merely acquainting the 
reader with these types : he soon begins to discuss 
them and to talk about their position in village life and 
the influence they must exercise upon the future of the 
village ; and being already interested in the people, you 
read the discussions with interest ,Jhen some admir- 
able scene, which would not be out of place in a novel 
of Tolstdy or Turgu^neff, is introduced ; but after a 
few pages of such artistic creation Usp<^nskiy becomes 
again an ethnographer who discusses the future of the 
village community. He was too much of a political 
writer to think always In images and to be a pure 
novelist, but he was also too passionately impressed by 
the individual facts which came under his observation 
to discuss them calmly, as the merely political writer 
would do. In spite of all this, notwithstanding this 
mixture of political literature with art, because of his 
artistic gifts you read Usp^nskiy just as you read a 
good novelist 

Every movement among the educated classes in 
favour of the poorer classes begins by an idealisation of 
the latter. It being necessary to clear away, first of 
all, a number of prejudices which exist among the fidh ; 
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as r^ards the poor, somi idealisation is utmvoidable. 
Therefore the earlier folk-novelist takes only the most 
striking types — those whom the wealthier people can 
better understand and sympathise with ; and he lightly 
passes over the less sympathetic features of the life o£ 
the poor. This was done in the forties in France and 
England, and in Russia by Grigordvitch, Mdrko Vov- 
tchdk, and several others. Then came Ryesh^nikoff 
with his artistic Nihilism : with his negation of all the 
usual tricks of art, and his objectivism ; his blunt 
refusal to create ‘types’ and his preference for the 
quite ordinary man ; his manner of transmitting to you 
his love of his people, merely through the suppressed 
intensity of his own emotion. Later on, new problems 
arose for Russian literature. The readers were now 
quite ready to sympathise with the individual peasant 
or factory worker ; but they wanted to know something 
more, namely, what were the very foundations, the 
ideals, the springs of village life ? what were they worth 
in the further development of the nation ? what, and in 
what form, could the immense agricultural population 
of Russia contribute to the further development of the 
country and the civilised world altogether ? All such 
questions could not be answered by the statistician 
alone ; they required the genius of the artist, who must 
decipher the reply out of the thousands of small indica- 
tions and facts ; and our folk-novelists understood this 
new demand of the reader. A rich collection of in- 
dividual peasant types having already been given, it 
was now the life of the village — the wwV, with its 
advantages and drawbacks, and its promises for the 
future — that the readers were anxious to find in the 
folk-novel. These were the questions which the new 
generation of folk-novelists undertook to discuss. 

In this venture they were certainly ri^b It must 
not be forgotten that in the last analysis eivery econo- 
mical and social question is a question of psydiclogy 
ctf both the individual anid the social a ggr egation. It 
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cannot be solved by arithmfetic alone. Therefore, in 
social science, as in human psychology, the poet often 
sees his way better than the physiolc^ist. At any rate, 
he too has his voice in the matter. 

When Usp^nskiy began writing his first sketches of 
village life — it was in the early seventies — Young Russia 
was in the grip of the great movement ‘ towards the 
people,’ and it must be owned that in this movement, as 
in every other, there was some idealisation. Those who 
did not know village life at all used to cherish idyllic 
illusions about the village community. In all proba- 
bility Usp^nskiy, who was born in a large industrial town, 
Tdla, in the family of a small functionary, and hardly 
knew country life at all, shared these illusions, very pro- 
bably in their most extreme aspect ; and while he still 
preserved them he went to a province of South-eastern 
Russia, Samara, which had lately become the prey of 
modern commercialism, and where, owning to a number 
of peculiar circumstances, the abolition of serfdom had 
been accomplished under conditions specially ruinous to 
the peasants and to village life altogether. Here he must 
have suffered intensely from seeing his youthful dreams 
vanishing ; and, as artists often do, he hastened to 
generalise ; but he had not the education of the thorough 
ethnographer, which might have prevented him from 
making too hasty ethnological generalisations from his 
limited materials, and he b^an to write a series of scenes 
from village life, imbued with pessimism. It was only 
much later on, while staying in a village of Northern 
Russia, in the province of Novgorod, that he came to 
understand the influences which the culture of the land 
and life in an agricultural village may exercise upon the 
tiller of the soil ; then only had he some glimpses of what 
are the social and moral forces of land cultivation mud 
communal life, and of what free labour on a free soil 
might be. These observations inspired Usp^nskiy with 
perhaps the best thing he wrote, The Power of the SAii 
(1882). It will remain, at any rate» his mmt 
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contribution in tWs doma&i — the artist appearing b^ 
in all the force of Ms tiilent and in his true function 
of explaining the Mtier springs of a certain mode of life. 

zlatovrAtskiy and other folk-noveusts 

One of the great questions of the day for Russia is, 
whether we shall abolish the communal ownership of the 
land, as it has been abolished in Western Europe, and 
introduce instead of it individual peasant proprietorship ; 
or whether we shall endeavour to retain the village com- 
munity, and do our best to develop it further in the 
direction of co-operative associations, both agricultural 
and industrial. A great struggle goes on accordingly 
among the educated classes of Russia upon this question, 
and in his first SamAra sketches, entitled From a Village 
Diary, UspAnskiy paid a great deal of attention to this 
subject. He tried to prove that the village community, 
such as it is, results in a formidable oppression of the in- 
dividual, in a hampering of individual initiative, in all 
sorts of oppression af the poorer peasants by the richer 
ones, and, consequently, in general poverty. He omitted, 
however, all the arguments which these same poorer 
peasants, if they should be questioned, would bring 
forward in favour of the present communal ownership 
of the land>; and he attributed to this institution what is 
the result of otiter general causes, as may be seen from 
the fact that exactly the same poverty, the same inertia, 
and the same oppression of the individual, are found in 
an even greater degree in Little Russia, where the village 
community has ceased to exist long since. UspAnskiy 
thus expressed — at least in those sketches which dealt 
with the villi^es of SamAra — the views which prevail 
among the middle classes of Western Europe, and are 
current in Russia among the growing village bmrggoisu. 

This attitude called forth a series of replks from 
another folk-novelist of an equally great tal^t, Zlatov* 
rATSKIV (horn 1845), wlu> answered ea^ sketch 
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Usp^nskiy’s by a novel in which he took the opposite 
view. He had known peasant life in Middle Russia 
from his childhood ; and the less illusions he had about 
it the better was he able, when he began a serious 
study of the peasants, to see the good features of 
their lives, and to understand those types of them 
who take to heart the interests of the village as a whole 
— types that I also well knew in my youth in the same 
provinces. 

Zlatovrdtskiy was accused, of course, of idealising the 
peasants ; but the reality is, that Usp^nskiy and Zlatov- 
rdtskiy complement each other. Just as they comple- 
ment each other geographically — the latter speaking for 
the truly agricultural region of Middle Russia, while 
Uspenskiy spoke for the periphery of this region — so also 
they complement each other psychologically. Uspenskiy 
was right in showing the drawbacks of the village com- 
munity institution — deprived of its vitality by an omni- 
potent bureaucracy ; and Zlatovrdtskiy was quite right, 
too, in showing what sort of men are nevertheless bred 
by the village-communal institutions and by attachment 
to the land, and what services they could render to the 
rural masses under different conditions of liberty and 
independence. 

Zlatovritskiy’s novels are thus an important ethno- 
graphical contribution, and they have at the same time 
an artistic value. His Everyday Life in the Village^ and 
perhaps even more his Peasant Jurymen (since 1864 the 
peasant heads of households have acted in turn as jurors 
in the law-courts), are full of the most charming scenes 
of village life ; while his Foundations represents a serious 
attempt at grasping in a work of art the fundamental 
conceptions of Russian rural life. In this last work we 
also find types of men, who personify the revolt of the 
peasant against both external oppression and the sub- 
missiveness of the mass to that oppression — men who, 
under favourable conditions, might become the initiatqsii 
of movements of a deep purport. That such types feve 
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not been invented will be ag^-eed to hy cv^ one whd 
knows Russian village life from the in^de. 

The writers who have been named in the preceding 
pages are far from representing the whole scho^ of folk- 
novelists. Not only has every Russian novelist of the 
past, from Turgu^neff down, been inspired in some of 
his work by folk-life, but some of the best productions 
of the most prominent contemporary writers, such as 
Korolenko, Tch^hoff, Oertel, and many others (see next 
chapter), belong to the same category. There are besides 
quite a number of novelists distinctively of this class, 
who would be spoken of at some length in any course 
of Russian literature, but whom, unfortunately, I am 
compelled to mention in but a few lines. 

NaOmoff w as born at Tobdlsk (in 1 838), and, settling 
in Western Siberia after he had received a University 
education at St Petersburg, he wrote a series of short 
novels and sketches in which he described life in West 
Siberian villages and mining towns. These stories were 
widely read, ov'ing* to their expressive, truly popular 
language, the energy with which they were imbued, and 
the striking pictures they contained of the advantage 
taken of the poverty of the mass by the richer peasants, 
known in Russia as ‘ »/*V-eaters ’ {miroyid). In our 
movement ' towards the people ’ we used to reprint each 
novel in pamphlet form and distribute them in the 
villages. 

ZaS^dimskiv (bom 1843) belongs to the same period. 
Like many of his contemporaries he spent years of his 
youth in exile, but he remained still the same ' populist ’ 
that he was in his youth, imbued with the ^me love of 
the people and the same faith in the peasants. His 
Chronicle of the Village Smtlrino (1874) and Mysteries 
of the Steppesfi^^i) are especially interesting, because 
Zasddimskiy made in these novels attempts at refwe- 
senting types of intellectual and protesting p^sasants, true 
to life, but usually neglected by our folk-nove^ts. ^me 
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cf them are rebels who revolt against IHie conditions of 
village life, chiefly in their own personal interest, while 
others are peaceful religious propagandists, and still 
others are men who have developed under the inihience 
of educated propagandists. 

Another writer who excelled in the representation of 
the type of ‘ w/r-eaters ’ exploiters of the peasants in 
the villages of Russia was Saloff (1843-1902). 

Petropavlovskiv (1857-1 892), who wrote under the 
pseudonym of Kar( 5 nin, was, on the other hand, a poet 
of village life and of the cultivation of the fields. He 
was ‘born in South-eastern Russia, in the province of 
SamAra, but was early exiled to the government of 
Tobdlsk, in Siberia, where he was kept many years, and 
from which he was released only to die soon after from 
consumption. He gave in his novels and stories several 
very dramatic types of village ‘ ne’er-do-wells,’ but the 
novel which is most typical of his talent is My World. 
In it he tells how an ‘ intellectual,’ ‘ rent in twain ' and 
nearly losing his reason in consequence of this dualism, 
finds inner peace and reconciliatidn with life when he 
settles in a village and works in the same almost super- 
human way that the peasants do, when hay has to be 
mown and the crops to be carried in. Thus living the 
life they lived, he is loved by them, and finds a healthy 
and intelligent girl to love him. This is, of course, to 
some extent an idyll of village life ; but so'slight is the 
idealisation, as we know from the experience of those 
‘ intellectuals ' who went to the villages as equals ccmiing 
among equals, that the idyll reads almost as a reality. 

Several more folk-novelists ought to be mentioned. 
Such are L^Melshin (bom 18^), the pse ^ oqym of 
an exile ‘P. Yarosh^vitch,’ who is also a p6et, and 
who, having been kept for twelve years at hard labour 
in Siberia as a political convict, has {mblished fwo 
volumes of hard-labour sketches, In the World 
Outcasts (a work to be put by the skje of Do*toy 4 vsld|^ . 
Dead-House) \ S. ElpAtievskiy (iram 1854), abo all 
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exile, who has 0 ven good sketihes pf Siberian ; 

N EF^DOFF ( 1 847-1902), an ethnograf^er who h^made 
valuable scientific researches and at the same time has 
pubthRbed excellent sketches of factory and village' life, 
and whose writings are thoroughly imbued with a deep 
faith in the store of energy and plastic creative power 
of the masses of the country people ; and several others.* 
Eveiy one of these writers deserves, however, more than 
a short notice, because each has contributed something, 
either to the comprehension of this or that class of &e 
people, or to the working out of those forms of ‘Jdral- 
istic realism ’ which are best suited for dealing with 
types taken from the toiling masses, and which has 
lately made the literary success of Maxim Gdrkiy. 

MAXiM G^RKIY 

Few writers have established their reputation so 
rapidly as Maxim ^orkiy. His first sketches (1892- 
1895) were publishid in an obscure provincial paper 
of the Caucasus, arftJ were totally unknown to the ^ter- 
ary world, but when a short tale of his appeared in a 
widely r^d review, edited by Korolenko, it at once 
attracted general attention. The beauty of its form, its 
artistic finish, and the new note of stren^h and courage 
which rang through it, brought the young writer immem-, 
ately into prominence. . It became known that * Maxim 
Gdrkiy ’ was thp pseudonym of a quite young man, A. 
Py^HKOFF, who was bom in 1868 in Nijniy Ndvgorod, 
a laige town on the V 61 ga ; that his father was a mer- 
chant or an artisan, his mother a remarkable peasant 
woman, who died soon after the birth of ||er son ; and 
tiiat rale /boy, orphaned when only nine, was brought up 
in a family of his fathef s relatives. The childhood of 
‘ <Mrkiy’ must have been anything but happy, fo^ one 
d«^ he ran away and entered into service on a 
ficiiwr steamer. This todk place when ^ was 
twelve. Later on he worked as a bakipr, became a 
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street ^rter, sold applw in the streets, till at las|: he 
obtained the position of clerk at a lawyer's. In 1891 
helivtS^and wandered on foot with the tramps intSouth 
Rureia, and during these wanderings he wrote a niM)er 
of short stories, of which the first was published in 1892, 
in a newspaper of Northern Caucasia. The ^SSies 
•proved to be remarkably fine, and when a collecPoh of 
all that he had hitherto written was published in *1900, 
in four small volumes, the whole of a large edition was 
sold in a very short time, and the name of Gdrkiy took 
i^^lace — to speak of the then living novelists only — ^ 
by die side of those of Korolenko and Tch^hoff, 
immediately after the name of Leo Tolstdy. In 
Western Europe and America his reputation was nmde 
with the same rapidity, as soon as a couple of his 
sketches were translated into French and German, and 
from French or German into English. 

It is sufficient to read a few of Gdrkiy’s short stories 
— for instance, Mdlva, or TchelkdsJuox The Ex-Men, or 
Twenty-Six Men and One Girl — realise at once the 
causes of his rapidly won popularRy. The men and 
women he described were not heroes ; they were the 
most dl-dinary» tramps or slum-dwellers; anti what he 
wrote were not novels in the proper sense of the word, 
ttjt merely sketches from life. And yet, in the literature 
of all nations, including the short stories of Guy de 
Maupassant and Bret Harte, there were few works in 
which such a fine analysis of complicatei and struggling 
human feelings was given, such interes^g, originai and 
new characters were so well depictwi^ and hi;Mtnan 
psychology was so admirably interwovp^ with a b^tdc* 
ground of nature — a calm sea, menacing wavearOT^d- 
le^, sunburnt prairies. In the first-named ap|P|yp|t 
really see the promontory that*futs out into 'tiw ll^h*?; 
%g paters,’ that promontory upon which the fishejSj^ 
^pitched his hut; and you understand why Mlpa, 
the woman who loves the fisherman and comes to leie^ . 
him every Sunday, loves that spot as much as doei”' 
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the mjin htmseff. And ftien §,t ^mery pa^^j|g|i are 
struck by the quite unexpected variety of dnewiicbifcs 
with which the love of that strange and comj^cafed 
natitipe, Mdlva, is depicted, or by the unforeseen asped!!^ 
under which both the ex-peasant Bshertnan and hts 
pea^!^t son appear in the short space of a few days. 
The?i|iriety of strokes, refined and brutal, tender and 
terribly harsh, with which Gdrkiy pictures human feel- 
ings is such that in comparison with his heroes the^ 
heroes and heroines of our best novelists seem so 
simple — so simplified — ^just like a flower in EuropOrfh 
decorative art in comparison with a real flower. 

Gdrkiy is a great artist ; he is a poet ; but he is also 
a child of all that long'^series of folk-novelists whom 
Russia has had for the last half-century, and he has 
utilised their experience : he has found at last that 
happy combination of realism with idealism for which die 
Russian folk-novelists 1iave been striving for so many 
years, Ryesh^tnikoff and his school had tried to.wjrite 
novels of an ultra -ijlilistic character without any trace 
of idealisation, Tlfey restrained themselves whenever 
they felt inclined to generalise, to create, to idealise. 
They tried to write mere diaries, in which events, great 
and small, important and insignificant, were ];plated 
with an equal exactitude, without even changing the 
tone, of the narrative. We have seen that in this waj^, 
by dint of their talent, they were able to obtain most 
poignant effects^ but like the historian who vainly 
tries to be ‘ imp^ial,* yet always remains a party man, 
they had not a^id^tfi^ idealisation which they so 
ttmch dreaded.«ffbey could not above it. A work of 
ait is always j^sonal ; do what he may, the iiu tholes , 
will necessarily appear in his creation apdf 
kp will always idealise those who answer to them. 
Qr^rdvitch and Mirko Vovtchdk^had idealised the all- 
f>a||on|ng patience and the all-enduring submissiy^eha^s' 
6l me Russian peasant ; and Ryeshdtnikoff had quim*" 
^consciously, and maybe against his will^ idealised 
S. 
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the almost supernatural powers of endurance which 
he had seen in the Urdls and in the slums of St. Peters- 
burg. Both had idealised something : the ultra-realist 
as well as the romantic. Gdrkiy must have understood 
the significance of this ; at all events, he does not object 
in the least to a certain idealisation. In his adherence 
to truth he is as much of a realist as Ryesh^tnikoff ; 
but he idealises in the same sense as Turgu^neff did 
» when he pictured Rudin, Helen, or Bazdroff. He even 
says that we must idealise, and he chooses for idealisa- 
tion the type he admired most among those tramps 
whom he knew — the rebel. This made his success ; it 
appeared to be exactly what the readers of all nations 
were unconsciously calling for as a relief from the dull 
mediocrity and absence of strong individualities about 
them. 


The stratum of society from which Gdrkiy took the 
heroes of his first short stories — and in short stories he 
appears at his best — is that of the tramps of Southern 
Russia ; men who have broken with regular society, 
who never accept the yoke of permanent work, labour- 
ing only as long as they want to, as ‘ casuals ’ in the 
seaports on the Black Sea ; who sleep in doss-houses 
or in ravines on the outskirts of the cities, and tramp in 
the summer from Odessa to the Crimea, #pd from th« 
Crimea to the prairies of Northern Cauc^ia, vb^re they 
are welcome at harvest time. 

That eternal complaint about pov<;ity and b^d iu^ 
that helplessness and hopelessness which w6re 'sl^ 
dominant notes with the early folk-noyelists, are tp^ly 
absent from Gdrkiy’s stories. His tramps do not 
plain. ‘ Everything is all right,’ one of them 
use to whine and complain — ^that would do no 
Live and endure till you are broken down, or If 
are so already — ^wait for death. This is all the wli» Mp 
in the world — do ydu understand?’ {Works, i.j^i|a^ 
Far /rbtn his whining and complaining aboti 
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hard lot of his tramps, a refreshing not^ of enetsy &nd 
ccNirage, which is quite unique in Russian litcsrature, 
souhds through the stories of Gdrkiy. His tramps are 
miserably poor, but they ‘ don’t care.’ Th^r drink, but 
there is nothing among them nearly approaching the 
drunkenness of despair which we saw in LevitoflF. 
Even the most ‘ downtrodden ’ one of them — far from 


making a virtue of his helplessness, as Dostoy^vskiy’s 
heroes always did — dreams of reforming the world and* 
making it rich. He dreams of the moment when ‘ we, 
once “ the poor,” shall vanish, after having enriched the 
Crcesuses with the richness of the spirit and the power 
of life ’ (y 4 Mistake, i. p. 1 70). 

G6rkiy cannot stand whining ; he cannot bear that 
self-castigation in which other Russian writers so much 
delight — which Turgu<inefrs sub-Hamlets used to ex- 
press so poetically, of which Dostoydvskiy has made a 
virtue, and of which Russia offers such an infinite variety 
of examples. Gorkiy knows the type, but he has no 
pity for such men. Better anything than one of those 
egotistic weaklings %rho gnaw all the time at their own 
hearts, compel others to drink with them in order to 
perorate before them about their ‘ burning souls ’ ; those 
beings ' full of compassion,’ which, however, never goes 
.beyond self-commiseration, and ‘ full of love ’ which is 


Unever anything but self-love. Gdrkiy knows only too 
well thes« men >vho never fail to ruin wantonly the lives 
of those women who trust them ; who do not even stop 
at murder, like Raskdlnikoff, or the brothers KaramizofT, 
yet whine about the circumstances which have 
J||h^ht them to it. ‘What’s all this talk about dr- 
.<at^stan<^ ! ’ he makes Old Izei^hil say. * Every otw 

^akes his own circumstances ! I see all sorte of 

&t the strong ones— -where are they ? There are fewer 
nkl fewer noble men ! ’ < . 

W Knowing how much the Russian ‘ intellecbaals* niffer 
wodf tl^s disease of whining, knowing how tane 
them are the af^^ressive idealists, the real and 
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how numerous, on the other hand, are the Nezhddnoffs 
(Tui^u6nefr s Virgin Soil), even among those ‘ politicals * 
who march with resignation to Siberia, Gdrkiy does not 
take his types from among the ‘intellectuals,* for he 
thinks that they too easily become ‘ the prisoners of 
life/ 

In Vdreflka OUsova G6rkiy expresses all his contempt 
for the average ‘intellectual* of our own days. He 
introduces to us the interesting type of a girl full of 
vitality ; a most primitive creature, absolutely untouched 
by any ideals of liberty and equality, but so full of an 
intense life, so independent, so much herself, that one 
cannot but feel greatly interested in her. She meets 
with one of those ‘ intellectuals ’ who know and admire 
higher ideals, but are weaklings, utterly devoid of the 
nerve of life. Of course, Varehka laughs at the very 
idea of such a man*s falling in love with her ; and these 
are the expressions in which Gdrkiy makes her define 
the usual hero of Russian novels : 

‘Tlie Russian hero is always silly ^nd stupid,* she says; 

* he is always sick of something ; always thinking about some- 
thing that cannot be understood, and is himself so miserable, 
so mi-i-serable ! He will think, think, then talk, then he 
will go and make a declaration of love, and after that he 
thinks, and thinks again, till he marries. . . . And when he, 
is married he talks all sorts of nonsense to his wife, 
then abandons her * ( Vdrenka Olksova^ ii. p. 281). 

G6rkiy*s favourite type is the ‘rebel* — the man in 
full revolt against society, but at the same time a strong 
man, a potyer ; and as he has found among the tramps 
with whom he has lived at least the embryo of tMs 
type, it is from this stratum of society that he takes his 
most interesting heroes. * * 

. In Konovdloff Gdrkiy himself gives the psychology, 
or, rather, a partial psychology, of his tramp herdr 
‘ An " intellectual ** amongst those whom fete haj 
used — amongst the ragged, the hungry, and emWttemd 
half-men and half-beasts with whom the city shim^ 
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teem.’ ‘Usually a being* that can be included in no 
order,’ the man who has ‘ been tom from all his moor- 
ings, who is hostile to everything and ready to turn 
upon anything the force of his angry, embittered 
scepticism ' (ii. p. 23). His tramp feels that he has been 
defeated in life, but he does not seek excuse in circum- 
stances. Konoviloff, for instance, will not admit the 
theory which is in such vogue among the educated 
ne’er-do-well, namely, that he is the sad product of 
adverse conditions. ‘ One must be faint-hearted indeed,’ 
he says, ‘ to become such a man.’ ‘ I live, and some- 
thing goads me on ’ . . . but ‘ I have no inner line to 
follow ... do you understand me ? I don’t know how 
to say it I have not that spark in my soul, . . . force, 
perhaps ? Something is missing ; that 's all ! ’ And 
when his young friend who has read in books all sorts 
of excuses for weakness of character mentions ‘ the dark 
hostile forces round you,’ Konovdloff retorts : ‘ Then 
make a stand ! take a stronger footing ! find your 
ground, and make a stand ! ’ 

Some of Gdrkijfs tramps are, of course, philoso- 
phers. They think about human life, and have had 
opportunities to know what it is. ‘ Every one,’ he re- 
marks somewhere, ‘ who has had a struggle to sustain 
in his life, and has been defeated by life, and 
now feels crue^y imprisoned amidst its squalor, is 
more of a philosopher than Schopenhauer himself; 
for abstract thought can never be cast into such a 
correct and vivid plastic form as that in which is 
Expressed the thought born directly out of suffering’ 
(ii. p. 31). ‘The knowledge of life among such men 
is striking,’ he says again. 

Love of nature is, of course, another characteristic 
feature of the tramp — ‘ KonoVciloff loved nature wiA a 
deep, inarticulate love, which was betrayed only by a 
glitter in his eyes. Every time he was in t^ fidds; <w 
on the river bank, he became permeated wl^ a of > 

peace and love wUcb made him still more a <^4 
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Sometimes he would exclaim looking at the sky: 
“ Good ! and in this exclamation there was more sense 
and feeling than in the rhetoric of many poets. . . . 
Like all the rest, poetry loses its holy simplicity and 
spontaneity when it becomes a profession ’ (ii. pp. 33-34)« 

However, Gdrkiy’s rebel-tramp is not a Nietzsche 
who ignores everything beyond his narrow egotism, or 
imagines himself a ‘super-man’; the ‘diseased ambi- 
tion ' of an ‘ intellectual ’ is required to create the true 
Nietzsche type. In G6rkiy’s tramps, as in his women 
of the lowest class, there are flashes of greatness of 
character and a simplicity which is incompatible with 
the super-man’s self-conceit He does not idealise them 
so as to make of them real heroes ; that would be too 
untrue to life : the tramp is still a defeated being. But 
he shows how among these men, owing to an inner 
consciousness of strength, there are moments of great- 
ness, even though that inner force be not strong enough 
to make out of Orldff (in The Orldffs) or IliyA (in The 
Three^ a real power, a real hero — the man who fights 
against those much stronger than liimself. He seems 
to say : Why are not you, intellectuals, as truly ‘ in- 
dividual,’ as frankly rebellious against the society you 
criticise, and as strong as some of these submei^ed 
ones are ? 

In his short stories G6rkiy is great ; but like his two 
contemporaries, Korolenko and Tch^hoff, whenever he 
has tried to write a longer novel, with a full development 
of characters, he has not succeeded. Taken as a whole 
Foma Gorddeff, notwithstanding several beautiful and 
impressive scenes, is weaker than most of Gdrkiy^s 
short stories ; and while the first portion of The Thru — 
the idyllic life of the three young pCMle, and the 
tragical issues foreshadowed in it — mal^ us expect 
to find in this novel one of the finest productions 
in Russian literature, its end is disappointing. The 
French translator of The Three has even preferred to 
terminate it abruptly, at the point where IMyA stands 
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on the grave of the man whom he has killed, rather than 
to give Gdrkiy’s end of the novel 

Why Gdrkiy should fail in tht^ direction u|^of course 
too delicate and too difficult a question to answer^ 
One cause, however, may be suggested. G6rkiy, like 
Tolstdy, is too honest an artist to ‘ invent ’ an end which 
the real lives of his heroes do not suggest to him, 
although that end might have been very picturesque ; 
and the class of men 'whom he so admirably depicts is 
not possessed of that consistency and that ‘oneness’ 
which are necessary to render a work of art perfect and 
to give it that final accord without which it is never 
complete. 

Take, for instance, Orldff in The OrlSffs. ‘ My soul 
burns within me,’ he says. ‘ I want space, to give full 
swing to my strength. I feel within me an indomitable 
force ! If the cholera, let us say, could become a man, 
a giant — were it Iliyd Miiromets himself — I would meet 
it ! “ Let it be a struggle to the death,” I would say ; 

“ you are a force, and I, Grishka Orl6ff, am a force too : 
let us see which is fhe better ! ” ’ 

But that power, that force does not last. Orloff says 
somewhere that ‘ he is torn in all directions at once,' 
and that his fate is to be — not a fighter of giants, but 
merely a tramp. And so he ends. G6rkiy is too great 
an artisjt to make of him a giant-killer. It is the same 
with Iliyd in The Three. This is a powerful type, and 
one feels inclined to ask, Why did not Gdrkiy make 
him begin a new life under the influence of those young 
propagandists of Socialism whom he meets? Why 
should he not die, let us say, in one of those encounters 
between working-men on strike and soldiers which took 
place in Ru^a precisely at the time G6rkiy was finish- 
ing this novel ? But here, too, Gorkiy’s reply probably 
would be that such things do. not happen in real life. 
Men like Iliyd, who dream only of the ‘ clean life of a 
merchant,’ do not join in labour movements. And he 
preferred to give a very disappointing end to his hero--r 
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to make him appear miserable and small in his attack 
upon the wife of the police-officer, so as to turn the 
reader’s sympathies towards even this woman — rather 
than to make of Iliyd a prominent figure in a strike- 
conflict. If it had been possible to idealise IliyA so 
much, without overstraining the permissible limits of 
idealisation, Gorkiy probably would have done it, be- 
cause he is entirely in favour of idealisation in realistic 
art ; but this would have been pure romanticism. 

Over and over again he returns to the idea of the 
necessity of an ideal in the wbrk of the novel-writer. 
* The cause of the present unsteadiness of opinion (in 
Russian society) is/ he says, ‘ the neglect of idealism. 
Those who have exiled from life all romanticism have 
stripped us so as to leave us quite naked : this is why 
we are so uninteresting to one another, and so disgusted 
with one another* (A Mistake, i. p. 151). And in The 
Reader ( 1 898) he develops his aesthetic canons in full. He 
tells how one of his earliest productions, on its appear- 
ance in print, is read one night before a circle of friends. 
He receives many compliments for it, and after leaving 
the house is tramping along a deserted street, feeling for 
the first time in his existence the happiness of life, 
when a person unknown to him, and whom he had not 
noticed among those present at the reading, overtakes 
him, and begins to talk about the duties of the author. 

‘You will agree with me/ the stranger says, ‘that the duty 
of literature is to aid man in understanding himself, to raise 
his faith in himself, to develop his longing for truth; to 
combat what is bad in men ; to find what is good in them, 
and to wake up in their souls shame, anger, courage ; to do 
everything, in short, to render men strong in a noble sense of 
the word, and capable of inspiring their lives wdth the holy 
spirit of beauty ' (iii, p. 241). ‘ It seems to mi,' we need onc^ 
more to have dreams, pretty creations of our fancy and visions; 
because the life we have built up is poor in colour, is dim and 
dull . . . Well, let us try ; maybe imagination will help man 
to rise for a moment above the earth and find on it hit tmc 
place, which he has lost ‘ (p. 245)^ 
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But further on GcSrkJy makes a condition which 
explains perhaps why he has not yet succeeded in 
creating a longer character-novel. ‘I discovered in 
myself/ he says, ‘many go<¥i feelings and desires — ^ 
fair proportion of what is usually called good ; but a 
feelifig which could unify all this — a well-founded, clear 
thought, embracing all the phenomena of life — I did 
not find in myself/ And on reading this, one at once 
thinks of Turgu^neff, who saw in such a ‘freedom/ in 
such a unified comprehension of the universe and its 
life, the first step towards becoming a great artist. 

‘ Can you,* the Reader goes on to ask, * create for men ever 
80 small an illusion that has the power to raise them ? No ! * 
‘All of you teachers of the day take more than you give, 
because you s|>eak only about faults — you see only those. 
But there must also be good qualities in men : you possess 
some, don’t you ? . . . Don’t you notice that owing to your 
continual efforts to define and to classify them, the virtues and 
the vices have been entangled like two balls of black and 
white thread which have become grey by taking colour from 
each other?* . . . doubt whether God has sent you on 
earth. If He had sent messengers, He would have chosen 
stronger men than you are. He would have lighted in them 
the fire of a passionate love of life, of truth, of men.* 

‘Nothing but everyday life, everyday life, only everyday 
people, everyday thoughts and events ! * the same pitiless 
Reader continues. * When will you, then, speak of “ the rebel 
spirit,** of the necessity of a new birth of the spirit? Whq[e 
is, then, the calling to the creation of a new life? where the 
lessons of courage? where the words which would give wings 
to the soul ? * 

‘ Confess, you don’t know' how to represent life, so that your 
pictures of it shall provoke in a man a redemptive spirit of 
shame and a burning desire of creating new forms of life* * . . 
Can you accelerate the pulsation of life ? tan you inspire it 
with energy, as others have done?* 

‘I see many intelligent men round about me, but few 
noble ones among them, and these few asf broken and sulfer- 
ing souls. I don’t know why it should be to, but so it is : the 
better the man, the cleaner and the more honest his souC 
less energy he has ; the more he suffers the harder is his 
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life. . . . But although they suffer so much from feeling the 
want of something better, they have not the force to 
create it.^ 

* One thing more * — said after an interval my strange inter- 
locutor. * Can you awake i<l man a laughter full of the joy 
of life and at the same time elevating to the soul ? Look, men 
have quite forgotten good wholesome laughter ! * 

‘ The sense of life is not in self-satisfaction ; after all, man 
is better than that. The sense of life is fn the beauty and the 
force of striving towards some aim ; every moment of one’s 
being ought to have its higher aim.’ ‘Wrath, hatred, shame, 
loathing, and finally a grim despair — these are the levers by 
means of which you may destroy everything on earth.’ ‘What 
can you do to awake a thirst for life when you only whine, 
sigh, moan, or coolly point out to man that he is nothing but 
dust ? ’ 

^Oh, for a man, firm and loving, with a burning heart and 
a powerful all-embracing mind. In the stuffy atmosphere of 
shameful silence his prophetic words would resound like an 
alarm-bell, and perhaps the mean souls of the living dead 
would shiver 1’ (p. 253). 

These ideas of G6rkiy about the necessity of some- 
thing better than everyday life — sofnething that shall 
elevate the soul — fully explain also his drama, A( the 
Bottom (or The Lower Depths)^ which has had such a 
success at Moscow, but played by the very same artists at 
St. Petersburg evoked but little enthusiasm. The idea is 
the same as that of Ibsen’s Wild Duck. The inhabitants 
of a doss-house, all of them, maintain their life-power 
only as long as they cherish some illusion: the drunkard 
actor dreams of recovery in some special retreat; a 
fallen girl takes refuge in her illusion of real love, and 
so on. And the dramatic situation of these beings, 
with already so little to retain them in life, is only 
more poignant when the illusions are destroyed. The 
drama is powerful. It must lose, though, on the stage 
on account of some technical mistakes (a useless fourth 
act, the unnecessary person of a woman introduced in 
the first scene and then disappearing) ; but apart from 
(hese mistakes it is eminently dramatic. The positions 
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are really tragical, the action is rapid, aitid as to the 
conversations of the inhabitants of the doss-housC and 
their philosophy of life, both are above all praise. 
Altogether one feels that G^rkiy is very far yet from 
having said his last word. The question is only 
whether in the classes of society he now frequents he 
will be able to discover the further developments — un- 
doubtedly existing»MDf the types which he understands 
best. Will he find among them further materials re- 
sponding to the .Tcsthetic canons whose following 4 ias 
hitherto been the source of his power ? 

These were the questions 1 asked myself in 1904. 
Next year there began in Russia the revolutionary 
movements of 1905, and Gdrkiy took part in them. 
He had to emigrate, and for a number of years his 
work lost the freshness and the inspirations of his 
earlier short stories. Only in his Childhood, published 
since his return to Russia, did he once more show those 
high qualities of creation that are mentioned in the 
preceding pages. 



CHAPTER VIII 

POLITICAL LITERATURE — SATIRE — ART CRITICISM — 
LATER PERIOD NOVELISTS 

Political Literature — Difficulties due to censorship— The 
‘circles' — Westerners and Slavophiles — Political literature 
abroad : Herzen — Ogarydff — Bakiinin — Lavrdff — StepniiUc— 
Tchertkdff — The Contemporary and TchernyshtSvskiy — 
Satire : Schedrin (Saltykdflf)— Art Criticism ; Its im^rt- 
ance in Russia — Byellnskiy — Dobroluboff— Plsareff— Mihai- 
Idvskiy — 'To\s\.6'^%lVhai is Art ? — Later Period Novelists; 
Oertel — Korolenko — Present drift of literature : Merezhkdv- 
skiy — Boborykin — Potdpenko — Tchi^hoff. 

POLITICAL LITERATURE 

To speak of political literature in a‘country which has 
no political liberty, and where nothing can be printed 
without having been approved by a rigorous censorship, 
sounds almost like irony. And yet, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the Government to prevent the dis- 
cussion of political matters in the press, or even in 
private circles, that discussion goes on, under all possible 
aspects and under all imaginaUe pretexts. As a result 
it would be no exaggeration to say that in the neces- 
sarily narrow circle of educated Russian ‘ intellectuals ’ 
there is as much interest, all round, in matters political 
as there is in the educated circles of any other European 
country, and that a certain knowledge of the political 
life of other nations is widespread among the reading 
portion of Russians. Only the knowledge of tii 
political history of modem Europe was limited, awing 
to the impossibility of discussing this subject in the 
press and the universities. 
tM 
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It is well known that Areiything that was printed in 
Russia, up to the end of the year I905> had tolMS sub- 
mitted to censorship, either before it went to pridl; or 
afterwards. Besides, to found a review or a paper the 
editor must offer satisfactory guaranty of not being 
‘ too advanced ' in his political opinions, otherwise he 
will not be authorised by the Ministry of the Interior 
to start the paper or the review and to act in the 
capacity of its editor. In certain cases a paper or a 
review, published in one of the two capitals, but never 
in the provinces, may be allowed to appear without 
passing through the censor’s hands before going to 
print ; but a copy of it must be sent to the censor as 
soon as the printing begins, and every number may be 
stopped and prevented from being put into circulation 
before it has left the printing-office, to say nothing of 
subsequent prosecution. The same condition of things 
exists for books. Even after the paper or the book 
had been authorised by the censor it was often subject 
to a prosecution. The law of 1 864 was very definite 
in stating the conditions under which such prosecution 
could tr.ke place ; namely, it had to be made before a 
r^ular court, within one month after publication ; but 
this law was never respected by the Government. 
Books were seized and destroyed — reduced to pulp— 
without the affair ever being brought before a court, 
and I know editors who have been plainly warned thlt 
if they insisted upon this being done, they would simply 
be exiled, by order of the administration, to some 
remote province. This is not all. A paper or a review 
could receive a first, a second, and a third warning, and 
after the third warning it was suspended, by virtue of 
that warning. Besides, the Ministry of the Interior, 
the governors of the provinces, and even the heads of 
the police in the capitals may at any time prohibit the 
sale of the paper in the streets and dte shops, deprive 
the paper of the right of inserting advertisements, and 
condemn the editor to a heavy fine and imprisonmiimt 
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The arsenal of punishments is thus pretty large ; but 
there is still something else. It is the systetfi of 
ministerial circulars. Suppose a strike takes place, or 
some scandalous bribery has been discovered in some 
branch of the administration. Immediately all papers 
and reviews receive a circular from the Ministry of the 
Interior prohibiting them to speak of that strike or 
that scandal. Even less important matters will be 
tabooed in this way. Thus a few years ago an anti- 
Semitic comedy was put on the stage at St. Petersburg. 
It was imbued with the worst spirit of national hatred 
towards the Jews, and the actress who was given the 
main part in it refused to play. She preferred to break 
her agreement w ith the manager rather than to play 
in that comedy. Another actress was engaged. This 
became known to the public, and at the first representa- 
tion a formidable demonstration was made against the 
actors who had accepted parts in the play, as also 
against the author. Some eighty arrests — chiefly of 
students and litterateurs — were made from among the 
audience, and for two days the StiPetersburg papers 
were full of discussions of the incident ; but then came 
the ministerial circular prohibiting any further reference 
to the subject, and on the third day there was not a 
word said about the matter in all the press of Russia. 

Socialism, the social question altogether, and the 
labour movement are continually tabooed by ministerial 
circulars — to say nothing of society and Court scandals, 
or of the thefts which may be discovered from time to 
time in the higher administration. At the end of the 
reign of Alexander ii. the theories of Darwin, Spencer, 
and Buckle were tabooed in the same way, and their 
works were prevented from being kq>t by the circulat- 
ing libraries. 

This is what censorship means nowadays. As to what 
it was formerly, a very amusing book could be made of 
the antics of the different censors, simply by utilising 
Skabitchdvskiy’s History of Cemorsk^. Suffice R to 
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say l3iaf When Ptjshkin,* speaking of -a lady, wrote, 

‘ Yoflfr divine features,’ or mentioned ‘ her celestial 
beauty/ the censorship would cross out these v^kses 
and write, in red ink on the MS., that such expressions 
were offensive to divinity and could not be allowed. 
Verses were mutilated without any regard to the rules 
of versification ; and sometimes the censor introduced, 
in a novel, scenes of his own. 

Under such conditions political thought had continu- 
ally to find new channels for its expression. Quite a 
special language was developed, therefore, in the reviews 
and papers for the treatment of forbidden subjects and 
for expressing ideas which censorship would have found 
objectionable ; and this way of writing was resorted to 
even in works of art. A few words dropped by a 
Rudin, or by a Bazdroff in a Turguenefif novel, con- 
veyed quite a world of ideas. However, other channels 
besides mere allusion were necessary, and therefore 
political thought found its expression in various other 
ways ; first of all, in literary and philosophical circles 
which impressed their stamp on the entire literature of 
a given epoch ; then, in art criticism, in satire, and in 
literature published abroad : in Switzerland or in England. 

THE ‘CIRCLES’ — WESTERNERS AND SLAVOPHILES 

It was especially in the foities and fifties of the 
nineteenth century that the ‘circles’ played an im- 
portant part in the intellectual development of Russia. 
No sort of expression of political thought in print was 
possible at that time. The two or three semi-official 
newspapers which were allowed to appear were ab- 
solutely worthless ; the novel, the drama, the poem, had 
to deal with the most superficial matters only, and the 
heaviest books of science and philosophy were as liable 
to be prohibited as the lighter sort of literature. Private 
intercourse was the only possible means of exchanging 
ideas, and therefore all the best men of jthe time joined 
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some ‘ circle/ in which more or less advanced ideas were 
expressed in friendly conversation. There are even 
men like SXANK^VITCH (1817-1840) who are men- 
tioned in every course of Russian literature, although 
they have never written anything, simply for the moral 
influence they exercised within their circle. (Tur- 
gu^neflPs Ydkov Pdsynkoff was inspired by such a 
personality.) 

It is quite evident that under such conditions there 
was no room for the development of political parties 
properly speaking. However, from the middle of the 
nineteenth century two main currents of philosophical 
and social thought, which took the name of * Western ’ 
and ‘Slavophile,^ were always apparent. The Westerners 
were, broadly speaking, for Western civilisation. Russia, 
they maintained, is no exception in the great family 
of European nations. She will necessarily pass through 
the same phases of development that Western Europe 
has passed through, and consequently her next step 
will be the abolition of serfdom and, after that, the 
evolution of the same political institutions as have been 
evolved in Western Europe. Upon this foundation 
Russia will be able to develop w hatever original features 
she may possess. The Slavophiles, on the other side, 
maintained that Russia had a mission of her own. 
She had not known foreign conquest like that of the 
Normans; she had retained still the structure of the 
old clan period, and therefore she must follow her own 
quite original lines of development, in accordance with 
what the Slavophiles described as the three funda- 
mental principles of Russian life : the Greek Orthodox 
Church, the absolute power of the Tsar, and the people 

These were, of course, very wide programmes, which 
admitted of many shades of opinion and gradation^ 
and both parties developed, each in its own directiofi* 
Thus, in the sixties of the nineteenth century, for tht 
great bulk of the ‘Westerners,' Western liberalism erf the 
Whig or the Guizot type was the highest ide«l that 
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Russia had to strive for. * They maintained, moreover, 
that everything which has happened Ih Western £u|ppe 
in the course of her evolution — ^such as the depc^ulatioii 
of the villages, thehorrors of freshly developing capitalism 
(reveal«i in England by the Parliamentary CommissiotB 
of the forties), the powers of bureaucracy which had 
developed in France, and so on — must necessarily be 
repeated in Russia as well : they were unavoidable laws 
of evolution. This was the opinion of the rank>and-file 
‘ Westerner.’ 

As to the more intelligent and the better educatr^ 
representatives of this same party, like H6rzen, Tchemy- 
sh^vskiy, and many others, they were under the influence 
of advanced European thought, and held different views. 
In their opinion the hardships suffered by working-men 
and agricultural labourers in Western Europe from the 
unbridled power won by the landlords and the middle 
classes in the representative institutions, and the limita- 
tions of political liberties introduced in the continental 
States of Europe by their bureaucratic centralisation, 
were by no means ‘ 4 iistorical necessities.’ Russia, they 
maintained, need not necessarily repeat these mistakes ; 
she must, on the contrary, profit by the experience of her 
elder sisters, and if she succeeds in attaining the era 
of industrialism without having lost her communal land- 
ownership, or the autonomy of certain parts of the 
Empire, or the self-government of the mir in her villages, 
this will be an immense advantage. It would be there- 
fore the greatest political mistake to go on destroying 
her village conxmunity, to favour the concentration of 
the land in the hands of a landed aristocracy, and to let 
the political life of so immense and varied a territory be 
concentrated in the hands of a central governing body, 
in accordance with the Prussian or the Napoleonic 
ideals of political centralisation — espedally now ♦hft t 
the powers of capitalism are so great 
Similar gradations of o^nnion prevailed among the 
Slavophiles. Their best representat|ipes-— &e tvm 
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brothers AksAkoff, the tWb brothers KiRfiYEVSKlY, 
Homyak6ff, etc., were much in advance of the rank and 
file of their party, who reached by insensible degrees the 
reactionaries pure and simple. The latter were simply 
fanatics of the absolute rule and the Orthodox Church, to 
which feelings they usually added a sort of sentimental 
attachment to the ‘ good old times,’ understanding under 
rhi<; name all sorts of things : patriarchal habits of the 
times of serfdom, manners of country life, folk-songs, 
traditions, and folk-dress. At a time when the real 
history of Russia had hardly begun to be deciphered, 
they did not even suspect that the federalist principle 
had prevailed in Russia down to the Mongol invasion ; 
that the authority of the Moscow Tsars was of a relatively 
late creation (fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies) ; and that autocracy was not at all an inheritance 
of old Russia, but was chiefly the work of th^t same Peter 
whom they execrated for having violently introduced 
Western habits of life. Few of them realised also that the 
religion of the great mass of the Russian people was not 
the religion which is professed by ths official ‘ Orthodox ’ 
Church, but a thousand varieties of ‘ Dissent.’ They thus 
imagined that they represented the ideals of the Russian 
people, while in reality they represented the ideals of the 
Russian State and the Moscow Church, which are of a 
mixed Byzantine, Latin, and Mongolian origin. With 
the aid of the fogs of German metaphysics — especially 
of Hegel — which were in great vogue at that time, and 
with that love of abstract terminology which prevailed 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, discussion upon 
such themes could evidently last for years without 
coming to a definite conclusion. 

However, with all that, it must be owned that throiu^ 
their best representatives the Slavophiles powerfv^y 
contributed towards the creation of a school of history 
and law which put historical studies in Russia on a trhe 
foundation, by making a sharp distinction between the 
history and the law of the Russian State and the history 
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and the law of the Russian people. ByelvAeff (1810- 
1873), Zaby^lin (born 1820), and KostomArofF 
(1818-1885) were the first to write the real history of 
the Russian people ; and of these thr^ the two first were 
Slavophiles ; while Kostomdroff, an*' Ukrainian nation- 
alist, was under the influence of the scientific ideas of the 
Slavophiles. They brought into evidence the federal- 
istic character of early Russian history. They destroyed 
the legend, propagated by Karamzin, of an uninterrupted 
transmission of royal power, that was supposed to haw 
taken place for a thousand years, from the times of the 
Norman Rurik till to-day. They brought into evidence 
the violent means by which the princes of Moscow crushed 
the independent city-republics of the pre-Mongolian 
period, and gradually, with the aid of the Mongol Khans, 
became the Tsars of Russia ; and they told (cspedally 
Byelydeff, in his History of the Peasants in Russia) the 
gruesome tale of the growth of serfdom from the seven- 
teenth century, under the Moscow Tsars. Besides, it is 
mainly to the Slavophiles that we owe the recognition 
of the fact that twoMifferent codes exist in Russia — the 
Code of the Empire, which is the code of the educated 
classes, and the Common Law, which is (like the Norman 
law in Jersey) widely different from the former, and very 
often preferable, in its conceptions of land-ownership, 
inheritance, etc. It is the law which prevails among the 
peasants, its details varying in different provinces. 

In the absence of political life the philosophical and 
literary struggles between the Slavophiles and the 
Westerners absorbed the minds of the best men of the 
literary circles of St. Petersburg and Moscow in the 
years 1840-1860. The question whether or not each 
nationality is the bearer of some pre-detennined mission 
in history, and whether Russia has some such special 
mission, was eagerly discussed in the circle to which, in 
the forties, belonged jSakiinin, the critic Byelinskiy, 

* was a pioneer of these ideas the historical 

periomcau Vrmtmik^ which he founded as early |s 184s. 
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H6rzen, Tui^^neff, the Aksdikoffs and the Kir^yevskiys, 
Kavelin, Bdtkin, and, in fact, all the best men of the 
time. But when later on serfdom was being abolished (in 
1857-1863) the very realities of the moment established 
upon certain important questions a temporary agree- 
ment between some Slavophiles and Westerners — the 
most advanced socialistic Westerners, like Tchernysh^v- 
skiy, joining hands with the advanced Slavophiles in 
their desire to maintain the really fundamental institu- 
tions of the Russian peasants : the village community, 
the common law, and the federalistic principles ; while 
the more advanced Slavophiles made substantial con- 
cessions as regards the ‘ Western ’ ideals embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence and the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man. It was to these years (1861) 
that Turgu^neff alluded when he said in A Nobleman's 
Retreat, that in the discussion between Lavritskiy and 
PAnshin, he — ‘ an inveterate Westerner’ — had given the 
superiority in argument to the defender of Slavophile 
ideas because they had prevailed then in real life. 

At present the struggle between* the Westerners and 
the Slavophiles has come to an end. The much-regretted 
philosopher, VladImir Solovioff (iSsa-ipcxj), who 
was sometimes described as a representative of the 
Slavophile school, collaborated with Aks^koif in his 
paper Rus only during the first years of his literary 
career. He was well versed in history and philosophy, 
and had a broad mind, .so that he soon broke with Slavo- 
phile ‘ nationalism,’ and in 1884 he b^an a remarkable 
discussion with AksikofT and combated all the funda- 
mental canons of the Slavophile nationalists. As to the 
present representatives of this school, having none of th# 
inspiration which characterised its founders, they have 
sunk to the level of mere Imperialistic dreamers and ww- 
like Nationalists, or of Orthodox Ultramontanes, whose 
intellectual influence is nil. At the present moment the 
main struggle goes on between the defenders of auto- 
cracy and those of freedom ; the defmiders of oei^tal 
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and diose of labour ; the d^enders of cei^ralisatlon and 
bureaucracy and those of the republican federalistic 
principle, municipal independence, and the independence 
of the village community. 


POLITICAL LITERATURE ABROAD 

One great drawback in Russia has been that no portion 
of the Slavonian countries has ever obtained political 
freedom, as did Switzerland or Belgium, so as to offer tO 
Russian political refugees an asylum where they would 
not feel quite separated from their mother country. 
Russians, when they were compelled to leave Russia, 
had therefore to go to Switzerland or to England, where 
they remained, until quite lately, absolute strangers. 
Even France, with which they had more points of con- 
tact, was only occasionally open to them ; while the two 
countries nearest to Russia — Germany and Austria — not 
being themselves free, remained closed to all political 
refugees. In consequence, till quite lately, political and 
religious emigration from Russia has been insignificant, 
and only for a few years in the nineteenth century has 
political literature published abroad exercised a real 
influence in Russia. This was during the times of 
and his paper TMe BfU. 

Herzen (1812-1870) was born in a rich family at 
Moscow — his mother, however, being a German — and 
he was educated in the old-nobility quarter of the ' Old 
Equerries.’ A French emigrant, a Gennan tutor, a 
Russian teacher who was a great lover of freedom, and 
the rich library of his father, composed of French and 
Gennan eighteenth-century philosophers — ^these were 
his teachers. The reading of the French mcyclopaedists 
left a deep impression on his mind, so that even later 
on, when he paid, like all his young friends, a tribute to 
the stu^ of German metaphysics, he never alMuidoiied 
the conerde wb)^ of thought and the ni|fcutraUstte tom 
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of mind which he had borrowed from the French 
eighteenth-century philosophers. 

He entered the physical and mathematical faculty 
of the Moscow University. The French Revolution 
of 1830, breaking through the dark reaction which 
had prevailed in Europe since the beginning of the 
century, produced a deep impression on thinking minds 
all over Europe ; and a circle of young men, which in- 
cluded Herzen, his intimate friend, the poet Ogarydff, 
Pdssek, the future explorer of folk-lore, and several 
others, came to spend whole nights in reading and dis- 
cussing political and social matters, especially Saint- 
Simonism. Under the impression of what they knew 
about the Decembrists, Herzen and Ogarydfif, when they 
were mere boys, had already taken ‘ the Hannibal oath * 
of avenging the memory of these forerunners of liberty. 
The result of these youthful gatherings was that at one 
of them some song was sung in which there was dis- 
respectful allusion to Nicholas l. This reached the 
ears of the State police. Night searchings were made 
at the lodgings of the young men, and all were arrested. 
Some were sent to Siberia, and the others would have 
been marched as soldiers to a battalion, like Polezhdyeff 
and Shevtchenko, had it not been for the interference 
of certain persons m high places. Herzen was sent to 
a small town on the slopes of the Urdls, Vyitka, and 
remained full six years in exile. 

When he was allowed to return to Moscow in 1840, 
he found the literary circles entirely under the influence 
of German philosophy, losing themselves in meta- 
physical abstractions. ‘The absolute* of Hegel, his 
triad-scheme of human progress, and his assertion to 
the effect that ‘all that exists is reasonable* were 
eagerly discussed. This last had brought the Moscow 
Hegelians, at the head of whom stood N. V. STANKt- 
VITCH (1813-1840) and MiKHAiL BhKtnm 
1876), to the conclusion that even despotism iPr0iwWi- 
able.* Byelinskiy, coming then to recc^nise thit mm 
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the despotism of Nicholas I* was ‘ historically neces- 
sary/ expressed these views with his habitual energy 
in an article on Pushkin's Borodind Anniversary^ which 
produced a great impression. Herzen saw himsdf 
compelled also to study the philosophy of Hegel ; but 
this study did not alter his views ; he remained a 
follower of the encyclopaedists and an admirer of the 
principles of the great French Revolution. Later on, 
when Bakunin also went abroad, in 1842, and after a 
stay at Berlin broke at last with the fogs of German 
metaphysics, and, leaving Berlin for Dresden and after- 
wards for Paris, began to familiarise his Russian friends 
with the teachings of Socialism, developed then in 
France, the Russian circles began to change their views, 
and ByeU^*skiy began, with the others, to study the 
French Socialists, especially Fourier and Pierre Leroux. 
They then constitute the left wing of the * Westerners,' 
to which Turgu^neflf, Kavelin, and so many of our 
writers belonged, and broke entirely with the Slavo- 
philes. 

By the end of i §40 Herzen was exiled once more-— 
this time to Ndvgorod, and only with great difficulty 
could he obtain, in 1842, the permission to return to 
Moscow, and then to go abroad. He left Russia in 

1847, never more to return. Bakunin and Ogarydff 
were already abroad, and after a journey to Italy, which 
was then making heroic efforts to free itself from the 
Austrian yoke, he soon joined his friends in Paris, which 
was then on the eve of the Revolution of 1 848. 

He lived through the youthful enthusiasm of the 
movement which embraced all Europe in the spring of 

1848, and he also lived through all the subsequent dis- 
appointments and the massacre of the Paris proletarians 
during the terrible days of June. The quarter whw 
he and Turgu^neff stayed at that time was surrounded 

a c^in of police-agents who knew tihem both peiC 
sonall3^nd they could only rage in their rooms 
th^ heard the volleys of rifIe-shotS| atooundiig tl&kl 
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the vanquished working-meh who had been taken 
prisoners were being shot in batches by the triumphing 
bourgeoisie. Both have left most striking descriptions 
of those da3^ — Hdrzen’s June Days being one of the 
best pieces of Russian literature. 

Deep despair took hold of H6rzen when all the hopes 
raised by the revolution had so rapidly come to nought 
and a fearful reaction had spread all over Europe, re- 
establishing Austrian rule over Italy and Hungary, 
paving the way for Napoleon III. at Paris, and sweeping 
away everywhere the very traces of a widespread 
socialistic movement Herzen then felt a deep despair 
as regards Western civilisation altogether, and expressed 
it in most moving pages in his book From the Other 
Shore, It is a cry of despair — the cry of a prophetic 
politician in the voice of a great poet. 

Later on Herzen founded, at Paris, with Proudhon, 
a paper. La Voix du Peuple, of which almost every 
number was confiscated by the police of Napoleon III. 
The paper could not live, and Herzen himself was soon 
expelled from France. He was naturalised in Switzer- 
land, and finally, after the tragic loss of his motlwr and 
his son in a shipwreck, he definitely settled at London 
in 1852. Here the first leaf of a free Russian press 
was printed that same year, and very soon Hdrzen 
became one of the strongest influences in Russia. He 
started first a review, the name of which, The Polar 
Star, was a remembrance of the almanac published 
under this name by Ryl^flf (see chapter 1) ; and in this 
review, which at once produced a g^reat impression in 
Russia, he published, brides political articles and most 
valuable material concerning the recent history of 
Russia, his admirable memoirs — Past Facts and 
Thoughts. 

Apart from the historical value of these memoirs<«- 
H^rzen knew all the historical personages of his time-» 
they certainly are one of the best pieces ofl|beticidi 
literature in any language. The descriptions laiMBn 
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and events which they contain, bi^^tUng with Russia 
in the forties and ending with the years exile, reveal 
at every step an extraordinary philosophical intelli- 
gence ; a profoundly sarcastic mind, combined with a 
great deal of good-natured humour ; a deep hatred oi 
oppressors and a deep personal love for die simple- 
hearted heroes of human emancipation. At the sanie 
time these memoirs contain such fine, poetical scenes from 
the author’s personal life, as his love of Nathalie — later 
his wife— or such deeply impressive chapters as Oaano 
Nox, where he tells about the loss of his son and mother. 
One chapter of these memoirs has not yet been pub- 
lished in full, and from what Turgfu6neff told me about 
it, it must be of the highest beauty. ‘ No one has ever 
written like him,’ Turgu^neff said ; ‘ it is written in 
tears and blood.’ 

A paper. The Bell, soon followed The Polar Star, and 
it was throi^h this paper that the influence of Herzen 
became a real power in Russia. It appears now, from 
the lately published correspondence between Turguteelf 
and Herzen, that the great novelist took a very lively 
part in The Bell It was he who supplied his friend 
Ho'zen with the most interesting material and gave him 
hints as to what attitude he should take upon this or 
that subject 

These were, of course, the years when Russia was on 
the eve of the abolition of s^dom and of a thorot^^ 
reform of most of the antiquated institutions pf 
Nicholas l., and when every one took an interest in 
public affairs. Numbers of memoirs upon the question^ 
of the day were addressed to the Tsar by private persons, 
or simply circulated in private, in MS. ; Turgu6nedff 
would get hold of them, and they would be discussed 
in The Bell. At the same time The Bell was revealing 
such facts of maladministration as it was impossible to 
bring to public knowledge in Russia itself, while 
leadingparticles wore written by H^neen with a fbtee, 
an inner warmth, and a beauty oC form whidt are 
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seldom found in political literature. I know of no West 
European writer with whom I should be able to com- 
pare H6rzen. The Bell was smuggled into Russia in 
large quantities and could be found everywhere. Even 
Alexander il. and the Empress Marie were among its 
regular readers. 

Two years after serfdom had been abolished, and 
while all sorts of urgently needed reforms were still 
under discussion — that is, in 1 863 — began, as is known, 
the uprising of Poland ; and this uprising, crushed in 
blood and on the gallows, brought the liberation move- 
ment in Russia to a complete end. Reaction got the 
upper hand ; and the popularity of Herzen, who had 
supported the Poles, was necessarily gone. The Bell 
was read no more in Russia, and the efforts of Herzen 
to continue it in French brought no results. A new 
generation came then to the front — the generation of 
Bazdroff and of ‘ the populists,* whom Herzen did not 
understand from the outset, although they were his own 
intellectual sons and daughters, dressed now in a new, 
more democratic and realistic garb.* He died in isola- 
tion at Paris, in 1870. 

The works of Herzen, even now, are not allowed to be 
published in full in Russia, and they are not sufficiently 
known to the younger generation.. It is certain, how- 
ever, that when the time comes for them to be read 
again, Russians will discover in Herzen a very pro- 
found thinker, whose sympathies were entirely with 
the working classes, who understood the forms of 
human development in all their complexity, and who 
wrote in a style of unequalled beauty — the best proof 
that his ideas had been thought out in detail and 
under a variety of aspects. 

Before he had emigrated and founded a free press at 
London, Herzen had written in Russian reviews under 
the name of Iskander, treating various subjects, sqcji 
as Western politics, socialism, the philosophy o#%atuiliI 
sciences, art, and so on. He also wrote a novel, 
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Fauii is it ? which is olten spoken of in tins history 
of the development of intellectual types' in Russia. 
The hero of this novel, B^ltoff, is a direct descendant 
from L^rmontoff’s Petchdrin, and occupies an inter- 
mediate position b^ween him and the heroes of 
Turgudneff. 

The work of the poet Ogary6ff (1813-1877) was 
not very large, and his intimate friend, Hdrzen, who 
was a great master in personal characteristics, could 
say of him that his chief life-work was the working out 
of such an ideal personality as he was himself. His 
private life was most unhappy, but his influence upon 
his friends was very great. He was a thorough lover 
of freedomj^ who, before he left Russia, set free his ten 
thousand serfs, surrendering all the land to them, and 
who,* throughout all his life abroad, remained true to 
the ideals of equality and freedom which he had 
cherished in his youth. Personally, he was the gentlest 
imaginable of men, and a note of resignation, in the 
sense of Schiller’s, sounds throughout his poetry, 
anmngst which fierce poems of revolt and of masculine 
energy, are few. 

As to Mikhail Bakunin, the other great friend of 
Hdrzen, his work belongs chiefly to the International 
Working-Men’s Association, and hardly can find a place 
in a sketch of Russian literature ; but his personal 
influence on some of the prominent writers of Russia, 
including Byelinskiy, was great. He was the typical 
revolutionist, whom nobody could approach without 
being inspired by a revolutionary fire. Besides,., if 
advanced thought in Russia has always remained true 
to the cause of the diflTerwit nationalities — Polish, 
Finnish, Little Russian, Caucasian — oppressed by 
Russian tsardom, or by Austria, it owes this to a 
very great extent to Ogarydff and Bakfinin. In the 
European labour movement Bakfinin became the soul 
of the** 1 eft wing of the Internationa! Working-Men’s 
Association, and he was the foumlar of modem 
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Anarchism, or anti-State Sodalism, of which he laid 
down the foundations upon wide considerations of the 
philosophy of history. 

Finally I must mention among the Russian political 
writers abroad, PETEJt Lavr6ff (1823-1901). He was 
a mathematician and a philosopher who represented, 
under the name of ‘ anthropologism,’ a reconciliation of 
modem natural science materialism with Kantianism. 
He was a colonel of artillery, a professor of mathe- 
matics, and a member of the St Petersburg newly 
formed municipal government, when he was arrested 
and exiled to a small town in the Urdls. One of the 
young Socialist circles kidnapped him from there and 
shipped him abroad, where he began to publish in the 
year 1874, first at Zurich and then at London, the 
Socialist review Forward. Lavrdff was an extremely 
learned encyclopaedist, who made his reputation by 
his Mechanical Theory of the Universe and by the first 
chapters of a very exhaustive history of mathematical 
sciences. His later wot\s, History 0 / Modem Thought^ 
of which unfortunately only the four er five introductory 
volumes have been published, would certainly have 
been an important contribution to evolutionist philo- 
sophy if it had been completed. In the Socialist move- 
ment he belonged to the social-democratic wing, but 
was too widely learned and too much of a philosopher 
to join the German social-democrats in their ideals of a 
centralised communistic State, or in their narrow inter- 
pretation of history. However, the work of Lavrdflf 
which gave him the greatest notoriety and best ex- 
pressed his own personality was a small work. Historical 
Letters^ which he published in Russia under the pseu- 
donym of MiRTOFF and which can now be read in a 
French translation. This little work appeared at the 
right moment — just when our youth, in the years 1870- 
1873, were endeavouring to find a new pr<^^mtne of 
action amongst the people. Lavrdff stands out In it .as 
a preacher of activity amongst the people, speaidhg to 
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the«ducated }routh of th&r indebtedness to the people, 
and of their duly to repay the debt which they had 
contracted towards the poorer classes daring the years 
they had passed in the Universities— all this, developed 
with a profusion of historical hints, of phiiosoj^Cid 
deductions, and of practical advice. These letters had 
a deep influence upon our youth. The ideas whith 
Lavrdflf preached in 1870 he confirmed by all his 
subsequent life. He lived to the age of eighty-two, and 
passed all his life in strict conformity with his ideal, 
occupying at Paris two small rooms, limiting his daily 
expenses for food to a ridiculously small amount, 
earning his living by his pen, and giving all his time 
to the spreading of the ideas which were so dear 
to him. 

Nicholas Turgu£neff (1789-1871) was a remark- 
able poHtical writer, who telonged to two different 
epochs. In 1818 he published in Russia a Theory of 
Taxation — a book quite striking for its time and 
country, as it contained the development of the liberal 
economical ideas of Adam Smith ; and he was already 
beginning to work for the abolition of serfdom. He 
made a practical attempt by partly freeing his own 
serfs, and wrote on this subject several memoirs for the 
use of Emperor Alexander I. He also worked for 
constitutional rule, and soon became one of the most 
influential members of the secret society of the Decem- 
brists ; but he was abroad in December 1825, aftd 
therefore escaped being executed with his friends. After 
that time N. Turgu^neflT remained in exile, chiefly at 
Paris, and in 1857, when an amnesty was granted to 
the Decembrists, and he was allowed to return to 
Russia, he did so for a few weeks only. 

He took, however, a lively part in the emancipation 
of the serfs, which he had preached since 1818 and 
which he had discussed also in his large work, La Russia 
«t les Russes, published in Paris in i847> Now de- 
voted to this subject several papers in The Beil wtA 
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several pamphlets. He continued at the sidne time to 
advocate the convocation of a General Representative 
Assembly, the development of provincial self-govern- 
ment, and other urgent reforms. He died at Paris itt 
1871, after having had the happiness which had come 
to few Decembrists — that of taking, towards the end of 
his days, a practical part in the realisation of one of the 
dreams of his youth, for which so many of our noblest 
men had given their lives. 

I pass over in silence several other writers, like 
Prince Dolgorukiy, and especially a number of 
Polish writers, who emigrated from* Russia and wrote 
mainly in French. 

I omit also quite a number of socialistic and consti- 
tutional papers and reviews which have been published 
in Switzerland or in England during the last twenty 
years, and will only mention, and that only in a few 
words. Professor M. P. Dragomanoff (1841-1895), a 
champion of Ukrainian autonomy and federalism in 
Russia, and the founder of a Socialist literature in the 
Ukrainian language, and my friend* Stepni.vK (1852- 
1897). Stepnidk’s writings were chiefly in English, 
but now that they are translated into Russian they will 
certainly win for him an honourable place in the history 
of Russian literature. His two novels, The Career of a 
Nihilist {Andre'i Koshuhdffm Russian) and The Stundisi 
Pdvel RucUnko, as also his earlier sketches, Undef'- 
ground Russia, revealed his remarkable literary talent, 
but a stupid railway accident put an end to his 
young life, so rich in vigour and thought and so full 
of promise. It must also be mentioned that as the 
greatest Russian writer of our own time, Leo T0LST6y, 
could not have many of his works printed in Russia, his 
friend, V. Tchertk6ff, started therefore in England 
a regular publishing-office, both for publishing Tolstdy’s 
works and for bringing to light the religious move^ 
ments which ^ere going on in Russia, and the prose- 
cutions directed against them by the Government. 
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. 'YqHERj^IrSH^VSKIY AND THE CONTBMPOEARY 

, Tfie most prominent among political writoa in 
^t&ia itself has undoubtedly been TcHERNYSHiJvSKiy 
1(1828-1889), whose name is indissolubly connected 
with that of the review, Struretninnik {The C0<- 
iemporaty). The influence which this review exercised 
on public opinion in the years of the abolition of 
serfdom (1857-1862) was equal to that of Herzen’s Bdl, 
and this influence was mainly due to Tchemysh^vskiy, 
and partly to the critic Dobroluboff. 

Tchernysh^vskiy was born in South-eastern Russia, 
at Sardtoff — his father being a well-educated and re- 
spected priest of the cathedral — and he received his 
early education first at home and next in the Sar^toff 
seminary. He left the seminary, however, in 1844, 
and two 3 ears later entered the philological department 
of the St. Petersburg University. 

The quantity of work which Tchemysh^vskiy per- 
formed during his life, and the immensity of knowl^ge 
which he acquired ‘O various branches, was simply 
stupendous. He began his literary career by works on 
philology and literary criticism ; and he wrote in this 
last branch three remarkable works. The JEsthetical 
Relations between Art and Reality, Sketches of the Gdgol 
Period, and Lessing and His Time, in which he developed 
a whole theory of aesthetics and literary criticism. His 
main work, however, was accomplished during the fout 
years, 1858-1862, when he wrote in The Contempomry 
exclusively on political and economical matters. These 
were the years of the abolition of serfdom, and opinion, 
both in the public at large and in theGovernment spheres, 
was quite unsettled even as to the leading principles 
which should be followed in accomplishing it The 
two main questions were: should the liberated serfs 
receive the land which they were cultivating for them- 
selves while they were serfs — and if sc^ chi wW condi- 
tions? And next — ^should the villige comaoMty 
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institutions be maintained and the land held, as of old, 
in common — the village community becoming in this 
case the basis for the future self-government institutions? 
All the best men of Russia were in favour of an answer 
in the affirmative to both these questions, and even in 
the higher spheres opinion went the same way ; but all 
the reactionists and ‘ esclavagist ’ serf-owners of the old 
school bitterly opposed this view. They wrote memoirs 
upon memoirs and addressed them to the Emperor and 
the Emancipation Committees, and it was necessary, of 
course, to analyse their arguments and to produce 
weighty historical and economical proofs against them. 
In this struggle Tchemysh^vskiy, who was, of course, 
as was Herzen’s Be//, with the advanced party and the 
defenders of the village community, support^ it with 
all the powers of his great intelligence, his wide erudi- 
tion, and his formidable capacity for work ; and if this 
party carried the day and finally converted Alexander 
II. and the official leaders of the Emancipation Com- 
mittees to its views, it was certainly to a great extent 
owing to the energy of Tchemysh^vskiy and his friends. 

It must also be said that in this struggle The Con- 
temporary and The Be// found a strong support in two 
advanced political writers from the Slavophile camp ; 
K6SHELEFF (1806-1883) and YtiRIY SaMARIN (I819- 
1876). The former had advocated, since 1847 — both 
in writing and in practice — the liberation of the s^s 
‘with the land,’ the maintenance of the village com* 
munity, and peasant self-government, and now Kdsheleff 
and Samdrin, both influential landlords, energetically 
supported these idefs in the Emancipation Committees, 
while Tchemysh^v^miy fought for them in The Contem- 
porary and in his Letters without an Address (written 
apparently to Alexander ll. and published only lat4r 
on in Switzerland). 

No less a service did Tchernysh^kiy render to 
Russian society by educating it in economical mailers 
and in the history of modem times. In this resiMiCt lie 
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acted with a great pedag^icai talent He translated 
Mill’s PoUtU^ Economy, and wrote Notts to it hi a 
socialistic sense ; moreover, in a series of articles, like 
Capital and Labour, Economical Activity and the State, 
he did his best to spread sound economic ideas. In 
the domain of history he did the same, both in a seriet 
of translations and in a number of original articles upon 
the struggle of parties in modern France. 

In 1863 Tchemysh^vskiy was arrested, and while he 
was kept in the fortress he wrote a remarkable novel, 
What is to be Done ? From the artistic point of view 
this novel leaves much to be desired ; but for the 
Russian youth of the times it was a revelation, and it 
became a programme. Questions of marriage, and 
separation after marriage in case such a separation 
becomes necessary, agitated Russian society in those 
years. Tc ignore such questions was absolutely im- 
possible. And Tchernysh^vskiy discussed them in his 
novel, in describing the relations between his heroine, 
Vy^a Pdvlovna, her husband LopukhdflT, and the young 
doctor with whom ^e fell in love after her marriage — 
indicating the only solution which perfect honesty and 
straightfoj-ward common sense could approve in such a 
case. At the same time he preached — in veiled words, 
which were, however, perfectly well understood — 
Fourierism, and depicted in a most attractive form the 
communistic associations of producers. He also showed , 
in his novel what true ‘ Nihilists ’ were, and in what 
they differed from Turgu^nefPs Baziroff. No novel crf 
Turgu^neff and no writings of Tolstdy or any other 
writer have ever had such a wide And deep influence 
upon Russian society as this novw had. It became 
the watchword of Young Russia, and the influence of 
the ideas it propagated has never ceased to be apparent 
since. 

In 1864 Tchernysh^vskiy was exiled to hard labour 
in Siberia, for the political and socialist propagatubi 
which he had been making ; andior f(Mf tibat he 

u ■ 
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escape from Transbaikalia hi was soon transported to 
a very secluded spot in the far north of Eastern Siberia 
— Viliiisk — where he was kept till 1883. Then only 
was he allowed to return to Russia and to settle at 
Astrakhan. His health, however, was already quite 
broken. Nevertheless, he undertook the translation of 
the Universal History of Weber, to which he wrote 
long addenda, and he had translated twelve volumes of 
it when death overtook him in 1889. Storms of 
polemics have raged over his grave, although all his 
ideas, even yet, cannot be discussed in the Russian 
press. No other man has been so much hated by his 
political adversaries as Tchernysh^vskiy. But even 
these are bound to recognise now the great services he 
rendered to Russia during the emancipation of the serfs, 
and his educational influence. 

THE SATIRE; SALTYKOFF 

With all the restrictions imposed upon political 
literature in Russia, the satire necessarily became one 
of the favourite means of expressing political thought 
It would take too much time to give even a short 
sketch of the earlier Russian satirists, as in order to do 
that one would have to go back as far as the eighteenth 
century. Of Gdgol’s satire I have already spoken ; 
consequently I shall limit my remarks under this head 
to only one representative of modem satire, SaLTYk6ff, 
who is better known under his nom de plume of 
SchedrIn (1826-1889). 

The influence ofi^altykdff in Russia was very great, 
not only with the advanced section of Russian thought, 
but among the general readers as well. He was 
perhaps one of Russia’s most popular writers. Here 
I must make, however, a personal remark. One may 
try as much as possible to keep to an objective stand- 
point in the appreciation of diflerent writers, hut a 
subjective element will necessarily interfere, > and 1 
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personally must say that altlwugh I admire the great 
talent of Saltykdff, I never could become as enthusiastic 
over his writings as the very great majority of my 
friends did. ‘Not that I dislike satire : on the contrary ; 
but I like it much more definite than it is in Saltykdff. 
I fully recognise that his remarks were sometimes ex- 
tremely deep, and always correct, and that in many 
cases he foresaw coming events long before the common 
reader could guess their approach ; I fully admit that 
the satirical cliaracterisations he gave of different classes 
of Russian society belong to the domain of good art, 
and that his types are really typical — and yet, with all 
this, I find that these excellent characterisations and 
these acute remarks are too much lost amidst a deluge 
of insignificant talk, which was certainly meant to 
conceal their point from the censorship, but which 
mitigates the sharpness of the satire and tends to 
deaden its effect.^ 

Saltykdff began his literary career very early and, 
like most of our best writers, he knew something of 
exile. I n 1 847 he frequented the circles of Petrash^vskiy. 
Then, in 1848, he wrote a novel, A Complicated Affair, 
in which some socialistic tendencies were expressed in 
the shape of a dream of a certain poor functionary. 
It so happened that the novel appeared in print just a 
few weeks after the February revolution of 1 848 had 
broken out, and when the Russian Govemmfent was 
especially on the alert Saltykdff was thereupon exiled 
to Vydtka, a miserable provincial town in East Russia, 
and was ordered to enter the civil service. The exile 
lasted seven years, during which hflibecame thoroughly 
acquainted with the world of functionaries grouped 
around the governor of the province. Then in 1857 
better times came for Russian literature, and Saltykdff, 
who was allowed to return to the capitals, utilised his 

> In his Critical Studies of Russian Literature^ ^ vols., 1888, and 
in a sketch, Saltykdff-Schedrin, 1906, Prot K. K. Ars^oieff hm 
given an excellent analysis of the work of Salt|ri|gi£ 
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knowledge of provincial life in writing a series of 
Provincial Sketches. 

The impression produced by these Sketches was 
simply tremendous. All Russia talked of them. Sal- 
tykdffs t&lent appeared in them in its full force, and 
with them was opened quite a new era in Russian 
literature. A great number of imitators began in their 
turn to dissect the Russian administration and the 
failure of its functionaries. Of course, something of 
the sort had already been done by G6gol, but Gdgol, 
who wrote twenty years before, was compelled to con- 
fine himself to generalities, while Saltykdff was enabled 
now to name things by their names and to describe 
provincial society as it was — denouncing the venal 
nature of the functionaries, the rottenness of the whole 
administration, the absence of comprehension of what 
was vital in the life of the country, and so on. 

When Saltykdff was permitted to return to St. 
Petersburg, after his exile, he did not abandon the 
service of the State, which he had been compelled to 
enter at Vydtka. With but a short interruption he 
remained a functionary till the year 1868, and twice 
during that time he was vice-governor, and even 
governor of a province. It was only then that he 
definitely left the service, to act, with NekrAsoff, as co- 
editor of a monthly review, Oteckestvennyia Zapfski, 
which became, after The Contemporary had been sup- 
pressed, the representative of advanced democratic 
thought in Russia, and retained this position till 1884, 
when it was suppressed in its turn. By that time the 
health of Saltykdff ^was broken down, and after a vay 
painful illness, during which he nevertheless continued 
to write, he died in 1889. 

The Provincial Sketches determined once for all the 
character of Salty kdff ’s work. H is talent only deepened 
as he advanced in life, and his satires went more and 
more profoundly into the analysis of modom dvslised 
life, the many causes which stand in the way cd* p’Ogma, 
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and the infinity of forms v^hich the struggle of reaction 
against progress is taking nowadays. In his Innocent 
Tales he touched upon some of the most tragic aspects 
of serfdom. * Then, in his representation of the modem 
knights of industrialism and plutocracy, with their ap- 
petites for money-making and enjoyments of the lower 
sort, their heartlessness, and their hopeless meanness^ 
Saltykdff attained the heights of descriptive art ; but 
he excelled perhaps even more in the representation of 
that ‘average man’ who has no great passions, but 
for the mere sake of not being disturbed in the process 
of enjoyment of his philistine well-being will not recoil 
before any crime against the best men of his time, and, 
if need be, will lend a ready hand to the worst enemies 
of progress. In flagellating that ‘average man,’ who, 
owing to his unmitigated cowardice, has attained such 
a luxurious development in Russia, SaltykdflT produced 
his greatest creations. But when he came to touch 
those who are the real geniuses of reaction — those who 
keep ‘ the average man ’ in fear, and inspire reaction, if 
need be, with audacity and ferocity — ^then Saltykdff’s 
satire either recoiled before its task, or the attack was 
veiled in so many funny and petty expressions and 
words that all its venom was gone 

When reaction had obtained the upper hand in 1863, 
and the carrying out of the reforms of 1861 and of 
those still to be undertaken fell into the hands of tiie 
very opponents of these reforms,. and the former sqf. 
owners were doing all they could in order to recall s^* 
dom once again to life, or, at least, so to bind the peasant 
by over-taxation and high rents as to practically enslave 
him once more, Saltykdff brought out a striking series 
of satires which admirably represented this new class 
of men. The History of a City, which is a comic histtay 
of Russia, full of allusions to contemporary currents 
thcmght, Tfu Diary of a Provincial in St. Pettrsbupg^ 
Letters from the Provinces, and The Pon^^ours 
to this series; while in Tltose Gmtiemenyf Tashkont )^ 
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represented all that crowd which hastened now to make 
fortunes by railway-building, advocacy in reformed 
tribunals, and annexation of new territories. In these 
sketches, as well as in those which he devoted to the 
description of the sad and sometimes psychologically 
unsound products of the times of serfdom {The Gentle- 
men Golovldffs^ Poskekkdnsk Antiquity)^ he created types, 
some of which, like Judushka, have been described by 
some critics as almost Shakespearian. 

Finally, in the early eighties, when the terrible 
struggle of the terrorists against autocracy was over, 
and with the advent of Alexander III. reaction was 
triumphant, the satires of Schedrin became a cry of 
despair. At times the satirist becomes great in his sad 
irony, and his Letters to My Aunt will live, not only as 
a historical but also as a deeply human document. 
It must, however, be said that even here the satire of 
Schedrin did not reach the stinging power which satire 
must have in order that men should feel the effects of 
its whip. 

It is also worthy of note that Saltykdff had a real 
talent for writing tales. Some of them, especially those 
which deal with children under serfdom, are of great 
beauty. 

IJTERARY CRITICISM 

The main channel through which political thought 
found its expression in Russia during the last fifty years 
was, however, literary criticism, which consequently 
reached with us a development and an importance that 
it has in no other country. The real soul of a Russian 
monthly review is its art critic. His article is a much 
greater event than the novel of a favourite writer which 
may appear in the same number. The critic of a lead- 
ing review is the intellectual leader of a large portion 
of the younger generation; and it so happen^ j^t 
throughout the last half-century we have had in Riiisia 
a succession of art critics who have exercised upon the 
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intellectual aspects of thcSr own times a for greater, and 
especially a far more widespread, influence than any 
novelist or any writer in any other domain. It is so 
generally true that the intellectual aspect of a given 
epoch can be best characterised by naming the art critif 
of the time who exercised the main influence. It was 
Byelfnskiy in the thirties or forties, Tchemysh^vskiy 
and DobrolubofF in the fifties and the early sixties, and 
Pfsareff in the later sixties and seventies, who were 
respectively the rulers of advanced thought in their 
generation of educated youth. It was only later on, 
when real political agitation began — taking at once 
two or three different directions, even in the advanced 
camp — that Mihaildvskiy, the leading critic from the 
eighties till the end of the century, represented one of 
its directions. 

This means, of course, that literary criticism has in 
Russia certain special aspects. It is not limited to 
a criticism of works of art from the purely literary or 
aesthetic point of view. Whether a Rfidin or a Katerina 
are types of real, living beings, and whether the novel 
or the drama is well built, well developed, and well 
written — these are, of course, the first questions con- 
sidered. But they are soon answered ; and there are 
infinitely more important questions, which are raised 
in the thoughtful mind by every good work of art : the 
questions concerning the position of a Rfidin or It 
Katerina in society ; the part, bad or good, which they 
play in it ; the ideas which inspire them, and the value 
of these ideas ; and then — ^the actions of the heroes, 
and the social causes of these actions. 

In a good work of art the actions of the heroes are 
evidently what they would have been under s imilar 
conditions in reality; otherwise it would mt be good 
art. Therefore they can be discussed as facts of life. 
But these actions and their causes and consequences 
open the widest horizons to a thoughtful critic, for an 
appreciation of both the ideals and Ihe preju^ces of 
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society, for the analysis of pdssions, for a discussion of 
the types of men and women which prevail at a given 
moment In fact, a good work of art gives material for 
discussing nearly the whole of the mutual relations in a 
society of a given type. The author, if he is a thoughtful 
poet, has himself either consciously or often unconsciously 
considered all that. It is his life-experience which he 
gives in his work. Why, then, should not the critic bring 
before the reader all those thoughts which must have 
passed through the author’s brain, or have affected 
him unconsciously when he produced these scenes, or 
pictured that comer of human life ? 

This is what Russian literary critics have been doing 
for the l2ist fifty years ; and as the field of fiction and 
poetry is unlimited, there is not one of the great social 
and human problems which they have not had to 
discuss in their critical reviews. This is also why the 
works of the four critics just named are as eagerly read 
and reread now at this moment as they were twenty or 
fifty years ago : they have lost nothing of their freshness 
and interest. If art is a school of life — the more so are 
such works. 

It is extremely interesting to note that art criticism in 
Russia took from the very outset (in the twenties), and 
quite independently of all imitation of Western Europe, 
the character of philosophical (esthetics. The revolt 
against pseudo-classicism had only just begun under the 
banner of romanticism, and the appearance of Pushkin’s 
Rusldn and Lttdniila had just given the first practical 
argument in favour of the romantic rebels, when the 
poet VenevItinoff (see chapter ii.), soon followed by 
Nad^zhdin (1804-1856) and PoLEVdy (1796-1846) — 
the real founder of serious journalism in Russia— laid 
the foundations of new art criticism. Literary criticism, 
they maintained, must analyse, not only the aesthetic 
value of a work of art, but, above all, its leading idea- — 
its ‘ philosophical ’ — its social meaning. 

Venevftinoff, whose own poetry bore such a hl|^ 
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intellectual stamp, boldly Attacked the absence of highor 
ideas among the Russian romantics, and wrote that ' the 
true poets of all nations have always been philosophers 
who reached the highest summits of culture.’ A poet 
who is satisfied with his own self, and does not phrsue 
aims of general improvement, is of no use to his con- 
temporaries.^ 

Nad^zhdin followed on the same lines, and boldly 
attacked Piishkin for his absence of higher inspiration 
and for producing a poetry of which the only motives 
were ‘ wine and women.’ He reproached our romantics 
with an absence of ethnographical and historic truth in 
their work, and the meanness of the subjects they chose 
in their poetry. As to Polevdy, he was so great an 
admirer of the poetry of Byron and Victor Hugo that 
he could not pardon Pushkin and G6gol the absence of 
higher ideas in their work : having nothing in it that 
might raise men to higher ideas and actions, their work 
could stand no comparison whatever with the immortal 
creations of Shakespeare, Hugo, and Goethe. This 
absence of higher leading ideas in the work of Pushkin 
and G< 5 gol so much impressed the two just-named 
critics that they did not even notice the immense service 
which these founders of Russian literature had rendered 
to us by introducing that sound naturalism and realism 
which became since a distinctive feature of Russian art, 
and the need of which both Nadezhdin and Polevdy 
were the first to recognise. It was Byelfnskiy who had 
to take up their work, to complete it, and to show what 
was the technique of really good art, and what its con- 
tents ought to be. 

To say that ByelInskiy (1810-1848) was, a very 
gifted art critic would thus mean nothing. He was in 
reality, at a very significant moment of human evolution, 
a teacher and an educator of Russian society, not onl^ 

* 1 borrow these remarks about the predecessors cd' ByeUnskay 
an article on Literary Criticism in Russia, by Pndessor Ivdnott, 
iq the Rfttstan Enc^lo^trcUc Dictionar^^ voL xyji i p jjl. 
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in art — its value, its purport, its comprehension — but 
also in politics, in social questions, and in humanitarian 
aspirations. 

He was the son of an obscure army surgeon, and 
spent his childhood in a remote province of Russia. 
Well prepared by his father, who knew the value of 
knowledge, he entered the University of St. Petersburg, 
but was excluded from it in 1832 for a tragedy which 
he wrote, in the style of Schiller’s Robbers, and which 
was an energetic protest against serfdom. He soon 
joined the circle of Herzen, Ogarydff, Stank^vitch, etc., 
and after having written since 1831 small notes of literary 
criticism, he began his literary career in 1834 by a criti- 
cal review of literature, which at once attracted notice. 
From that time till his death he wrote critical articles 
and bibliographical notes for some of the leading reviews, 
and he worked so extremely hard that at the age of 
thirty-eight he died from consumption. He did not die 
too soon. The revolution had broken out in Western 
Europe, and when Byelinskiy was on his deathbed an 
agent of the State police would caH from time to time 
to ascertain whether he was still alive. The order was 
given to arrest him if he should recover, and his fate 
certainly would have been the fortress and at the best 
— exile. 

When Byelinskiy first began to write he was entirely 
under the influence of the idealistic German philosophy. 
He was inclined to maintain that art is something too 
great and too pure to have anything to do with the 
questions of the day. It was a reproduction of ‘the 
goieral idea of the life of nature.' Its problems were 
those of the universe — not of poor men and their petty 
events. It was from this idealistic point of view of 
beauty and truth that he discussed the main principles 
of art, and explained the process of artistic creation. 
In a series of articles on Pfishkin he wrote, in fact, a 
history of Russian literature down to Pfishkin, from that 
point of view. 
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Holding such abstract views Byelinskiy even came, 
during his stay at Moscow, to consider, with Hegel, that 
‘ all that which exists is reasonable,’ and to preach ‘ re- 
conciliation ’ with the despotism of Nicholas I. How- 
ever, under the influence of Herzen he soon shook off 
the fogs of German metaphysics, and soon after having 
removed to St. Petersburg he opened a new page of 
activity. 

Under the impression produced upon him by the 
realism of G6gok whose best works were just appearing, 
he came to understand that true poetry is real : that it 
must be a poetry of life and of reality. And under the 
influence of the political movement which was going on 
in France he arrived at advanced political ideas. He 
was a great master of style, and whatever he wrote was 
so full of energy, and at the same time bore so truly the 
stamp of his most sympathetic personality, that it always 
produced a deep impression upon his readers. And 
now all his aspirations towards what is grand and high, 
and all his boundless love of truth, which he formerly 
had given in the eervice of personal self-improvement 
and ideal art, were given to the service of man within 
the poor conditions of Russian reality. He pitilessly 
analysed that reality, and wherever he saw in the literary 
works which passed under his eyes, or only felt, insin- 
cerit>’, haughtiness, absence of general interest, attach-, 
ment to old-age despotism, or slavery in any form — 
including the slavery of woman — he fought these evils 
with all his energy and passion. He thus became a 
political writer in the best sense of the word at the same 
time that he was an art critic ; he became a teacher of 
the higher humanitarian principles. 

In his Letter to Gdgol concerning the latter’s Corre- 
spondence with Friends (see chapter iii.) he gave quite ft 
programme of urgent social and political reforms ; Imt 
his days were numbered. His review of the literature 
for the year 1847, which was especially beautiful and 
deep, was his last work. Death spared him from seding 
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the dark cloud of reaction in Which Russia was wrapped 
from 1848 to 1855- 

Valerian MAykoff (1823-1847), who promised to 
become a critic of great power on the same lines as 
Byelinskiy, died unfortunately too young, and it was 
Tchemyshdvskiy, soon followed by Dobroliiboff, who 
continued and further developed the work of Byelinskiy 
and his predecessors. 

The leading idea of TchernyshEvskiy was that art 
cannot be its own aim ; that life is superior to art ; and that 
the aim of art is to explain life, to comment upon it, and to 
express an opinion about it. He developed these ideas in a 
thoughtful and stimulating work. The .Esthetic Relations 
of Art to Reality, in which he demolished the current 
theories of aesthetics, and gave a realistic definition of the 
beautiful. The sensation, he wrote, which the beautiful 
awakens in us is a feeling of bright happiness, similar to 
that which is awakened by thepresenceof a beloved being. 
It must therefore contain something dear to us, and that 
dear something is life. ‘ To say that that which we name 
“ Beauty ” is life ; that that being is beautiful in which 
we see life — life as it ought to be according to our con- 
ception — and that object is beautiful which speaks to us 
of life — this definition, we should think, satisfactorily 
explains all cases which awaken in us the feeling of the 
beautiful.’ The conclusion to be drawn from such a 
definition was that the beautiful in art, far from being 
superior to the beautiful in life, can only represent that 
conception of the beautiful which the artist borrowed 
from life. As to the aim of art, it is much the same as 
that of science, although its means of action are dififercmt 
The true aim of art is to remind us of what is interesting 
in human life, and to teach us how men live and how 
they ought to live. This last part of Tchemysh^skiy 
teachings was especially developed by DobrdfiboIT. 

DobrolOboff (1836-1861) was born in Nizhniyw 
Novgorod, where lUs &ther was a pariih priest, and 
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recdvwl his education first in a clerical school and 
after that in a theolc^cal high schocd. In lSS 3 1 *® 
entered the Pedag<^ical Institute at St Petersburg. 
His parents died the next year, and he had then to 
maintain all his brothers and sisters. Lessons, foi 
which he was paid ridiculously low prices, and transla- 
tions, almost equally badly paid — all that in addition 
to his student’s duties — meant working terribly hard, 
and thS broke down his health at an early age. In 
1855 he made the acquaintance of Tchemyshdrskiy, 
and, having finished in 1857 his studies at the Institute, 
he took in hand the critical department of The Con- 
temporary, and again worked passionately. Four years 
later, in November 1861, he died, at the age of twenty- 
five, having literally killed himself by overwork, leavir^f 
four volumes of critical essays, each of which is a 
serious original work. Such essays as The Kingdom of 
Darkness, A Ray of Light, What is Obldtnovism? 
When comes the Real Day ? had especially a profound 
effect on the development of the youth of those 
times. • 

Not that Dobroliiboff had a very definite criterion of 
literary criticism, or that he had a very distinct pro- 
gramme as to what was to be done. But he was one 
of the purest and the most solid representatives of that 
type of new men— the realist-idealist — ^whom Turgu^neff 
saw coming by the end of the fifties. Therefore, in 
whatever he wrote one felt the thoroughly moral and 
thoroughly reliable, slightly ascetic ‘ rigorist,’ who 
judged all facts of life from the standard of — ‘What 
good will they bring to the toiling masses ? ’ or, * How 
will they favour the creation of men whose eyes are 
directed that way?’ His attitude towards profeSf 
sional aesthetics was most contemptuous, but he 
dec^y, and enjoyed the great works of art He dM 
not oxidemn Pushkin for his levitj?, tw. iGdgol ftw fals, 
absence of ideals. He did not aulvise one. to write 
novels or poems with a set purpose; Ire ||iew the 
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would be poor if the author did not thoroughly know 
the life he described, and the author’s purpose was not 
coming from his own innermost ideals. He admitted 
that the great geniuses were right in creating uncon- 
sciously, because he understood that the real artist 
creates only when he has been struck by this or that 
aspect of reality. He asked only from a work of art, 
whether it truly and correctly reproduced life, or not ? 
If not, he passed it by ; but if it did truly represeht 
life, then he wrote essays about this life\ and his 
articles were essays on moral, political, or economical 
matters — the work of art yielding only the facts for 
such a discussion. This explains the influence Dobro- 
liiboff exercised upon his contemporaries. Such essays, 
written by such a personality, were precisely what was 
wanted in the turmoil of those years for preparing 
better men for the coming struggles. They were a 
school of political and moral education. 

PfSAREFF (1841-1868), the critic who succeeded, so 
to speak, Dobroluboflf, was a quite different man. He 
was born in a rich family of landlords and had received 
an education during which he had never known what it 
meant to want anything; but he soon realised the 
drawbacks of such a life, and when he was at the St 
Petersburg University he abandoned the rich house of 
his uncle and settled with a poor student comrade, or 
lived in an apartment with a number of other students 
— writing amidst their noisy discussions or songs. Like 
Dobroluboff he worked excessively hard, and astonished 
every one by his varied knowledge and the facility with 
which he acquired it In 1862, when reaction was 
beginning to reappear, he permitted a comrade to print 
in a secret printing-office an article of his — the criticism 
of some reactionary political pamphlet — which article 
had not received the authorisation of the censorship. 
The secret printing-office was seized, and PfsardST was 
locked for four years in the fortress of St Peter and St 
Paul. There he wrote all that made him widely knewn 
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in Russia. When he canfiB out of prison his health was 
already broken, and in the summer of 1868 he was 
drowned while bathing in one of the Baltic seaside 
resorts. 

Upon the Russian youth of his own time, and con> 
sequently on whatever share, as men and women lat^ 
on, they brought to the general progress of the country, 
P/sareff exercised an influence which was as great as 
that of Byelinskiy, Tchemysh^vskiy, and DobroWboff. 
Here again it is impossible to determine the character 
and the cause of this influence by merely referring to 
Pisareffs canons in art criticism. His leading ideas on 
this subject can be explained in a few words ; his ideal 
was ‘ the thoughtful realist ’ — the type which Turgu^- 
neff had just represented in Bazdroff, and which Pisareff 
further developed in his critical essays. He shared 
Baz^rofTs low opinion of art, but, as a concession, 
demanded that Russian art should, at least, reach the 
heights which art had reached with Goethe, Heine, and 
Borne in elevating mankind — or else that those who 
are always talking of art, but can produce nothing 
approaching it, should rather give their forces to some- 
thing more within their reach. This is why he devoted 
most elaborate articles to depreciating the futile poetry 
of Pi^shkin. In ethics he was entirely at one with the 
‘ Nihilist ’ BazAroff, who bowed before no authority but 
that of his own reason. And he thought (like Baz^roflf 
in a conversation with P 4 vel Petrdvitch) that the main 
point, at that given moment, was to develop the thorough, 
scuntificaUy educated realist, who would break with all 
the traditions and mistakes of the olden time, and 
would work, looking upon human life with the sound 
common sense of a realist. He even did something 
himself to spread the sound natural science knowledge 
that had suddenly developed in those years, and wrote 
a most remarkable exposition of Darwinism in a series 
of articles entitled Progress in the World e 0 Plants and 
Ammals. 
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But all this does not yet explain the influence wfliich 
Pisareff exercised in those years upon the development 
of Russian youth. The real cause of PisarelFs in> 
fluence was elsewhere, and may be best explained by 
the following example. .There appeared a novel in 
which the author had told how a girl, good-hearted, 
honest, but quite uneducated, quite commonplace as 
to her conceptions of happiness and life, and full of 
the current society prejudices, fell in love, and was 
brought to all sorts of misfortunes. This girl — PisareflT 
at once understood — was not invented. Thou.sands 
upon thousands of like girls exist, and their lives have 
the same run. They are, he said, ‘ Muslin Girls.’ 
Their conception of the universe does not go much 
beyond their muslin dresses. And he reasoned how 
with their ‘ muslin education ’ and their ‘ muslin-girl 
conceptions ’ they must unavoidably come to grief 
And by this article, which every girl in every educated 
family in Russia read, he induced thousands upon 
thousands of Russian girls to say to themselves : ‘ No, 
never will I be like that poor muslin girl I will con- 
quer knowledge ; I will think ; and I will make for 
myself a better future.’ Each of his articles had a 
similar effect. It gave to a young mind the first shock. 
It opened the young man’s and the young woman’s 
eyes to those thousands of details of life which habit 
makes us cease to perceive, but the sum of which 
makes precisely that stifling atmosphere under which 
the heroines of ‘ Krestdvskiy-pseudonym ’ used to 
wither. From that life, which could promise only 
deception, dullness, and vegetative existence, he called 
the youth of both sexes to a life full of the light cff 
knowledge, a life of work, of broad views and sym- 
pathies, which was now opened for the ’thoughtful 
realist’ And his voice was heard, his call for biglMr 
development and higher id»Is was followed. 

The time has not yet come to fully appreciate the 
work of MiHAiL6vsKiY(i842-i904),who in ^eaeveirtthe 
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becaLtne the leading crific, and remained so till his 
death. Moreover, his proper position would not be 
understood without my entering into many details con* 
cernit^r the character of the intellectual movement in 
Russia for the last thirty years, and this movement has 
been extremely complex. Suffice it to say that with 
Mihaildvskiy literary criticism took a philosophical turn. 
Within this period Spencer's philosophy had produced 
a deep sensation in Russia, and Mihaiidvskiy submitted 
it to a severe anai}rsis from the anthropological stand- 
point, showing its weak points and working out his 
own Theory of Progress, which will certainly be spoken 
of with respect in Western Europe when it becomes 
known outside Russia. His very remarkable articles 
on Individualism, on Heroes and the Crowd, on Happi- 
ness, have the same philosophical value ; while even 
from the few quotations from his Left and Right Hand of 
Count Tolstdy, which were given in a preceding chapter, 
it was easy to see which way his sympathies went 

It must, however, be said that as a literary critic, 
Mihaildvskiy remaised far behind Byelinskiy. He was 
not endowed with that artistic insight which was so 
well developed in his great predecessor. 

Of the other critics of the same tendencies I shall 
only name Skabitchevskiy (bcrn 1838), the author qf 
a well-written and very useful history of modern Russian 
literature, already mentioned in these pages ; S. 
Vengueroff, the already mentioned author of several 
capital works on modem Rusrian literature; and K. 
ARS^NIEFF (bom 1837), whose Critical Studies (1888) 
are the more interesting as they deal at some length 
with some of the less known poets and the younger 
contemporary writers. Of authors who occasionally 
wrote critical essays let me mention P. PoLEVdY 
(1839-1903), die author of historical nove^, who wrote 
also a popular and quite valuable History the Russum 
Literature. To my regret I must pass ov|r in ^tenee 
the valuabk critical work <kme by DiiGZ8|lNl}l 
X 
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1864) after the death of Byelfnskiy, P. V. Annenkoff, 
(1812-1887), as also A. Grigorieff (1822-1864), a 
brilliant and original critic from the Slavophile camp. 
He took the ‘ aesthetical ' point of view and combat^ 
the utilitarian views upon art, but had no great success. 

TOLSTOY’S iV/f/l T /S ARTt 

It is thus seen that for the last eighty years, begin- 
ning with Venevitinoff and Nad^zhdin, Russian art 
critics have worked to establish the idea that art has a 
raison dHre only when it is ‘ in the service of society ’ 
and contributes towards raising society to higher 
humanitarian conceptions — by those means which are 
proper to art^ and distinguish it both from science and 
political literature. This idea which so much shocked 
Western readers when Proudhon developed it has been 
advocated in Russia by all those who have exercised a 
real influence upon critical judgment in art matters. 
And they were supported de facto by some of our 
greatest poets, such as L^rmontoff ^nd Turgu6neff. As 
to the critics of the other camp, like Druzhinin, Annenkoff, 
and A. Grigdrieff, who took either the opposite view of 
‘art for art’s sake,’ or some intermediate view — ^who 
preached that the true domain of art is ‘ The Beautiful ’ 
and clung to the theories of the German aesthetical 
writers ; if they were of some help to our best authors 
in indicating to them the minor faults or the beauties 
of their works, they got no hold upon Russian thought 

The metaph)rsics of the German aesthetical writers 
was more than once demolished, in the opinion of 
Russian readers-— especially by Byelinskiy, in his 
Review of Literature for 184^., and by Tchemysh^hr^y 
in his JEsthetic Relations of Art to Reality. In tins 
Review Byelinskiy fully developed his ideas concern^ 
art in the service of mankind, and proved that 
art is not identical with science, and differs by 

the way it treats the facts of Ufe, it neverttwle|« ms 
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with it a common aim. "Kie man of saesset demonstrates 
— ^the poet shows ; but both amvince ; the on/t his 
ar|;uments, the other — by his scenes from lijfh. The 
same was done by Tchemysh^vskiy when he maintained 
that the aim of art is not unlike that of histoty : that 
it explains to us life, and that consequently art which 
should merely reproduce facts of life without adding 
to our comprehension of it would not be art at alL 

These few remarks will explain why Tolstdy’s What 
is Art ? produced much less impression in Russia than 
abroad. What struck us in it was not its leading idea, 
which was quite familiar to us, but the fact that the 
great artist also made it his own, and was supporting it 
by all the weight of his artistic experience; we admired 
also the literary form he gave the idea. Moreover, 
we read with the greatest interest his witty criticisms 
of both the ‘ decadent ’ would-be poets and the librettos 
of Wagner’s operas ; to which latter, let me add by the 
way, Wagner wrote, in places, wonderfully beautiful 
music, as soon as he came to deal with the universal 
human passiofa—\^^, compassion, envy, the joy of life, 
and so on, and forgot all about his fairy-tale background. 

What is Art ? offered the more interest in Russia 
because the defenders of pure art and the haters of the 
‘ nihilists in art ’ used to quote Tolstoy as of their canjtp. 
In his youth indeed he seems not to have had very 
definite ideas about this subject At any rate, when* 
in 1859, he was received as a member of the Society 
of Friends of Russian Literature, he pronounced a 
speech on the necessity of not dragging art into the 
smaller disputes of the day, to which &e Slavophile 
Homyakdff replied in a fiery speech, contesting his 
ideas with great energy. 

' There are moments— ^reat historic momenis* — Homyalu^ 
said— ‘when self-denunciation [he meant to the part of 
sodetyl has especial, incontestable rights. . , . The “acci- 
dental ” and the “temporary ” m the historicaltovelopttoattrf^ 
a nation’s life acquire then the meaning <rfth<t and 
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the broadly human» because all generations and all nations 
can understand^ and do understand, the painful moans and 
the painful confessions of a given generation or a given nation/ 
... * An artist^-^he continued — * is not a theory ; he is not 
a mere domain of thought and cerebral activity. He is a man 
— always a man of his own time — usually one of its best repre- 
sentatives. . . . Owing to the very impressionability of his 
organism, without which he would not have been an artist, he, 
more than the others, receives both the painful and the 
pleasant impressions of the society in the midst of which he 
was bom/ 

Showing that Tolstoy had already taken just this 
standpoint in some of his works ; for example, in 
describing the death of the horse-driver in TAres 
Deaths \ Homyakdff concluded by saying : * Yes, you 
have been, and you will be one of those who denounce 
the evils of society. Continue to follow the excellent 
way you have chosen.^ ^ 

At any rate, in What is Arf? ,Tolst6y entirely 
breaks with the theories of ‘art for art’s sake,' and 
makes an open stand by the side ot those whose ideas 
have been expounded in the preceding pages. He 
only defines still more correctly the domain of art 
when he says that the artist always aims at communi- 
cating to others the same feelings which he experiences 
at the sight of nature or of human life. Not to cominu^ 
as Tchemyshdvskiy said, but to infect the others with 
his own feelingSy which is certainly more correct. How- 
ever, ‘ feelii^ ’ and ‘thought ' are inseparable. A feeling 
seeks words to express itself, and a feeling expressed 
in words is a thought And when Tolstdy says that 
tile aim of artistic activity iS to transmit ‘ the highest 
feelings which humanity has attained' and that art 
must be ‘ religious ’ — that is, wake up the highest and 
the best aspirations — he only expresses in other words 
what all our best critics since Venevitinoff, Nad^2hdin> 

* The speech of Homyakdff b reproduced in Skabitcbdi^y*s 
Histcry (Lc*)* I was verv anxious to get Tolstdy^s speech, but It 
had not be^ printed, and the tnanascrtpl of it oomd not be iMkodt 
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and Polevdy have said. In fact, when he ctnnplains 
that nobody teaches men how to he ovfe’looks tiiat 
that is precisely what good art is id#tys d<dng, and 
what our art critics have done. Byehnskiy, DobroldboiT, 
Pisareflf, and their continuators have done nothing but 
to teach men how to live. They studied and anal3^sed 
life, as it had been understood by the greatest artists of 
each century, and they drew from their works con- 
clusions as to ‘ how to live.’ 

More than this. When Tolstoy, armed with his 
powerful criticism, castigates what he so well describes 
as ‘counterfeits of art,’ he continues the work that 
Tchemysh^vskiy, Dobroluboff, and especially Pisareff 
had done. He sides with Baziroff. Only, this inter- 
vention of the great artist gives a heavier blow to the 
* art for art’s sake ’ theory, still in vt^ue in Western 
Europe, than anything that Proudhon or our Russian 
critics, unknown in the West, could possibly have done. 

As to Tolstdy’s idea concerning the value of a work 
of art being measured by its accessibility to the great 
number, which ha/ been so fiercely attacked on all sides, 
and even ridiculed — ^this assertion, although it has 
perhaps not been well expressed, contains nevertheless, 
I believe, tite germs of a great idea which sooner or 
later is certain to make its Vltyf It is evident thlit 
every form of art has a certain conventional way of 
expressing itself — its own way of ‘ infecting others with 
the artist’s feelings ’ — and therefore requires a certain 
training to understand it. Tolstdy is hardly right in 
overlooking the fact that some training is required for 
rightly comprehending, and being influenced by, even 
the simplest forms of art, and his criterion of ‘ universal 
understanding ’ seems therefore far-fetched. 

However, there lies in what he says a deep idea. 
Tolstdy is certainly right in asking why the Bible hai 
not yet been superseded, as a work of a^ aeot^ble.’to 
evttry one. Michelet had already made a ^milar rema^, 
and had said that what was wanted by oiir century was 
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Le Livre, The Book^ which shall contain, in a great 
poetical form accessible to all, the embodiment of nature 
with all her glories and of the history of all mankind in its 
deepest human features. Humboldt had aimed at this in 
his Cosmos ; but grand though his wprk is, it is accessible 
to only the very few. It was not he who should trans- 
figure science into poetry. And we have no work of art 
which even approaches this need of modern mankind. 

The reason is self-evident : Because art has become 
too artificial ; because, being chiefly for the rich, it has 
too much specialised its ways of expression, so as to be 
understood by the few only. In this respect Tolstdy Is 
absolutely right. Take the mass of excellent works 
that have been mentioned in this book. How very 
few of them will ever become accessible to a large 
public ! The fact is, that a new art is indeed required. 
And it will come when the artist, having understood 
this idea of Tolstoy’s, shall say to himself: ‘I may 
write highly philosophical works of art in which I 
depict the inner drama of the highly educated and 
refined man of our own times ; P may write works 
which contain the highest poetry of nature, involving 
a deep knowledge and comprehension of the life of 
nature ; but, if I can write such things, I must also be 
able, if I am a tru& artist, to speak to all : to write 
other things which will be as wide in conception as 
these, but which every one, including the humblest 
miner or peasant, will be able to understand and 
enjoy ! ’ To say that a folk-song is greater art than a 
Beethoven sonata is not correct : we cannot compare a 
storm in the Alps, and the struggle against it, counter* 
parts of which we find in Beethoven’s music, with a 
fine, quiet midsummer day and hay-making, to which 
corresponds a given folk-song. But truly great art, 
which, notwithstanding its depth and its lofty i%ht, 
will penetrate into every peasapt^s hut and iiW|^ 
every one with higher rancej^ons of thought and 
such an art is really wanted, I thi}ik"it is poss^Ci 
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SOME LATER PERIOD NOVELISTS 

It did not enter into the plan ofldlilt. book to atalyse 
present-day Russian writers. Anotiier volume^ would 
have been required, to do them justice, not Only on 
account of the literdiy importance of some of them, and 
the»iAterest of the various directions in art which they 
represent, but especially because, in order to explain 
properly the character of the present literature and the 
different currents in Russian art, it would have beeq 
npcessary to enter into many details concerning the 
unsettled conditions under which the country had been 
living during the last forty years. Moreover, most of 
the contemporary writers have not yet said their last 
word, and we can expect from them works of even 
greater value than any they have hitherto produced. 

I was compelled, therefore, to limit myself to brief 
remarks concerning, those of the younger novelists 
whose literary character was already quite determined. 
Two of them, Tch^hoff and Oertel, are unfortunately 
no more. . t 

Oertel (1855-1908) was a very sympathetic writer 
who abandoned literature just at a time when his last 
novel, Sm^/na {Ckimging Guards), had given proofs of 
a farther development of his AaJicnt He was bom in 
the borderland of the Russian Steppes, and was 
In'ought up on one of the large estates of this r^ocu 
Later on he went to the University of St Petersburg, 
but he soon was compelled to leave it after some 
‘ students’ disorders,’ and was interned in the town 
Tver. He soon returned, however, to his native Ste{^ 
region, which he cherished wit^i ’Hie same love as 
Nikitin, Koltsdff, and Levitoff. 

Oertel b^an his literary career by short shetclMiS 
wkkh are now collected in two volumes under tile 
name of NoUbook of a PreUru-Man, and . whose manfW) 
suggests Turgu^nefTs Sporlsman's 
natiwe of tlie fnimes is described in little sloridi 
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with great warmth and poetry/and the types of peasants 
who appear in the stories are perfectly true to nature, 
without any attempts at idealisation. One feels only 
that the author is no great admirer of the ‘ intellectuals ’ 
and fully appreciates the general ethics of rurail life. 
Some of these sketches, especially those whid^ deal 
with the growing bourgeoisie du village, are highly aftil|ic. 
Two Couples (1887), in which the parallel stories of two 
young couples in love — one of educated people 
other of peasants — are given, is a story evidently written 
under the influence of the ideas of Tolst6y,and beaif|||g^ 
traces of a preconceived idea, which spoils in places 
artistic value of the novel. There are nevertheless 
admirable scenes, testifying to very fine powers of 
observation. 

However, the real force of Oertel is not in discussing 
psychological problems. His true domain is the de- 
scription of whole regions, with all the variety of types 
of men which one finds amidst the mixed populations 
of South Russia, and this force appears at its best in 
The Gardenins, their Retainers, their Followers, and their 
Enemies, and in Changing Guards. Russian critics 
have, of course, very seriously and very minutely dis- 
cussed the young heroes, Efrem and Nicholas, who 
appear in The Garddnms, and they have mad^ a 
rigorous inquiry into the ways of thinking of these 
young men. But this is of a quite secondary import- 
ance, and one almost regrets that the author, paying a 
tribute to his times, has given the two young men more 
attention than they deserve, being only two more 
individuals in the great picture of country life which he 
has drawn for us. The fact is, that just as we have in 
Gc^dl’s tales quite a world opening before us — a Little 
Russian village, or provincial life — so also here we see, 
as the very title of the novel su^ests, the whole 
a large estate at the times of serfdom, with its maw olf 
retainers, followers, and foes, all’ grouped rOlind Hie 
horse-breechng establishment which mekes the fopi# «| 
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the estate and the {vide df all contH^cted widi it It is 
the life of that crowd of people, the life at the hc»8e> 
fairs and the races, not the discussions or the loves of a 
couple of young men, which makes the main intw^ of 
the picture; and that life is really reproduces in as 
masteHy a manner as it is in a good Dutch picture 
replprenting some village fair, writer in Russfe 

since Aks^koff and Gdgol has so well succeeded 

in jaiAting a whqle corner of Russia with its scores of 
%ures, ^11 living and all placed in those positions of 
/m^ive importance which they occupy in real life. 
"-^^I'he same power is felt in Changing Guards. The 
subject of this novel is very interesting. It shows how 
the old noble families disint^rate, like their estates, 
and how another class of men — merchants and un- 
scrupulous adventurers — get possession of these estates, 
while a new class made up of the younger merchants 
and clerks, who are beginning to be inspired with some 
ideas of freedotfi and higher culture, constitutes already 
the germ of a new stratum of the educated classes. In 
this novel, too, some critics fastened their attention 
chiefly on the undoubtedly interesting types of the 
aristocratic girl, the Nonconformist peasant whom she 
begins to love, the practical Radical young merchant — 
all painted quite true to life ; but they overlooked what 
makes the real importance of the novel. Here again 
we have quite a region of South Russia (as typical as 
the Far West is in the United States), throbbing with 
life and full of living men and women, as it was some 
twenty years after the liberation of the serfe, when a new 
life, not devoid of some American features, was beginning 
to appear. The contrast between this young life and the 
decayii^ mansion is very well reproduced, too, in the 
romances of the young people — ^the whole bearing thin 
stamp of the most sympathetic individuality of theauthor. 

Korol^kko was born (in 1853) in a Imall torn 
Western Rpssia, and there he received h|l first ednca- 
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tioa In iS?2 he was at the' Agricultural Academy of 
Moscow, but was compelled to leave after having taken 
part in some students’ movement. Later on he was 
arrested as a ‘political,’ and exiled, first to a small 
town <rf the Urdls, and then to Western Siberia, and 
from there, after his refusal to take the oath of all^iance 
to Alexander III., he was transported to a Yakiil. en- 
campment several hundred miles beyond Yakiitsk. 
There he spent several years, and when he returned to 
Russia in 1886, not being allowed to' stay in University 
towns, he settled at Nizhniy- Ndvgorod. 

Life in the far north, in the wildernesses of Yakiitsk, 
in a small encampment buried for half the year in the 
snow, produced upon Korolenko an extremely deep 
impression, and the little stories which he wrote about 
Siberian subjects ( The Dream of Makdr, The Man from 
Sakhalin, etc.) were so beautiful that he was unani- 
mously recognised as a true heir to Turgu^neff. There 
was in the little stories of Korolenko a force, a sense of 
proportion, a mastery in depicting the characters, and 
an artistic finish, which not only distinguished him fr<Mn 
most of his young contemporaries, but revealed in him 
a true artist. What the Forest Says, in which he related 
a dramatic episode from serfdom times in Lithuania, 
only Ijirther confirmed the high reputation wjlidi 
Korolenko had already won. It is not an imitation of 
Turgu^neff, and yet it at once recalled, by its com* 
prehension of the life of the forest, the great novelist's 
beautiful sketch, The Woodlands {Polyesie), In Bad 
Society is evidently taken from the author’s childhood, 
and this idyll among tramps and thieves who concealed 
themselves in the ruins of some tower is of such beauty, 
especially in the scenes with children, that every oiie 
found in it a truly ‘Turgu^nefiT charm.’ But then 
Korolenko came to a halt. His Blind Musician 
read in all languages, and admired— -again for its charm ; 
but it was felt that the over-refined psycholo^ of; this 
novel is hardly correct; and no greater 
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worthy of the extremely* sympathetic and rich talent 
of Korolenko has appeared since. It must also tie said 
that one great novel of his {Prdkhor and the Students) 
was forbidden by censorship, and only one 
from another novel, badly mutilated by tihe censor’s red ' 
ink, was permitted to see the light. 

This may seem strange, but the same would have to 
be said of all the contemporaries of Korolenko, among 
whom there are writers of great talent To analyse 
the causes of this fact, especially with reference to so 
great an artist as Korolenko, would certainly be a 
tempting task. But this would require speaking at 
some length of the change which took place in the 
Russian novel during the last twenty years or so, in 
connection with the political life of the country. A few 
hints will perhaps explain what is meant In the 
seventies quite a special sort of novel had been created 
by a number of young novelists — mostly contributors 
of the reviews Riisskc^e Sldvo and Dyilo. The 
‘thoughtful realist’ — such as he was understood by 
Plsareff — ^was thei» hero, and however imperfect the 
technique of these novels might have been in some 
cases, their leading idea was most honest, and the 
influence they exercised upon Russian youth was in 
the right direction. This was the time when^<||j|$riail 
women were making their first steps towards higher 
education, and trying to conquer some sort of economical 
and intellectual independence. To attain this, they 
had to sustain a bitter struggle against their elders. 
‘Madame Kabandva’ and ‘Dikdy’ (see chapter vL) 
were alive then in a thousand guises, in all classes of 
society, and our women had to struggle hard against 
their parents and relatives, who did no| understand 
their children; against ‘society’ as a whole, which 
hated the ' emancipated woman ’ ; and against this 
Government, which only too well foresav^ the dangers 
that a new generation of educated womcm would 
present for an aytocratic hiueaucracy, It was of ^ 
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first necessity, then, that at least in the men of the 
same generation the young fighters for women’s rights 
should find helpers, and not that sort of men about 
whom Turgu^iefTs heroine in Corrtspondenee wrote 
(see chapter iv.). In this direction our men-novelists 
and one lady, SOPHIE Smirn6va {The Little Fire, The 
Salt of the Earth, in 1871-1872), have done 

good service, both in maintaining the energy of women 
in their hard struggle and in inspiring men with respect 
towards that struggle and those who fought in it. 

Later on a new element became prominent in the 
Russian novel. It was the ‘ populist ’ idea — love to the 
masses of toilers and work among them — which became 
for the next twenty years a favourite theme in this 
category of novels. These novels contributed now to 
maintain the new movement and to inspire men and 
women in that sort of work, of which an instance has 
been given in a preceding page, in speaking of The 
Great Bear. The workers in both these fields were 
numerous, and I can only name in passing MOR- 
d6vtseff (in Signs of the Timetf), SCHELLER, who 
wrote under the name of A. Mikhailoff, Stanyuk 6- 
vi.TCH, Novodv6rskiy, Barantsevitch, Match- 
text, MAmin, and the poet NAd-SON, who all, either 
djivo^ or indirectly, worked through the novel and 
poetry in the same direction. 

However, the struggle for liberty which was b^un 
about 1857, after having reached its culminating point 
in 1881, came to a temporary end, and for the next ten 
years prostration seemed to spread amidst the Russian 
‘ intellectuals.’ Faith in the old ideals and the old in- 
spiring watchwords — even faith in men — was passing 
away, and new tendencies began to make their way in 
art — ^partly under the influence of this phase of the 
Russian movement, and partly also under the influence 
of Western Europe. A sense of fatigue became evident- 
Faith in knowledge was shaken. Social {(teals were 
relented to the background. * Rigmtem * was con- 
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demned, and * popuiarism> began to be repreataxted as 
ludicrous, or, whm it reappeared, it was in so^ re* 
iigious form, as Tobtoyistn. Instead of die former 
enthusiasm for ‘ mankind,’ the ‘ rights of the individual * 
were proclaimed, which ‘ rights ’ did not mean equal 
rights for all, but the rights of the lew over all the 
others. 

In these unsettled conditions of social ideas our 
younger novelbts — alwa)rs anxious to reflect in their 
art the questions of the day — have had to develop ; and 
this confusion necessarily stood in the way of their 
producing anything as definite and as complete as did 
their predecessors of the previous generation. There 
was a lack of definite individualities in society ; and a 
true artist is incapable of inventing what does not 
exist 

DmItriy MEREZHKdvsKlY (bom 1 866) may be 
taken to illustrate the difficulties which a writer, even 
though endowed with a ‘by no means ordinary talent, 
found in reaching his full development under the social 
and political conditions which prevailed in Russia 
during the period just mentioned. Leaving aside his 
poetry — although it b also very characteristic — and' 
taking only his noveb and critical articles, we see how, 
after having started with a certain sympathy, or4^ettit 
with a certain respect, for those Russian writers of , the ^ 
previous generation who wrote under the inspiration of 
high(k social ideab, Merezhkdvskiy gradually began to 
suspect these ideab, and finally end^ by treating them 
with contempt- He found that they were of no avail, 
and he began to speak more and more of * the sovereign 
rights of toe individual,’ but not in the sense in which 
they were understood by Godwin and otoer eighteenth* 
eentury philosophers, nor in the sense which Pisareff 
attributed to them when he spoke of toe ‘ tooug^tfiil 
KSlbt ’ ; Merezhkdvskiy took thmn in toe sense'~-deii>' 
pmately vague, and narrow when not vague — attribute 
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to them by Nietzsche. At the same time 4ie to 

speak more and more of ‘ Beauty ’ and ‘ the worship <rf 
the Beautiful,’ but again not in the sense which idealists 
attributed to such words, but in the limited, erotic sense 
in which ‘ Beauty ’ was understood by the ‘ ^Esthetics ’ 
of the leisured class in the forties. 

The main work which Merezhkdvskiy undertook 
offered great interest. He began a trilogy of novels 
in which he intended to represent the struggle of the 
antique pagan world against Christianity : on the one 
hand, the Hellenic love and poetic comprehension of 
nature, and its worship of sound, exuberant life ; and 
on the other, the life-depressing influences of Judaic 
Christianity, with its condemnation of the study of 
nature, of poetry, art, pleasure, and healthy life al- 
together. The first novel of the trilogy was Julian 
the Apostate, and the second, Leonardo da Vinci (both 
have been translated into English). They were the 
result of a careful study of the antique Greek world and 
the Renaissance, and, notwithstanding some defects 
(absence of real feeling, even in the glorification of the 
worship of Beauty, and a certain abuse of archaeological 
details), both contained beautiful and impressive scenes ; 
while the fundamental idea — the necessity of a .synthesis 
between the poetry of nature of the antique world and 
the higher humanising ideals of Christianity-~-was 
forcibly impressed upon the reader 

Unfortunately, Merezhkdvskiy’s admiration ofantiqtfe 
‘ Naturism ’ did not last. He had not yet written the 
third novel of his trilogy when modern ‘ Symbolism ’ 
and mysticism began to penetrate into his works. 

It may seem strange to the West Europeans, j|^1d 
especially to English readers, to hear of such a rapid 
succession of diflerent moods of thought in Russian 
society, sufficiently deep to exercise such an influence 
upon the novels as has just been mentioned. Anl inst 
so it is, in consequence of the hist(»ical plmae 
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Russia is Hving tiircmgh. • There is even a very gifted 
novelist, Boborykin (b<mi 1836), who has made it 
his peculiar w<wk to describe in novels the prevailing 
moods of Russian educated society in their rapid spc* 
cession for the last thirty years. The technique of 
novels is always excellent ; his observations are always 
correct ; his personal point of view is that of an honest 
advanc^ prc^ressive; and his novels can always be 
taken as true and good pictures of the tendencies which 
prevailed at a given moment amongst the Russian ‘ in- 
tellectuals.’ For the history of thought in Russia they 
are simply invaluable; and they must have help^ 
many a young reader to find his or her way amidst the 
various facts of life ; but the variety of currents which 
have been chronicled by Bobor3>kin would appear 
simply puzzling to a Western reader. 

Boborykin has been reproached by some critics with 
not having sufficiently distinguished between what was 
important in the facts of life which he described and 
what was irrelevant or only ephemeral ; but this reproach 
is hardly correct ^ The main defect of his work lies 
perhaps elsewhere ; namely, in that the individuality 
of the author is hardly felt in it at all. He seems to 
record the kaleidoscope of life without living with his 
heroes, and without suftering or rejoicing wid| them. 
He has noticed and perfectly well observed those 
persons whom he describes ; his judgment of them is 
that of an intelligent, experienced man ; but none of 
them has impressed him enough to become part of 
himself. Therefore they do not strike the reader with 
any sufficient depth of impression. 

One of our contemporary authors, also endowed with 
great talent, who is publishing a simply stupefying 
quantity of novels, is PotApenko. He was bom in 
1856, in South Russia, and after having studied irtintM* 
he began writing in 1881. He soon became a famitiile 
writa-, and ronained a favourite, even ^though his lete 
novels bore traces of hasty work, ^tmidst tile 
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colours which prevailed then amongst tile Russian 
novelists, Pot^penko was a happy exception. Some of 
his novels are full of highly comic scenes, and compel 
the reader to laugh heartily. But even when there 
are no such scenes, and the facts are, on the contrary, 
sad, or even tragical, the effect of the novel is not de- 
pressing — perhaps because the author never departs 
from his own point of view of a satisfied optimist In 
this respect Potdpenko is absolutely the opposite of 
most of his contemporaries, and especially of Tch^hoff. 

A. P. TCHEHOFF 

Of all the later period Russian novelists A. P. Tch^hoff 
( 1 860- 1 904) was undoubtedly the most deeply original. 
It was not a mere originality of style. His style, like 
that of every great artist, bears of course the stamp of 
his personality ; but he never tried to strike his readers 
with some style effects of his own : he probably despised 
them, and he wrote with the same simplicity as Pushkin, 
Turgueneff, and Tolstoy have wrijten. Nor did he 
choose some special contents for his tales and novels, 
or appropriate to himself some special class of men. 
Few authors, on the contrary, have dealt with so wide 
a range of men and women, taken from all the layers, 
divisions, and subdivisions of Russian society, as Tch^- 
hoff did. . And with all that, as Tolstdy has remarked, 
Tch^hoff represents something of his own in art ; he |uui 
struck a new vein, not only for Russian literature, but 
for literature altogether, and thus belongs to all nations. 
His nearest relative is Guy de Maupassant, but a certain 
family resemblance between the two writers exists (mly 
in a few of their short stories. The manner of Tch^lcdF, 
and esp«;ially the mood in which all the sketches, the 
short novels, and the dramas of Tch^hoff are written, 
is entirely his own. And then thore is all the 
ence between the two writon which exists betwewn 
contemporary France and Rixuna at that special pevkMi 
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of development through'which otir country has been 
passing lately. 

The biography of Tch6hoff can be told in a few 
words. He was bom in i860, in South Russia, M 
Taganrdg. His father was originally a serf, but he had 
apparently exceptional business capacities, and freed 
himself early in his life. To his son he gave a good 
education — ^first in the local gymnasium (college) and 
later on at the University of Moscow. ‘ I did not know 
much about faculties at that time,’ Tch^hoff wrote on(% 
in a short biographical note, ‘and I don’t well remember 
why I chose the medical faculty ; but 1 never r^retted 
that choice later on.’ He did not become a medical 
practitioner ; but a year’s work in a small village 
hospital near Moscow, and similar work later on,’ when 
he volunteered to stand at the head of a medical district 
during the cholera epidemics of 1893, brought him into 
close contact with a wide world of men and women of 
all sorts and characters ; and, as he himself has noticed, 
his acquaintance with natural sciences and with the 
scientific method of thought helped him a great deal 
in his subsequent literary work. 

Tch^hoff began his literary career very early. 
Already during the first years of his University studies 
— that is, in 1879'— he began to write short humorous 
sketches (under the pseudonym of Tchehdnte) for some 
weeklies. His talent developed rapidly; and the 
sympathy with which his first little volumes of short 
sketches was met in the press, and the interest which 
the best Rus.sian critics (especially Mikhaildvskiy) took 
in the young novelist, must have helped him to give 
a more serious turn to his creative genius. With every 
year the problems of life which he treated were dewier 
and more complicated, while the form he attained bore 
traces of an increasingly fine artistic finish. When 
Tch^hoff died, at the of only for^-four, his talent 
had already reached its full maturity. His lart 
ductimi — a drama->contained such finapoettoaltont^es, 
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and such a mixture of poetical melancholy wi^ strivings 
towards the joy of a well-filled life, that it might have 
seemed to open a new page in his creation if it were 
not known that consumption was rapidly undermining 
his life. 

No one has ever succeeded, as Tch^hoff has, in re- 
presenting the failures of human nature in our present 
civilisation, and especially the failure, the bankruptcy 
of the educated man in the face of the all-invading 
meanness of everyday life. This defeat of the ‘in- 
tellectual ’ he has rendered with a wonderful force, 
variety, and impressiveness. And there lies the dis- 
tinctive feature of his talent. 

When you read the sketches and the stories of 
Tchdhoflf in chronological succession, you see first an 
author full of the most exuberant vitality and youthful 
fun. The stories are, as a rule, very short ; many of 
them cover only three or four pages ; but they are full 
of the most infecting merriment. Some of them are 
mere farces : but you cannot help laughing in the 
heartiest way, because even the most ludicrous and 
impossible ones are written with an inimitable charm. 
And then, gradually, amidst that same fun, comes a 
touch of heartless vulgarity on the part of some of tJte 
actors in the stoiy, and you feel how the author’s heart 
throbs with pain. Slowly, gradually, this note becomes 
more frequent ; it claims more and more attention ; it 
ceases to be accidental ; it becomes organic — till at 
last, in every story, in every novel, it stifles everything 
else. It may be the wreckless heartlessness of a your^ 
man who, ‘ for fun,’ will make a girl believe that she is 
loved, or the absence of the most ordinary humanitarian 
feeling in the family of an old professor — it is' always 
the same note of heartiessness and meanness which 
resounds, the same absence of the more refined human 
feelings, or, still worse, the moral bankruptcy of * the 
intellectual’ 

Tch^hofTs heroes are not people who havo: never 
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heard better words, or tfever conceived better ideas, than 
those which circulate in the lowest circles of the philis- 
tines. No, they have heard such words, and their 
hearts have beaten once upon a time at the sound of 
such words. But the commonplace everyday life has 
stifled all such aspirations, apathy has taken its place, 
and now there remains only a haphazard existence 
amidst a hopeless meanness. The meanness which 
Tch^hoff represents is the one which b^ins with the 
loss of faith in one’s forces and the gradual loss of all 
those brighter hopes and illusions which make the charm 
of all activity, and then, step by step, this meanness 
destroys the very springs of life : broken hopes, broken 
hearts, broken enei^ies. Man reaches a stage when he 
can only mechanically repeat certain actions from day 
to day, and goes to bed, happy if he has ‘ killed ’ his 
time in any way, gradually falling into a complete in- 
tellectual apathy and a moral indifference. The worst 
is that the very multiplicity of samples which Tch^hoff 
gives, without repeating himself, from so many different 
layers of society,«eems to tell the reader that it is the 
rottenness of a whole civilisation, of an epoch, which 
the author divulges to us. 

Speaking of Tch^hoff, Tolstdy made the deep remark 
that he was one of those few whose novels are willingly 
reread more than once. This is quite true Every one 
of Tch^hoff’s stories — it may be the smallest bagatelle 
or a small novel, or it may be a drama — produces an 
impression which cannot easily be forgotten. At the 
same time they contain such a profusion of minute 
detail, admirably chosen so as to increase the impre^ion, 
that in rereading them one always finds a new pleasure. 
Tch^off was certainly a great artist Besides, the 
variety of the men and women of all classes which 
appear in his stories, and the variety of psych(^ogical 
subjects dealt in them, is simply astolmding. And yet 
every story bears so much the stamp of the author diat 
in the most insignificant of them you ficc^ise Tchdhoff, 
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with his proper individuality add manner, with his con- 
ception of men and things. 

Tch6hoff has never tried to write long novels or 
romances. His domain is the short story, in which he 
excels. He certainly never tries to give in it the whole 
history of his herpes from their birth to the grave : this 
would not be th^ proper way in a short story. He takes 
one moment only from that life, only one episode. And 
he tells it in such a way that the reader for ever retains 
in memory the type of men or women represented ; so 
that, when later on he meets a living specimen of that 
type, he exclaims: ‘But this is Tch^hofTs Ivinoff, or 
Tch^hofTs “ Darling ” ! ’ In the space of some twenty 
pages, and within the limitations of a single episode, 
there is revealed a complicated psychological drama — 
a world of mutual relations. Take, for instance, the 
very short and impressive sketch. From a Doctor^s 
Practice. It is a story in which there is no story after 
all. A doctor is invited to see a girl, whose mother is 
the owner of a large cotton mill. They live there, in a 
mansion close to, and wit^n the enalosure of, the im- 
mense buildings. The girl is the only child, and is 
worshipped by her mother. But she is not happy. 
Indefinite thoughts worry her: she is stifled in that 
atmosphCTC. Her mother is also unhappy on account 
of her darling’s unhappiness, and the only happy 
creature in the household is the ex-governess of dw 
girl, now a sort of lady-companion, who really enjoys 
the luxurious surroundings of the mansion and its rich 
table. The doctor is asked to stay over the nig^t, and 
tells to his sleepless patient that she is not bound to 
stay there: that a really well-intentioned person can 
find many places in the world where she would find an 
activity to suit her. And when the doctor leaves next 
morning the girl has put on a white dress and hat a 
flower in her hair. Ste looks very earnest, and ymi 
guess that she meditates already a new start in her life. 
Within the limits of these few traits quite a world pf 
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aimless philistine life hifls thus been unveiled before your 
eyes, a world of factory life, and a world of new longings 
making an irruption into it, and finding support from 
the outside. You read all this in the littie episode; 
You see with a striking distinctness the four main per- 
sonages upon whom light has been focussed for a short 
moment. And in the hazy outlines which you rather 
guess than see on the picture round the brightly lighted 
spot, you discover quite a world of complicated human 
relations, at the present moment and in times to come. 
Take away anything of the distinctness of the figures 
in the lighted spot, or anything of the haziness of the 
remainder — and the picture will be spoiled. 

Such are nearly all the stories of Tch^hofT. Even 
when they cover some fifty pages they have the same 
character. 

Tch<?hofr wrote a couple of stories from peasant life. 
But peasants and village life are not his proper sphere. 
His true domain is the world of the ‘intellectuals’ — 
the educated and the half-educated portion of Russian 
society — and these he kno^s in perfection. He shows 
their bankruptcy, their ini^titude to solve the great 
historical problem of renovation which fell upon them, 
and the meanness and vulgarity of everyday life under 
which an immense number of them succumb. Since 
the times of Gdgol no writer in Russia has so woruiter- 
fully represented human meanness under its varied 
aspects. And yet, what a difference between the two I 
Gdgol took mainly the outer meanness, which strikes 
the eye and often degenerates into farce, and therefore 
in most cases brings a smile on your lips or makes you 
laugh. But laughter is always a step towards recon- 
ciliation. Tch^hoff also makes you laugh in his earli<»' 
productions, but in proportion as he advances in age, 
and looks more seriously upon life, the laughter dis- 
appeat^i, and although a fine humour remains, ymi feet 
that he now deals with a kind of meatiness and f^dlisidn- 
ism which provokes not smiles bill sufferif^ in tiie 
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author. A ‘ Tchdhoff sorrow ’ is as much characteristic 
of his writings as the deep furrow between the brows of 
his lively eyes is characteristic of his good-natured face. 
Moreover, the meanness which Tch^hoff depitts is much 
deeper than the one which Gdgol knew. Deeper con- 
flicts are now going on in the depths of the modem 
educated men, of which G6gol knew nothing seventy 
years ago. The ‘ sorrow ’ of Tchdhoff is also that of a 
much more sensitive and a more refined nature than the 
‘ unseen tears ’ of Gdgol’s satire. 

Better than any Russian novelist Tchehoflf under- 
stands the fundamental vice of that mass of Russian 
‘ intellectuals,’ who very well see the dark sides of 
Russian life but have no force to join that small minority 
of younger people who dare to rebel against the evil. In 
this respect only one more writer — and this one was 
a woman, Hvoschinskaya (‘ Krestdvskiy -pseudonym ’) 
— can be placed by the side of Tch^hoff. He knew, 
and more than knew — he felt with every nerve of his 
poetical mind — that, apart from a handful of stronger 
men and women, the true curse of 4he Russian ‘ in- 
tellectual ’ is the weakness of his will, the insufficient 
strength of his desires. Perhaps he felt it in himself. 
And when he was asked once (in 1894) in a letter — 
‘ What should a Russian desire at the present time ? ’ he 
wrote in return : ‘ Here is my reply : desire ! He needs 
most of all desire — force of character. We have enough 
of that whining shapelessness.’ 

This absence of strong desire, and weakness of will, he 
continually, over and over again, represented in his heroes. 
But this predilection was not a mere accident of tempera- 
ment and character. It was a direct product of the times 
he lived in. 

Tch^hoff, we saw, was nineteen years old when he 
began to write in 1 879. He thus belongs to the genera- 
tion which had to live through, during their best years, 
the worst years which Russia has passed through in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. With &e tragic 
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death of Alexander ll. aifd the advent to the throne erf 
his son, Alexander ill., a whole epoch — the epoch of 
progressive work and bright hopes — had come to a final 
close. All the sublime efforts of that younger generation 
which had entered the political arena in the seventies, 
and had taken for its watchword the symbol, ‘ Be with 
the people ! ’ had ended in a crushing defeat — the victims 
moaning now in fortresses and in the snows of Siberia. 
More than that, all the great reforms, including the 
abolition of serfdom, which had been realised in the 
sixties by the Hdrzen, Turgu^neff, and Tchernysh^skiy 
generation, began now to be treated as so many mistakes 
by the reactionary elements which had now rallied round 
Alexander III. Never will a Westerner understand the 
depth of despair and the hopeless sadness which took 
hold of the intellectual portion of Russian society for the 
next ten or twelve years after that double defeat, when 
it came to the conclusion that it was incapable to br^k 
the inertia of the maisses, or to move history so as to fill 
up the gap between its high ideals and the heart-rending 
reality. In this rq^pect the eighties were perhaps the 
gloomiest period that Russia lived through for the last 
hundred years. In the fifties the ‘ intellectuals ’ had at 
least full hope in their forces ; now — they had lost even 
these hopes. It was during those very years that 
Tchehoff began to write ; and, being a true poet^ H'ho. 
feels and responds to the moods of the moment, he 
became the painter of that breakdown — of that failure 
of the ‘ intellectuals ’ which hung as a nightmare above 
the civilised portion of Russian society. And again, 
being a great poet, he depicted that all-invading philis- 
tine meanness in such features that his picture will live. 
How superficial, in comparison, is the philistinism de- 
scribed by Zola. Perhaps France even does not know 
that disease which was gnawing then at the very marrow 
of the bones of the Russian ‘ intellectu^d.’ 

With all that Tchehoff is by no means a pessimist in 
the proper sense of the word ; if he had oome to despair, 
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he would have taken the bankruptcy of the ‘ intellectuals ' 
as a necessary fatality. A word such as, for instance, 
fin de sihle, would have been his solace. But Tchehoff 
could not find satisfaction in such words because he 
firmly believed that a better existence was possible — 
and would come. ‘ From my childhood,’ he wrote in 
an intimate letter, '«! have believed in progress, because 
the difference between the time when they used to flog 
me and when they stopped to do so [in the sixties] was 
tremendous.’ 

There are three dramas of Tchehoff — Ivdnojfi, Uncle 
Vanya {Uncle John), and The Cherry- Tree Garden, which 
fully illustrate how his faith in a better future grew in 
him as he advanced in age. Ivinoff, the hero of the 
first drama, is the personification of that failure of the 
‘ intellectual ’ of which I just spoke. Once upon a time 
he had had his high ideals and he still speaks of them, 
and this is why Sdsha, a girl full of the better inspira- 
tions — one of those fine intellectual types in the repre- 
sentatbn of which Tchehoff appears as a true heir of 
Turgueneff — falls in love with him. ^ut IvAnoff knows 
himself that he is played out ; that the girl loves in him 
what he is no more ; that the sacred fire is with him a 
mere reminiscence of the better years, irretrievably past ; 
and while the drama attains its culminating point, just 
when his marriage with Sisha is going to be celebrated, 
IvAnoff shoots himself. Pessimism is triumphant 

Uncle Vdnya ends also in the most depressing way ; 
but there is some faint hope in it. The drama reveals 
an even still more complete breakdown of the educated 
' intellectual,’ and especially of the main representative 
of that class — the professor, the little god of the family, 
for whom all others have been sacrificing themselves, 
but who all his life has only written beautiful words 
about the sacred problems of art, while all his life he 
remained the most perfect egotist But the end of this 
drama is different The girl, S6nya, who is the counter- 
part of S^sha, and has one of those who sa^ifieed 
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themselves for the professor, remains toon or^less in 
the background of the drama, until, at its very end, she 
comes forward in a halo of endless love. She is neglected 
by the man whom she loves. This man — an enthusiast—? 
prefers, however, a beautiful wotfian (the second wife <rf 
the professor) to S6nya, who is only one of those wm’kers 
who bring life into the darkness of Russian villi^ life, 
by helping the dark mass to pull through the hardships 
of their lives. 

The drama ends in a heart-rending musical accord of 
devotion and self-sacrifice on behalf of S6nya and her 
uncle. ' It cannot be helped,’ Sdnya says, * we must 
live ! Uncle John, we shall live. We shall live through 
a long succession of days, and of long nights ; we shall 
patiently bear the sufferings which fate will send upon 
us ; we shall work for the others — now, and later on, in 
old age, knowing no rest ; and when our hour shall have 
come, we shall die without murmur, and there, beyond 
the grave ... we shall rest ! ’ 

There is, after all, a redeeming feature in that despair. 
There remains the (aith of S6nya in her capacity to work, 
her readiness to face the work, even without personal 
happiness. 

But in proportion as Russian life becomes less gloomy; 
in proportion as hopes of a better future for our country 
begin to bud once more in the youthful beginnings 6f a 
movement amongst the working classes in the industrial 
centres, to the call of which the educated youth answer 
immediately ; in proportion as the ‘ intellectuals ’ revive 
again, ready to sacrifice themselves in order to conquer 
freedom for the grand whole — the Russian people— 
Tchdhoff also begins to look into the future with hope 
and optimism. The Cherry-Tree Garden was his last 
swan-song, and the last words of this drama sound a 
note full of hope in a better future. The cherry-tree 
garden of a noble landlord, which used tb be a true fairy 
garden when die trees were in full blooibi, and nighttn«? 
gales sang in their thickets, has been futiiessly cut 
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by the money-making middle'class man. No blossom, 
no nightingales — only dollars instead. But Tch^hoff 
looks further into the future : he sees the place again in 
new hands, and a new garden is going to grow instead 
of the old one — a garden where all will find a new 
happiness in new surroundings. Those whose whole 
life was for themselves alone could never grow such a 
garden ; but some day soon this will be done by beings 
like Anya, the heroine, and her friend, ‘ the perpetual 
student* . . . 

The influence of Tch^hoff, as Tolstdy has remarked, 
will last, and will not be limited to Russia only. He 
has given such a prominence to the short story and its 
ways of dealing with human life that he has thus 
become a reformer of our literary forms. In Russia he 
has already a number of imitators who look upon him 
as upon the head of a school ; but — will they have also 
the same inimitable poetical feeling, the same charming 
intimacy in the way of telling the stories, that special 
form of love of nature, and above all, the beauty of 
TchehofTs smile amidst his tears — all qualities in- 
separable from his personality. 

As to his dramas, they arc favourites on the Russian 
stage, both in the capitals and in the provinces. They 
are admirable for the stage and produce a deep eflTect ; 
and when they are played by such a superior cast as 
that of the Artistic Theatre at Moscow — as the Cherry^ 
Tree Garden was played lately — they become dramatic 
events. 

In Russia Tcht^hofiT was perhaps the most popular 
of the younger writers. His popularity does not de- 
crease ; he is placed now immediately after Tolstdy, 
and his works are read immensely. Separate volumes of 
his stories, published under different titles — In TwiU^t^ 
Sad People, and so on — ran each through ten to fourtcoi 
editions, while full editions of Tch^hoffs Works^ in ten 
and fourteen volumes, sold in fabulous numbers : of the 
Works, which were given as a supplement to a weekly 
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illustrated paper, more than 200,000 cojMes were cir- 
culated in one single year. 

In Germany Tch^hoff has produced a deep impres- 
sion ; his best stories have been translated more than 
once, so that one of the leading Berlin critics exclaimed 
lately : ‘ Tsch^choff, Tschechoff, uhd kein Ende 1 ’ (Tch^- 
hoff, Tch^hoff, and no end). In Italy he begins to be 
widely read. And yet it is only his stories which are 
known beyond Russia. To audiences outside the 
borders of Russia his dramas seem to be ‘ too Russian,’ 
the characters too full of inner contradictions. 

If there is any logic in the evolution of societies, such 
a writer as Tch^hoff had to appear before literature could 
take a new direction and produce the new types which 
already are budding in life. At any rate, an impressive 
parting word had to be pronounced, and this is what 
Tchehoif has done. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

While this book was being prepared for print a work 
of great value for all the English-speaking lovers of 
Russian literature appeared in America. I mean the 
Anthology of Russian Literature from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, by Leo Wiener, assistant professmr 
of Slavic languages at Harvard University, published in 
two stately volumes by H. G. P. Putnam’s Sons at New 
York. The first volume (400 pages) contains a ridh 
selection from the earliest documents of Russian litera- 
ture — the annals, the epic songs, the lyric folk-songs, 
etc — as also from the writers of the seventeenth and ^ 
eighteenth centuries. It contains, moreover, a general 
short sketch of the literature of the period and a mentkm 
is made of all the English translations from the early 
Russian literature. The second volumf (500 pages) 
contains abstracts, with short introducto^ notes and a 
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full bibliography, from all thG chief authors of the nine* 
teenth century, beginning with Karamzin and ending 
with Tch^hoff, Gdrkiy, and Merezhkdvskiy. All this 
has been done with full knowledge of Russian literature 
and of every author ; the choice of characteristic abs- 
tracts hardly could be better, and the many translations 
which Mr. Wiener himself has made are very good. In 
this volume, too, all the English translations of Russian 
authors were mentioned, their number having consider- 
ably increased within the last few years.^ Many of the 
Russian authors have hardly been translated at all, and 
in such cases there is nothing else left but to advise the 
reader to peruse French or German translations. Both 
are more numerous than the English, a considerable 
number of the German translations being embodied in 
the cheap editions of Reklam. 

A work concerning Malo-Russian (Little Russian) 
literature, on lines similar to those followed by Mr. 
Wiener, has appeared lately under the title, Vik ; the 
Century, a Collection of Malo-Russian Poetry and Prose 
published from ijo 8 to i 8 g 8 , 3 vols. (^Kiev, Peter Barski) ; 
(analysed in Athenceum, January 10, 1903). 

Of general works which may be helpful to the student 
of Russian literature I shall name Ralston's 
History, Songs of the Russian People, and Russian Folk^ 
Tales (1872-1874), as also his translation of AfandsicfTs 
Legends ] Rambaud's La Russie dpique (1876) and his 
excellent History of Russia (Engl, trans.) ; Le roman 
russe, by Vogue ; Impressions of Russia, by George 
Brandes (translated by Eastman; Boston, 1889), and 
his Modeme Geister, which contains an admirable chapter 
on Turgu^neff. 

Of general works in Russian the following may be 
named : History of Russian Literature in Biographies 
and Sketches, by P. Polevdy, 2 vols., illustrated (1883! ; 
new edition, enlarged, in 1903) ; and History of 

' Thus, the chief works of Dostoydvskiy have been traailated by 
Mrs. Constance Garnett — the translator of Turgu^hieff. 
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New Russian LUtrature /nom 1848 to i8^, by A. Ska- 
bitch^vskiy, 4th ed., 1900, with $2 pcnlraits. Both are 
reliable, well written, and hot bulky works — ^the former 
being rather popular in character, while the latter is a 
critical work which goes into the analysis of every writer. 
The recently published Gallery of Russian Writers, tdited 
by I. Igndtoff (Moscow, 1901), contains over 250 good 
portraits of Russian authors, accompanied by one-page 
no^tices, quite well written, of their work. A very ex- 
haustive work is the History of Russian Literature by A. 
Pypin, in 4 vols., 1 889, beginning with the earliest times 
andendingwith Piishkin,Lermontoff,G6gol,and Koltsdff. 
The same author has written a History of Russian 
Ethnography, also in 4 vols. Among works dealing 
with portions only of Russian literature the following 
may be mentioned ; Tchemysh^vskiy’s Critical Articles, 
St. Petersburg, 1893 ; Annehkoff’s Pushkin and His 
Time ; O. Miller’s Russian Writers after Gdgol ; Mer- 
ezhkdvskiy’s books on Piishkin and another on Tolstdy ; 
and Arsi^niefTs Critical Studies of Russian Literature, 2 
vols., 1888 (mentioyed in the text); and above all, of 
course, the collections of Works of our critics : Byelinskiy 
(12 vols.), Dobroliiboff (4 vols.), Pisareff (6 vols.), and 
Mihaildvskiy (6 vols.), completed by his Literary Re- 
miniscences. 

A work of very great value, which is still in progress, is 
the Biographic Dictionary of Russian Writers, published 
and nearly entirely written by S. Vengu^roff, who is also 
the editor of new, scientifically prepared editions of the 
complete works of several authors (Byelinskiy is now 
published). Excellent biographies and critical sketches 
of all Russian writers will be found in the Russian En- 
cyrJopcedic Dictionary of Brockhaus- Efron. The first two 
volumes of this Dictionary (they are now completed in 
an Appendix) were brought out as a translation of tfie 
Ltxikon of Brockhaus ; but the direction ifas taken over 
in godd time by a group of Russian men pf science, in- 
cluding Mendel^ff, Woy^ ikoff, V. Solovi6f|etc, who ^ve 
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made of the eighty-two volumes of this Dictionary, 
completed in 1904, one of the best encyclopaedias in 
Europe. Suffice it to say that all articles on chemistry 
and chemical technics have been either written or care- 
fully revised by Mendel^ff. A second, revised, edition 
of this work is being published ; while a new Encyclo- 
pcedic Dictionary on a smaller scale, profusely illustrated, 
is issued by the publishers Granat. 

Another very valuable Russian publication of Brof. 
S. A. Vengu^roff, Russian Literature of the Twentieth 
Century, iSpo-iQio, is now in progress. The first four 
parts already published contain introductory sketches 
of the Editor, autobiographic notes of Merezhkdvskiy, 
Sologiib, Balmont, Bryrfsoff, Mrs. Gar^vitch, and several 
others, and a number of critical articles of different 
authors dealing with the Russian ‘ Modernist,’ ‘ Im- 
pressionist,’ ‘ Symbolist,’ and ‘ Decadent ’ prose- writers 
and poets, whom Prof. Vengu^roff describes under the 
genetic name of ‘ Neo-Romanticists.’ 

Complete editions of the works of most of the Russian 
writers have lately been published*.some of them by the 
editor Marks, in connection with his weekly illustrated 
paper, at astoundingly low prices, which can only be 
explained by a circulation which exceeds 2C)0,CXX) copies 
every year. The works of G6gol, Turgu^neff, Gont- 
chardff, Ostrdvskiy, Boborykin, Tch^hoff, Alexei Tol- 
stdy, Schedrin, and most minor writers, are in this 
case. 



APPENDIX A 

From Pushkin's Lyrics 

XXX 

That glorious moment I remember, 
Before my eyes appearedst thou, 

As a swift-passing fairy vision. 

An angel of the purest charm. 

Amidst the pangs of hopeless &dness, 
Amidst the din of noisy life, 

1 heard resound thy voice’s music, 

And saw thy dear face in my dreams. 

Years went. The stormy days 6f passion 
Destroyed the charms of olden days, 

And I forgot thy voice so gentle, 

And saw no more thy face divine. 

And in my exile’s gloomy darkness 
I lingered on in loneliness, 

Bereft of thee, My inspiration, 

Bereft of tears, of Kfe, of love. 

But now my soul no longer slumbers ; 
Once more appearest thou to me, 

As a swift-passing, fairy vision. 

An angel of the purest chiurm. 

In ecstasy my heart is beating, 

It has recovered once ap.in 
Its goddess and its inspiration, 

Its tears, its life, its love. 
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V 

From PlJSHKIN’S ‘EvGH^NIY OnYEGHIN ’ 

XLIII 

Onyi^ghin, I was younger then, 

And better looking, I suppose. 

And I loved you. — But what, 

What did I find then in your heart ? 

What answer? — None but cold reproof! 

Of course, it was not new to you 
The love of a young country girl . . . 

E’en now my very blood congeals 
When I remember your cold look, 

And that hard sermon, colder still. 


xuv 

Well, iji^our humble wilderness, 

Far from the world of life called high 
I did not please you. . . . Then, why now 
Do you thus watch my ev’ry step ? 

Why such display of your attention ? 

Is it because I now appear • . 

In new surroui^ngs of high life? 

That I am widely known ? 

That, for m|^ boiAmnd’s wide renolra 
We are so fOteived at Court ? 

And that my AP»Jn th^e conditions, 
Would be cO:|mw^i|^:!^ywhere, 

And vi^l^d bring 

To y<Ml|iii envied i^^Kion ? 


XLY 

You see ^ 5^^^ TAnya 

You still renumber even now. 

Then know, — your chiding^s bitter sting, 
The cold and stem words that you said — 
If it were only in my pow<esr~ 

I should prefer them to your passtcm, 

To these your letters and your tears 1 
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•XLVI 

For me, Ony^ghln, all tlmt wealth, 
That showy tinsel of Court life. 

All my successes in the world, 

My well-appointed house and balls, . . 
For me, are nought!— I gladly would 
Give up these rags, this masquerade, 
And all this brilliancy and din, 

For a few books, a garden wild, 

Our weather-beaten house, so poor — 
Those very places where I met 
With you, Ony^ghin, that first time ; 
And for the churchyard of our village, 
Where now a cross and shady trees 
Stand on the grave of my poor nurse. 


XL VII 

And happiness was possible thra ! 

It was so near 1 . . . But nowll's over. 
Maybe, I was too rash . . . alas ! 

But mother's tears appealed to me — 

And for pihi Tdnya all was one ! . . . 

You mu^-^1 must entreat you— leave me ! 


I know wt in yot^ 
Fierce pride and 
Why should I hide ti 
^ But lam given to an 
And true to him t si 


p you hive 
J[ love you — 
I from you ? 


APP^fi^IX B 

From Griboyedoff’s ‘ G6re ox UmA* (Misfortuke 

FROM iNTELLld^CE) 

ScxNS AT A Ball givsnIP^ FAuvi^ff 
TiAdfsk^ is a young man, just returned from a journey to 
Western Europe. He is in love with Sophie, the daughter of 
an important gentleman of the Moscow nobi^, Mmetsef, 
TchAl^dy mid Sophie ifere playmates in their ch^hood. But 
on hia return TchAtskiy finds Sophie in love wi^ 

z 
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an iiisignijScant clerk, her father’s. secretary. At a ball given 
by Fimusoff Tchitskiy makes to Sophie some stinging remarks 
about Moltchdlin — with the following result ‘ All Moscow,’ 
which already disliked Tchitskiy for his usually sarcastic 
attitude, now declares that he is insane. 


Sophie and Mr. D. 

Sophie {speaking of Tchdtskiy who has just said to her same- 
thing unpleasant about Moltchdlin) : 

Oh, what a terrible man ! Always enjoying 
To run the others down ... 

Mr, H. {approaches her) : You seem distrait ? 

IBophie : Of Tchdtskiy I was thinking. 

Mr,D.: Well, 

How do you find him since his journey ? 

Sophie : He surely is not sound in mind. 

Mr. D, : You mean insane ? 

Sbphie : Not quite so bad as that. 

Mr. D. : Howevel", something wrong ? 

Sophia : It would seem so. 

Mr. D, .* He is so young ! How is it possible? 

Sophie : It can’t be helped ! {To herself) Ah, M. Tchdtskiy, 
You are so fond of treating ot^rs 
As if they were a lot of fools. 

How will you like it now yourself? 

JIfr. £>. and JIfr. N. ^ 

D. : Did you hear dait ? 

N. : H w what ? 

D. : About that Tcbiitskiy . . . 

N. : What about him ? 

2>. : Gone mad . . . 

JV . ; What nonsense ! 

Z>. ; I don’t say so — ^but others do. 

JV. : And you are n>uly to repeat it ? 

D. : You ’re right. .1 ’d better make inquiries. (Exit,) 

* Mr. N. and !Zagorittkiy (The Town Gazette). 

Mr, JV. ; Perhaps you heard of Tchitskiy . . . 

Zagor. ; • Well^ 

Mr. N. ;■ They say he has gone mad ... 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
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Zagar.t Oh, fell 

Of coune I know I Hti uncle 
Has had him smt to an asylum. 

The doctors carried him away, 

And chained him up, fast to the wall. 

Mr. N. : What nonsense ! He was here just now, 

In this same hall . « . 

Zaff)r , ; They Ve let him loose ! 

Mr. N. : You are as good as a newspaper. 

^ But — do be cautious : keep it secret, 

I spoke to you in confidence. {Exit) 

Zagar^tskiy alone. Then ke is approached by a Lady. 

Zagor. : What Tchdtskiy can it be? I think 
I knew some one who had that name. 

{To the lady.) You must have heard the news? 

A Lady : What news ? 

Zagor. ; Of Tchitskiy. He was here just npr, 

In this same hall. 

A Lady : Oh, yes I Quite right, 

We had a little conversation . . . 

Zagor, : Well, I can tell you : he’s insane ! 

A Lady ; What do ;gpu say ? 

Zagor, ; Insane, gone mad ! 

A Lady : How strange I — You hardly would believe it : 

To say the same 1 just was going ! 

Enters Old Countess. 

O countess, dear ! What news ! 

What charming, what delightful news ! 

My dear, I don't hear well to-day. 

Repeat it louder . . , 

Have no time. 

But he will tell you all the story . . . {Eumaway.) 

Old Countess and Zagoritsiiy. 

Countess : A fire, she says, in this same story ? 

Zagor. : No. Tchitskiy is the cause of this unrest. 

Countess : What ? Tchitskiy put under arrest ? 

: He got a bullet in his bead. 

And now has lost his reason . . . 


A La^fy : 
Countess : 
A Lady : 
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CaunUss : Convicted of high treason ? 

Oh, these abominable freemas<m$ ! 

Zagor, : No means to make her understand I {Slips away-) 

Countess and Old Prince. 

Countess : Antdn Antdnytch, ... All panic-stricken . , . 
Prince, prince, come here, directly, please ! 

Poor man ! With one foot in the grave ! 

And still he cannot miss a ball ... , 

Prince : Ah, hm ! 

Countess .* He hears nothing, quite deaf ! 

Perhaps you saw. . . . Did the police come here ? 
XPrince : Eh, hm ! 

Countess : Who marched Tchdtskiy to the jail ? 

Prince : Oh, hm I 

Countess : How suddenly ’twas done 1 . . . 

They put him in a soldier’s dress, 

And took him straight to the battalion. — 

Of course — convicted of high treason I 
Prince : Uh, hm ! 

Countess : What ? Eh, old man ? Quite deaf? 

Oh, deafness is a great defect ! 
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ment of, 17 ; rationalistic in- 
terpretation of; 149 ; dogmadc 
elements oi^ 150; spread 0^ 
in Russia, 30 ; understanding 
by the masses, 4 
Christmas, pagan songs 0^ 6 
Church, lower clergy of the, im- 
positions on, 20 

Russian, centraiM state 

at Moscow, supported by &e, 

and Stati^ attitude of lega- 
tion towardit^ i $7 
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Church Christianity, 15011 
Churches, hatred ofi towards 
each other, 148 
Cicero, powerful oratory of, 25 
Circassians, expeditions against 
the, 60 

‘ Circles,’ the important part 
played by, in the intellectual 
development of Russia, 287 
Civilisation, based on Capitalism 
and State, 139 

Classicism, defeat of, in Russia, 

.45 . ^ 

Classics, Russian, circulation of, 

5 

Clergy, the, in Russia, 25l'*252 
Codes of the Empire and the 
Common Law, 291 
Colonisation, inner, of Russia, 
249 

Common Law Courts, peasants’, 
249 

Communal land-ownership, 289 ; 
principles in Russian life, 34 ; 
spirit of Russian popular life, 
9 

Communism, teaching of free, 

154 

Constantine (Nikoldevitch), 
Grand Duke, organises ethno- 
graphical expeditions, 249 

(Pivlovitch) proclaimed 

Emperor, 37 j abdication of, 37 
Constantinople, annalists and 
historians of^ 14 

Contemporary^ The (Sovrem/n- 
nik\ Toistdy contributes to, 
115, 117; Its fight for the 
liberation of the peasants, | 
1 19 ; mentioned, 188, 196, 223, 1 

255, 303. 304. 30^ 317 I 

Contemporary novelists, 327-347 
Coolidge, Professor, mentioned, 

Co-operative organisations, 249 
Copemteus, mentioned, 26 
Coppe, mentioned, 206 
Cornwall, Barry, mentioned, 206 
Corps of pages, 31 


I Cossacks, invasion of Central 
I Russia, by, 18 
I County Councils, 250 
Crabbe, mentioned, 205 
Criticism, literary, in Russia^ 
310-326 

Cruikshank, mentioned, 219 
‘Czech language, 2 
Czechs, old literature of, 2 

Dal, Dr. V. (KozAk LugANt 
skiy), sketch of his life and 
works, 195-196; naturalist 
and ethnographer, 195 ; con- 
noisseur of the Russian lan- 
guage and dialects, 195 ; his 
main work, An Explanatory 
Dictionary of the Russian 
Langua^ey 196 

Danilevskiy, folk-novelist, 245- 
246 

Dante, Alighieri, mentioned, 65, 
206 

Dargomyzhskiy, successful 
operas of, 13, 49 
Darwin, Charles Robert, men- 
tioned, 2^ 

* Darwinism,’ 115, 319 

* Decadent ’ would-be poets, 323 
‘ Decembrists,’ the, 3^39 ; hu» 

manitarian ideas of, 37 ; de- 
nounced to the State, 37 ; 
programme openly pro- 
claimed, 38; Nicholas 1. hangs 
five and exiles others to 
Siberia, 38; mention|&d, 128, 
193, 214, 215, 294* 301 
D 61 wig, Russian poet, friend of 
Pushkin, 66 

Demetrius, the pretender, takes 
possession of the throne at 
Moscow, 18; overthrown, 18, 
49 

Demon of habitual drunkennesi, 

Denck, Hans, eitriy Ankbapri^* 

148 

Derzbivin, poet - laiirei^|e tn 
Catherine IL, a8; his 
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of na^iif% 38 ; mtQtiotodi i% 
42 

Dickens, Ctiarles^ hnmour 0^ 
2; mentioned, 219, 261 

Discussions, unnatural theoreti- 
cal, 185 

* Dissent,* varieties of^ 290 

* Disturbed Years,’ traces of^ in 

l^pular songs, 19; Richard 
James collects songs relating 
•to the, 19 

Dmftrieff, fable-rater, 64 

Dobroluboff, literary critic, 
sketch 0^ 316-318 ; birth and 
ancestry, 316; his work on 
TAt C^nUmporarVy 317 ; 
death from overwork of, 317 ; 
mentioned, 119, 179, 188,224, 
247, 303»3n,3i9, 3^5 

Dobrynya, the dragon-killer, 7 ; 
represents the sun, 8, lo 

Dolgorukiy, Prince, political 
writer, 302 

Doigdshin groups, trial of the, 
144 

Don, blue waters of the, 10 

Dostoy^^skiy, sketch his life 
and works 177-^87 ; his first 
novel, Pfx^r Peepitj 177 ; con- 
gratulated by GrigorOvitch 
and NekrfCsoflT, 178 j warm 
reception from ByeHnsldy, 
178; his extremely sad life, 
178; condemned to death, 
178 ; reprieved by Nicholas 1., 
178; transported to Siberia, 
178 j contracts epilepsy, 179 ; 
phoned and returns to 
RussiiL 179; death o^ 179 ; 
a prolific writer, 179 ; h^s 
novels described, 179-187 ; 
mentioned, 90^ 92, 18^ 201, 
237,342, 2JJ 27? 

Dover, the dim of, 55 

Draifomdno^ M. P., poUtkal 
writer, 

Dnuna in Russia, the, origin of 
200 ; Petir 1. opens a theatre 
ill Moscow, 209 ; theatres be- 


come a permanem iastitutton, 
210 

Dramatic art devetopnieiit 
in Russia, 80 

Drunkenness, Russian habits ol^ 
258 ; the terriMe disease o^ 262 
Druzhfnin, critic, 1 17, 321 
Duse, Leonora, actress, 219 

Easter, pagan songs of, 6. 
Eastern heroes, exploits of^ 8 

legends, Russian versions 

o^ 6 

Russia, spoken 4 angiiage 

4 

traditions, spread ofi in 

Russia, 9 

Edinburgh, Princess Voront- 
s6va-D^hkova in, 27 n. 
Educated man in Russia, de- 
spair of the, 98 

women, new generation of, 

33 1 

Eighteenth - century philoso- 
phers, 2 

Ehol, George, mentioned, 197 
Elp^tievskiy, S., folk-noveUst, 
270 

Elslcr, Fanny, mentioned, 218 
English writers, terseness 2 
Epic narrative, quiet recitative 
of; 6 

Epic poetry, freshness and 
vigour of «ie early^ 16 

songs, collection yj 

Russia’s rich collection o^ 7 ; 
heroes of; 7 ; important parts 
of witchcraft m, 7 ; proscribed 
by Russian Chuioh, 12 
Ergdlskaya, T* A., a relative of 
Tolstdy, 1 16 

Ethnographical research . in 
Russia, 249-2$x 

Euler, Leonhard, mathema** 
tician, 25 

European society, ccmvehtional 
life of; 47 

FAUST^Drvi| 5 
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Feudal princes, power of; de- 
stroyed by Tsar John iv., 18 
Finland, constitution of, 36 
Folk-literature, of Russia, early, 
5 ; of European nations, 5 ; 
first existence of, in seven- 
teenth century, 19 , 

Folk-lore, powerful influence of, 
on Russian literature, 12 ; sad- 
ness, melancholy and resigna- 
tion of Russian, 16 
Folk-novelists, 239-283 ; their 
position in Russian literature, 
239 ; realistic school of, 240 
F olk-songs, astonishing, wealth 
of Russian lyric, 5 ; import- 
ance in Russian counti^^ life 
of, 12 

Fonvfzin, see Wfzin, Von 
Forward^ a socialist review 
published by Peter Lavrdff, 
300 

Fourier, Francois, mentioned, 
178, 242, 295 
Fourierism, 305 
Fourierists, 178 
Franklin, Benjamin, 32 
Freemasons, widespread move- 
ment of, in Russia, 29 ; their 
effort for spreading moral 
education among the people, 
30; tendency towards mysti- 
cism of, 31 ; their deep influ- 
ence on Russia, 31 ; Alex- 
ander I. grants them more 
freedom, 31 

Free thought stifled in Russia, 

38 

French Revolution of 1830, 294 ; 

of 1848, 295 
— Socialists, 295 
Frey, a ‘populism 145 
Froebel, educational reformer, 
127 

From Whence and How came to 
be the Land of Russia^ early 
attempts at writing history, 

14 

Fyddoroff, a ‘populist,’ 145 


Garnett, Mrs. Constance, trans- 
lator of Turgu^neff, 103 

Georgian language, 2 

Corbel, N., poet and translator, 
205-206 

German metaphysics, fogs of 
290^ ^95) 3^ Si vagueness o( 2 ; 
mentioned, 322 

Germany, mystical teachings of, 
29 » 36 

Glinka, music of, 13; Rusldn i 
Ludmila (opera), 44 n 

Goethe, references to, 2, 3, 41, 
42, 46, 66, 124, 189, 205, 206, 
3 * 3 , 

Godwin, philosopher, mentioned, 

cigoi, Nicoldy Vasflievitch, 
sketch of his life and works, 
69-91 ; birth and ancestry o^ 
69 ; his first tales, 69 ; his 
wit and humour, 71 ; the plot 
of his novel Tards Bdlba, 73- 
75 ; his prose-comedy, The 
Inspector- General {Revizdr\ 
described, 76-82 ; extracts 
from, f9-8i ; hostile criticism 
bn, 82 ; his comedies, 82 ; 
Dead Souls his main work, 
82-87 ; extracts from, 83-84 ; 
he suffers from a nervous 
disease, 87 ; falls under in- 
fluence of ‘ pietists/ 87 ; his 
death, 87 1 his influence on 
the minds of Russians, 88 ; 
forerunner of the literary 
movement gainst serfdom, 
88 ; literary influence 89 ; 
a great artist, 89 ; introduces 
the social element into Rus- 
sian literature, 80 ; references 
to, 4 , 5 . 29 . 62, ^ 90 . 9 t, 92. 
looi 178, 194, 19s, 313, 31 % 
33% 306, 308, 313, 315, 317, 
328,339,341,343 _ 

Gont<^r6n, slcetch his life 

and work^ 164-177 ; biS lsoydl 
ObUmoff describmif, ; 

extracts from 
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oil' 167 ; extracts from oiu - 1 GrigoitSvitdb, a talented fistk* 
moff^ 16S-173 ; his last novel, novelist, sl^ch of his lifis and 
The Predj^ee described, 176- works, 241-244 \ references to, 
177; references to, 5, 126, i«s, 177, I7S> 24^ 248, 265, 273 
223, 241, 243 247 Grimm, the brothers, coUectiovi 

Gdrkiy, Maxim ( A« Py^shkoff)t of fairy tales, 6 ; mduence S 

sketch of his life and works, « Gutzkow, mentioned, 206 
272-283 ; his first sketches, 

271 ; his unhappy childhood, Hamletism in Russian life, 
271 ; his reputation in Western 101, 1 24 
Europe and America, 272 ; Hannibal oa^ the, 294 
causes of his populanty, 272 ; Hardy, mentioned, 240 
his adherence to truth, 274 ; Hartc, Bret, meniioned, 239, 272 
sketch of his characters, 274- Hatzfeld, Countess o^ 97 
280; extracts from The Heathy Richard, xii, 148 
Reader^ 280-282 ; his 'part in Hegel, mentioned, 290, 294, 295, 
the revolutionary movements 315 

of 1905, 283 ; references to, 12 Heine, mentioned, 2, 46, 205, 206 
«, 238, 346 Helen, legends ofi 6 

Gospels, the, rendering ofi 3 Hcllci^ lectures o^ 31 
Grasco-Latin Theological Hemnitzer, writer of fables, 39 
Academy of Kleff, 208; Herder, Johann Gottfried, poems 
learned men fn>m the, 19-20 of, in Russia, 35 
Grammar, of the Russian Ian- Herzen, Alexander (Lskdnder), 
guage, 3 sketch of his life and work^ 

Greece, learned men of, 19-20 293-299 ; birth and ancestry, 

Greek Church, #idespread 293 ; enters Moscow Univer- 

sepamtion of the people from sity, 294 ; exiled to Vydtk^ 

the, 20 294 ; returns to Moscow, 294 ; 

models, inspiration of, 14 exiled to Ndvgorod, 295 ; 

Gregory, mentioned, 208 founds a paper at Paris, 2^ ; 

Griboyedoff, comedy writer, expelled from France, 296; 

sketch of his life and works, naturalised in Switzerland, 

213-218; influence of Schlot- 296; starts The Polar Star 

zer and Professor Buhle on, in London, 296; starts T^ 

213 ; enters the militaij scr- Bell and becomes powerful in 

vice, 214 ; becomes friendly Russia, 297 ; destruction of 

with ‘ Decembrists,' 214 ; sent his popularity, 298 ; death of; 

to Teheran, 214; arrested, 298; references to, 61, 119, 

214 ; his habitual brightness, 188, 197, 289, 292, 314, 315, 343 

215 ; set free, 215 ; takes part Hiawatha^ two Russian trans- 
in the war against Persia, 215; lations of, 2 

marries, 215 ; killed at Te- Hilferding, A., 7 
heran, 215; his Misfortune Hmelnftskiv translations from 
from Intelligence described, Moli^re of, 213 

216*218 ; extract from, 353- Hoflinanni 185 
356; r^erences to, 22, 81, Holberg, Danish comedy writer^ 
223 29 

Grifdriefi^ A., critic, 117, 322 Holy Books, printing 19; 
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handwritten copies 19, re- 
vision of, by comparison with 
Greek texts^ 19; revision of, 
by Kryzhdnitch, 22 
Homer, epics of; 10, 195 
HomyakdfT, ‘Slavophile,* 290; 
extracts from speech of, on 
art, 323-324 
Hood, Thomas, 206 
Hugo, Victor, mentioned, 41, 
190, 205, 23s, 313 
Humboldt, mentioned, 26, 326 
Hundred - and - Ninety - Three, 
trial of the, 144 
Huxley, Thomas Henry, 26 
Huyghens, Constantijn, 26 
Hvoschinskaya, Nathalie D., 
(later Zaionchkovskaya), 
signed ‘V. Krestdvskiy-pseu- 
donym,* sketch of her works, 
197-200; The Great Bear^ 
described, 198-199; her ‘sub- 
jective realism,* 200 ; men- 
tioned, 342 

Ibsen, Henrik, mentioned, 
233, 282 

Icelandic sagaSy 6 ; interpreta- 
tion of, by early explorers, 8 
Igor, a prince of Kieff, 10 ; 
the Lay of his raid, 10-12 ; 
speech to warriors of, 10 ; 
defeat of, 1 1 

Iliad, Russia’s lack of an, 10 
Iliyd of Murom, 7 ; features of 
God of Thunders in, 8 ; hw- 
toric personage of, 8 ; men- 
tioned, 10 

Indo-European language, 2 
Intellectual unity of Russian 
nation, $ 

* Intellectuals,* Russian, men- 
tioned, 250, 275, 333 . 335, 341, 

343 

International Working - Men’s 
Association, 299 
Italian language, melodious- 
ness of, 56 

Professor, 313 n 


JAMES, Richard, collector of 
songs relating to the ‘Dis- 
turbed Years,* 19 
John the Terrible (John iv.), 
letters of, 18 ; position o^ in 
Russian history, 59 
Judaic Christianity, life depress- 
ing influences of, 334 • 

‘KalevAla,* epic poem of the 
Finns, 10 • 

Kalikiy songs of the, 6 
Kantemir, son of a Moldavian 
prince, 23 ; satires of, 23 ; 
ambassador at London, 23 n 
Kyinist, comedy writer, super- 
ficial satires of, 29, 2x2 
Karamdzofi; the brothers, 275 
Karamzin, historian and novel- 
ist, educated at Moscow, 31 ; 
his History 0/ the Russian 
Statfy 33 ; reactionary spirit 
of, 34 ; his history a work of 
art, 34 ; his sentimental ro- 
manticism, 35 ; I'cfcrcnces to, 
65, 212, 291 

Katenin, tcnnslator and imitator 
of Racine, 212 
Katkdff, 144 

Kavelin, philosopher and writer, 
53, 292, 295 

Kiefl; annals 13 ; disappear- 
ance of; from history for two 
centuries, 15 ; Gneco* Latin 
Academy of, 20^ 208 
Kir^yevskiy, the two brothers, 
Slavophiles, 290, 292 
Kishinydfl^ 43 

Knyaz^iii, writer and translator 
of tragedies, 211 ; hb 
comedies, 211 
KobylirL Sukhovd, 220 
Kdkorefl^ L T., folk-novelbt| 
246-24^ 

Kokdihkin, translator and imila- 
tor of Raciii% 212 
Koltsdfl^ poeti shoit nolt oi»» 
201 ; references to, 
Koroldnko, Vladimir, 
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ist, 269 ; editor, 271, 272, 22j^ ; 
sketch of, 329-}$2 
Kdrsakoi]^ Rhnskiy^, music of, 13 ; 

his opera /^An the Terrible^ 206 
Kdshelef!^ political writer, 304 
Kossftskaya, Madame Niku- 
lina, actress, 219 
Kostomarolf, The Twelfth Cen^ 
t^ nationalists^ t? n; men- 
tioned, 29 X 

Kotoshfl^n, historian, runs 
• away from Moscow to Sweden, 
22 ; writes a history of Russia, 
22 ; advocates wide reforms, 
22; his xnanusctipt discovered 
at Upsala, 22 

Kotzebue, success in Russia of 
translations from, 2x2 
Kozldfi^ poet, 65 ; his transla- 
tions from the English and the 
Polish, 66 

Krcstdvskiy, Vsevolod, writer of 
detective stories, 197, 320 
— pseudonym, see Hvdschin- 
skaya 

Kriidener, Madame, a Gwnan 
mystic, 37 

KxyldfT, L A-, fable-#riter, 63 ; 
his comedies, 64 ; his trans- 
lations from Laiontaine, 64 ; 
his unique posidon in Russian 
literatut<e, 65 ; references to, 
39, 195, 212, 216 
—— V* A* (Aiexdndroff), pro- 
lific play-writer, 238 
Kryzhdnitch, a vSouth Slavonian 
writer, called to Moscow, 22 ; 
revises the Holy Books, 22 ; 
preaches reform, 22 ; exiled 
to Siberia, 22 

Kdrbskiy, Prince, letters, iS 
Kdrotchkin, translator, 205 

LXbzin^ a Christian mystic, 31 
Laloffitaine, translations from, 64 
La Marpe, republican, 36 
Lake O^a, $ 

Lamartine^ 

Lassalle, 97 


Latin Church, prevented from 
extending its authority over 
Russia, 16 

Latin ^stmilies, 2 

* Latinism,’ Patriardi Nfkou, 
accused ol^ 20 

Lavrdfi^ Peter (Mfitoff), Russian 
political writer, sketch oi, his 
works, 300-301 

Lay of Igor^s Raid^ The {^SlMf^ 
o Polkh Igoreve\ a twdfth- 
century poem, 10-12; destruc- 
tion of manuscript, in con- 
flagration of Moscow, x8i 2, 
10; compared with Songs tf 
ike Nibelun^ and Songs of 
Roland for beauty and poeti- 
cal form, 10 ; fragment show- 
ing general character and 
beauty of, 1 1 ; translation by 
Wiener, 12 n ; opera by 
Borodfn, X2 

Lazhdtehnikof^ historical novel- 
ist, 68 

Legends of saints widely read, 

17 

Lenan, 206 

Leopardi, 206 

L6rmontoff, Mikhail Ydrievifo^ 
language of; 3 ; sketch of his 
life and worldi, 53-63 ; an- 
cestry of, 53 ; writes verses 
and poems at the age of four- 
teen 54; enters Moscow tJM- 
vcrsity, 54 ; enters military 
school in St Petersburg, S 4 » 
writes a pcce of poetrvon me 
death of Pdshkin, and is exiled 
to the Caucasus, 54 ; his de- 
scriptive poetry, 55-56; Tko 
Demon and hit^n^ 57 - 5 ^ > 
his demonism and pesstmtsm, 
58 ; his prose-novel. The Nero 
of Our Own Time, 62, 63 5 
a bumanitariati poet, $9 ; m 
deep love for Russia, | 4 : hh 
dislike of witt 6oj mM m 
second time for a 

duel, 60 ? deafi oi; m ; mfcr- 
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eiices to, 65, 67, 6S, 71, 

188, 189, 1901 194, ?99» 3^2 
Lcroux, Pierre, mcationed, 242, 
29s 

Lcvftoffi folk-novelist, sketch of 
his lijfe and works, 260-263 ; 
exiled, 261 ,* his extreme 
poverty, 261 

Liberty, struggle for, 332 
Literary criticism, in Russia, 
310-326 

Literature, a new vein in, 336 ; 
treasures o^ in the thirteenth 
century, 1 5 ; a new era in, 27 ; 
social element introduced into, 
89 ; of the Czechs, 2 ; of the 
Poles, 2 ; of the great Slav- 
onian family, 2 ; of the Great 
Russians, 2 ; of the Little 
Russians, 4 ; of the White 
Russians, 4 ; freed from en- 
slavement by Pushkin, 45 
Lithuanian language, 2 
Little Russian, language of, 4 ; 
old bards o^ 5 ; struggle ol^ 
for independence^ 39 ; the 
hitman Mazepa joins in the 
war against Peter l., 39 
Lomondsof!^ historian, studies in 
liloscow, 24 ; and at Klef!^ 24 ; 
sent to Germany and studies 
under Christian Wolff, 24 25 ; 
nominated a member of the 
St Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, 25 ; unfriendly re- 
ception oi^ 25 ; praised by 
Euler, 25 ; violent character 
o{f 25 ; salary confiscated, 25 ; 
persecution 25 ; foundation 
of Russian grammar by, 25 ; 
‘Discourses' of, 26; his 
memoir on Arctic Explora- 
tion, 26; invents new words, 
33 

Longfellow, William Hads- 
woith, mentioned, 2, 206 
Louis xi, position in French 
histcM^ 18 

Lubatdvttch, the trial of, 144 


M^cpherson, 67 
Makovftskty, Dr., t6l 
Mdlikoff, a ‘populist,’ 14$ 
Mdmin, novelist, 3^ 
Mirkovitch, Madfame Marie 
(M 4 rko VovtchdkX folk - 
novelist, 244-245, 24^ 265, 273 
^Marrmge, complicated cere- 
monial of, 6 

Martvnoff, Russian officer, 60 
Matcnt^tt, novelist, 332 
Maude, Aylmer, Lift of Tohtdj 
by, 145 ; mentioned, 147 
Maugham, W. S., mentioned, 239 
Maupassant, Guy de, mentioned, 
272, 336 

Maxlmof!^ ethnographer, 241, 
243, yo 

Miykoft Apollon, poet, short 
note on, 203 

Valeriin, literary critic, 242, 

316 

Mazepa, ruler of Little Russia, 
mins Charles xil. against 
Peter i., 39; flight of, into 
Turkey, 39 
Mazzini, Joseph, 97 
Mediaeval « literature of Russia, 
15-19 

M 61 nikoff (Petch^rskiy), folk- 
novelist, 250 

M^lshin, L, folk -novelist, 270 
Merezhkdvskty, Dmitri^, noi^ist 
and poet, translation from 
writings of; by Leo Wiener, 
12 n ; sketch of, 333-334 
Merim^ Prosper, 40 
M^, L, poet and translator, 
short note on, ao6 
Michele^ 325 

Mickiiwicz, Tkt Crimmn Son^ 

mUy 66 

Midsummer Day, pagan songs 

6 

Milmtldvskiy, a pffed Rusrian 
critic, 139 ; !m criticism of 
Tolstdy, 139-141 ; siseicll 
320-321 ; mentioned, 197, 31 1| 
337 
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Mikhail (the 6 ir%t Rmnirnff) ta- power aof tmmd oi%in 
troduces eeifdonii 19 ^ ^90 

Mikhdilo^ Mtkhail, poet and * Moscow FiHy/ trial of tfMv 
traoslatori 206 ; condenisied to 144 


Sibena where he died, 206; 
mentioned, 119 

A., pseudonym of Scheller, 

332 

Mikhiilovskoye, Pdshkm*s 
estate in the Province of 
Pskov, 43 

John Stuart, 305 
Miniyefi^ D., poet and trans- 
lator, 19 1, 206 

Moli^r^ mentioned, 209, 213, 
216, 218 

Monasteries, learning concen- 
trated in, 17 

Mongol invasion of Russia, the, 

15 

Mongol Khatia help to build up 
the power of Moscow, 1 5 
Mongols, their tales, 6 , 7 
Montest^eu, 26 
Moore, ^omas, poems oi^ in 
Rusttan, 35, 206 
Morddvtst^ D. L., novelist and 
ethnompher, 199, 2150, 332 
Morris, Wifliam, poet, 127 
Moscow (Moskvd), conflagratioii 
o£ in 1813, 10; first capital 
or Russia, 13 m ; monarchy 
consolidated, 1^ ; centralised 
state at, 1 5 ; aid of Mon^l 
Khans in buildina up its 
power, 1 5 j State ideab sub- 
stituted for those of local 
autonomy and federation, 15 ; 
combination of Church and 
State throw off Mongol yoke, 
15 ; introduction of seifdom 
in, 16 ; * a third Rome,* 16 ; 
Potes capture it, 18 ; general 
revolt of peasants in, 18 ; 
printtng-omce established at, | 
29 I 

Censorship Board, 68 

— Church, critidim of dig - 1 
nitams 17 ; formidable I 


GasetU^ 139 

— Institute of Friends, 51 

M^lyi Tedtr, 219 

^ Stage, the, 218-220 

Theological Academy, 24 

Motchdloff, actor, 219 
Muller, historian, 34 n 
Murillo, Bartolomd, painter, 94 
Musdrgskiy, music 13 
Mishkin, 1 14 

Myths, ^dual evolufion and 
migration of, 8 

NADizHDiN, art critic, 312, 
3 t 3 » 322 

Nidson, poet, 332 
Nala and Damayanti, Hindu 
poem oi; 35 

Napoleon ill., coup oi, 

100 

Nary€zhnyi, historical novelist, 
68 

Nature, forces o£^ personihed in 
heroes, 8 ; knowledge o£^ con- 
sidered unholy, 17 ; Imowledge 
of, condemn^ by Rtismn 
Church, 17 

NadmofT, folk-novelist, short 
note on, 269 

N efddo^ ethnographer and folk- 
novelist, 271 

Nekrdsoii; Nicholas, poet, sketch 
of his life and works, 187 ; his 
poverty, 187-188; co-editor of 
TAe Contemporary^ 188 ; death 
of, 188 ; his pessiims!n, 191 ; 
his love of the peasant massesi 
191 ; his struffile against serf- 
I dom, 192 ; his best poem iSssf- 
nosed Frosty 192; his poem 
about the Ruiisian woman in 
Siberia, 193; referomaes lo^ 
U 7 i 177, 1781 196, 243 , 3 SSf 
308 ^ 

Nesios^e Amt$aiStM 
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Netchdyeff l^ps, tml 144^ 
* 4 $ 

Newton^ Sir Isaac, 26 
Nicholas i., thirty years* reign 
ol^ 38 ; hangs nve and exiles 
others of the ‘Decembrists,* 
38 ; references to, 48, 67, 178 
Nicholas the Villager, 7 , 

Nietoche, egotism ol^ 278, 334 
Nihilism in Russia, 107 
Nikitin, poet, short note on, 201 ; 
mentioned, 327 

Nikon, Patriarch, ambitions of, 
20 

Nineteenth century, first years 
of, in Russia, 33*36 
Nonconformists, cruel persecu- 
tion and migrations of, 19 
Northern Russia, spoken lan- 
guage ofi 3; special bards 
of; 0 

Ndvgorod, annals of, 13 ; vic- 
tories of, 14 ; early Protestant 
rationalism in republic of, 17 
Ndvikoff, the first philosopher, 
28 ; an apostle of renovation, 
30 ; an organiser and business 
man, 30; starts a successful 
printing-office in Moscow, 30 ; 
IMS influence upon educated 
society, 30 ; organises relief 
for starving peasants, 30 ; 
accused of political conspiracy, 
30 ; condemned to death, 31 ; 
imprisoned in fortress of 
Schlusselburg, 31 ; released 
by Paul I-, 31 ; falls into mys- 
ticism, 31 ; founded Insthute 
of Friends in Moscow, 31 
Novodvdrskiy, folk-novelist, 332 

OBLdMOFF, OBt< 5 MOVISM, I67- 

176 

Od^vskiy, Prince Alexander, 
Russian poet, 66 ; friend of 
the ‘Decembrists,* 67; sent 
to S^bieria, 67; becomes a 
friend of Ldrmontofif, 67; his 
historical poem VttsUkS^ 67 


TMi. in Russian, 35 
Ocitel, novelist, sketch 327- 

329; his descriptive power, 
328-329; references to, 250, 
269 

Ogarydflf, poet, 214, 294, 295 ; 

short note on, 299 
.Old Testament, limks of, wide 
circulation in Russia ©£17 
Oldnets, province of, baras of, 7 
Opera, early appearance of; in 
Russia, 13 • 

Orldff; a ‘populist,* 145 
Osmanlis, rule of, over Serbia 
and Bulgaria, 1 5 
Ossian, 212 

Ostrdvskiy, sketch of his life and 
works, 221-234 ; placed under 
police supervision, 221 ; de- 
scription of Poverty — no Vice^ 
222-224 ; extracts from The 
Thunderstorm^ 224-230; his 
later dramas, 231-234 ; re- 
ferences to, 65, 213, 216, 22CV 
242, 243, 248 

Ovid, pleasant talk of; 25 
Orcroff; writer and translator of 
tragedies, all, 212 

Paoakism, return to, i6 
Palm, A* I., dramatist, 237 
Paniefif, Iviln, co-editor^ The 
Contemporary^ 196; his novels, 
196; his exquisite types of 
Russian women, 197 
Paris, occupation o^ by the 
Russian armies, 37 ; ideas of 
liberty in, 37 

Pdssek, explorer of folk-lore, 294* 
Peasants, widespread revolt o^ 
*9 

Persian language, 2 
Pestaloxzi, ^ucattonal reformer 
127 

Pastel, a ‘Decembrist,* 37 
Peter L, viedent reforms %% ; 
historical iigntficatice m his 
reform, 22; raises Impoftaiice 
of literature, 22; inlrodiioei 



Emnopeasft It OTiHi i t% i 
lirfics a new af^bet, 

little interest in literature d, Folidi laapifeb # ^ . 

2 % ; his struggle against Potitiical t 

dharles xih of Sweden, 39 ; abroa^ 293*302 
reform^ of, 208 ; opens a Poldnski y, poet, a iHend Tur* 
theatre in Moscow, 209 gudneif, 203 ; short note on, 

Peter 111., coup ^Hat of'^ 203-204 
Catherine li. against, zy Pdlotskiy, Simedn, a high fime- 

Petrash^vskiy, a ‘ Fouricrist,* tionary of the Russian church 

178 ; ‘circles* of, 201, 307 and wnter of mystery plays, 

P^trograd, Academy of Sciences, 209 
24 Pdlovtsi, raid on, lo; IgoPs 

Petropdvlovskiy (Kardnin), poet band defeated by the, 1 1 
and folk-novelist, 270 Poltiva, Peter L defeats Charles 

Pfsareff, A. I., writer of vaude- Xil. of Sweden at, 39 
villes, 213 Pomyaldvskiy, folk - novelist, 

Pfsareff, D. I., literary critic, 251; his notoriety, 252 ; his 

sketch of, 318-320; confined sketches from the life of clcri- 

in the fortrciss of St Peter and cal schools, 253 ; death o^ 254 ; 

St Paul, 318 ; his death from mentioned, 261 
drowning, 319 ; references to, Pope, an Eastern, 20 
115, 124 n, 311, 325, 331, ‘ Popularism,* 333 
333 ‘Populist’ movement, 298, 332 ; 

Pfsemskiy, A. TE, novelist and influence of, upon Tolstdy, 144 
dramatist, 236 ; short note on, Potdpenko, novelist, sketch o^ 
247-248 ; mentioned* 126 33^33.6 

Plattner, lectures of, 31 Potyekhin, A. A., novelist and 

Pleschdycfl^ A., poet, short note playwright, 236-237 ; fdk- 
on, 201-202 ; arrested with the novels of, 247-248 
‘ Petrashdvskiy circles,’ 201 ; Printing-office established in 
sent into the army, 202 ; Moscow, 19 
pardonrd by Alexander it, Procopdritch, a priest and writer^ 
302 ; mentioned, 19 1 23 ; founds the Graeco-Slav- 

Poetry, sin of, 17 onian Academy, 23 

Poland, first Russian Bible Proudhon, mentioned, 127, 296, 
printed in, 19 i constitution of, 322, 325 
36,4^ Prugdvm, ethnographer and 

Polar Siar^ Tke^ Hdrzen’s review, * populist,’ 14$) zs i 

296 Pryihdff, ethno^pher, 251 

Polc8| old literature of; 2 ; in- Pskov, republic oi^ annals I3 ; 

vaston of Russia by, 18 struggles between poor and 

Polevdy, P., historicsd novelist, rich m, 14; province of, 43; 

founder of serious journalism early Protestant ratimiaBsm 
in Russia, 312 \ references to, in, 17 
3 f 3 i Pugatchdff, a revdlutionisti 32; 

Polezhayen, Russian poet, leads peasant levolt agi^t 
student 01 Moscow University, Catherine it., 49; htsiory df, 
67 ; 67 ; dies from by Pdshkini 6t 

2 A 
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Pdschin, a * DecetnbrisV 43 

Pushkin, Alexander, language 
ofi 3 ; popularity of; 5 ; first 
great Russian poet, 12 ; be- 
ginning of his career, 12 ; 
melodious verse of, 33 ; sketch 
of his life and works, 40-53 ; 
his lyrics familiar in England, S 
40 ; neglected in Russia in the 
sixties, 40 ; appreciated in 
France and Germany, 40 ; his 
beauty of form, 41 ; his in- 
dividuality and vital intensity, 
41-42 ; his birth and ancestry, 
42 ; his perfect mastership of 
the Russian language, 42 ; his 
knowledge of folk-lore, 42 ; 
educated at St. Petersburg at 
the TsfCrskoye Selo Lyceum, 
42 ; his reputation as a poet 
at school, 42 ,* describes his 
shallow life in EvghMiy 
Onyeghin^ 43 ; exiled to Kishi- 
nydff, 43 ; joins the gipsies, 
43 ; journeys to Crimea and 
Caucasus, 43 ; renders himself 
impossible at Odessa, 43 ; 
ordered to return to Central 
Russia, 43 ; his estate at Mik- 
hdilovskoye, 43 ; his ‘ Decem- 
brist ^ friends, 43 ; returns to 
St. Petersburg and becomes 
chamberlain to Nicholas 1., 
43-44 ; his unfortunate mar- 
riage, 44 ; killed in a duel, 44 ; 
his early productions, 44-45 ; 
Rusldn and Ludmila^ 44 ; his 
simplicity in verse, 45 ; frees 
literature from enslavement, 
45 ; his lyric poetry, 46-47 ; 
called the Russian Byron, 47 ; 
his epicureanism, 47 j his 
stupendous powers of poetical 
creation, 48 ; his dramas, Don 
Juan and The Miser^Knigkt^ 
48 ; his comprehension of 
human affairs, 49; his most 
popular work, 49-53 ; extracts 
from, 52, 63, 351-353; IJis 


'prose-novels, 61 ; references 
to, 4, 28, 20, 41, 43i 47, 54, 5^, 
62, 65, 66, 68, 69, 71, 82, 89, 92, 
1 17, r88, 189, 190, 194, 202, 
212, 213, 216, 234, 287, 295, 
3*2, 313, 317, 319, 336 
Putfvl, YarosMvna awaits return 
of Igor in the town of, 1 1 
Pyatigdrsk, 60 

Pydshkoff, A. (Maxim Gdrkiy), 
271-283; see Gdrkiy, Maxfm 
Pypin, A. N., author of a l/is- 
tory of Russian Utcraturey 
32 n ; and a History of Rus* 
sian Ethnography^ 250 

Quakers, their doctrine of non- 
resistance, 148 

Racine, Jean Baptiste, men- 
tioned, 65, 210, 212 
Radfscheff, a political writer, 28, 

31 ; receives his education in 
the Corps of Pages, 31 ; sent 
to Germany to finish his 
education, 31 ; his Journey 
from ^St, Petersburg to 
Moscow^ 32 ; transported to 
biberi^ 32 ; commits suicide, 

32 ; his book still forbidden 
in Russia, p ; London and 
Leipzig editions, 32 n 

Ralston, translation of Russian 
sagas by, 10 ; mentioned, 
63, 100 

Rambaud, appreciation of Rus^ 
sian sagas by, 10 
Raskdlnikoff, 275 
Raydvskys, the family of th^ 43 
RAzin, Stepdn, terrific uprising 
of; ip 

Rebellion, State and Church 
cruelly hunt down traces o^ 

19 

Renaissance, great movement 
of, did not reach Russia, tS 
* Rigorism,’ 333 
Rfmskiy-Kdrsakoff, musk, 13 
Rousseau, Jean Jat^uts, JSmiie^ 
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127 ; mentioned, 125, 126, 157, 
*57 

Rdnk, house of, 13 
Russi^ centres of development 
in, 13 ; main cities of South 
and Middle Russia laid waste 
by Mongol invasion, 1 5 ; in- 
vasion of, by Turks, 15 , trans-^* 
formation of life in, 15 ; in- 
dependent republics of, 15; 

^ years of great disturbance in, 
18 ; invasion by Poles of, 18 ; 
period of serfdom in, 19 ; wide- 
spread revolt of peasants in, 
19; semi -Byzantine and semi- 
Tartar State of, 22 ; takes a 
firm hold of the Black Sea, 
28 ; begins to play serious 
part in European affairs, 28 ; 
servility of nobles in, 29 ; 
horrors of serfdom in, 29 ; 
federal principles in, 34 ; 
secret societies in, 37 ; aboli- 
tion of absolute rule in, 37 ; 
republican federalism of old, 
37 ; firee thou§[ht stifled in, 38 

Annals, nchne^ of, 13 ; 

composition of, 14 ; historical 
facts and mythical traditions 
of, 14 ; high literary value of, 

*5 

Churcli, proscribes the 

sinking of epic songs, 12 ; 
revision of translations of the 
Holy Books, 19; splitin, 19-21 

drama, the, 208-238 

epics, mythological feat- 

, urcs m heroes of, 8-9 ; Eastern 
origin of heroes, 8 
Russian folk-lore, assimilation 
of Eastern traditions in, 9 ; 
origin off 9 ; antiquity 9 
Geographical Society, 7 

‘ intellectuals,' 275,. 

332, 335 i 34 h 342 
— --laiiguag<^ 1-39 j richness 
of, 1 ; Its liability for transla- 
tion, 1 ; musical character of^ 

2 ; adaptability 2; adopted 


many forifl^gn words, 3; re- 
markable purity 3 ; most 
widely spoken, 3 ; unchanged 
roots of, 3 ; stmctuml besmfy 
ofi 4 ; free from j^ois, 4; 
variety of pronunciation in, 4 ; 
unity of the spoken, 13 ; a 
dictionary compiled ofi 27:; 
value of the spoken for literary 
purposes, 33 ; syllabic form 
of, 33 ; melodiousness of the, 
56 ; dictionary of, by Dal, ig6 
Russian literature, treasuries 
in the thirteenth century, 1 5 ; a 
new era in, 27 ; social element 
introduced into, 89 

novel, new element in 

the, 332 

poetry, rhythmical versi- 
fication 24 

State, mixed origin of the, 

290 

society, looseness of habits 

of, 29 ; neglect of idealism in, 
2^0 ; influence of Tchemy- 
shdvskiy's novel upon, 305 ; 
rapid succession of difierent 
moods of thought in, 334; 
hopeless sadness of intel- 
lectual portion of, 343 
Theatre, SumardkofiPs de- 
velopment of the, 26-27 i 
the first years of the nine- 
teenth century, 2 12 -2 13; 
triumph of romanticism in, 212 

verse, old, 23 

versification, rhythmical 

form of, 12 

women, struggle of, against 

society, 331 

Rustem of Persia, legends of^ 6 
Rydpin paints Tolstdy behind 
the plough, 147 

Rycshdtnikoff, folk - novelist, 
sketch of his life and wotkSi 
254-260; founder of the ultra- 
realistic school* 254; birth 
and ancestry of^ 254 ; poefry 
of, 2SS ; his unifuc position 
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in Russian litemtii% 255 ; his 
sound truth, 255-2^; refer- 
ences to, 265, 273, 274 
Ryl^ff, a * Decembrist * poet, 
^^36; hanged by Nicholas i., 
^ 438 ; twice visited France, 38 ; 
magistrate at St. Petersburg, 
‘38 ; circulation of his ballads 
" in manuscript form, 38 ; re- 
<|iferences to, 38, 214, 215, 296 

SAdko, personification of navi- 
gation, 8 

Sadovskiy, actor, 219, 221 
Sa£^as^ interpretation of, by early 
explorers, 8 ; Russia’s precious 
national inheritance of, 10 
St, Petersburg (now Petrograd), 
Academy of Sciences of, 24 
Sakiamuni, despairing pessim- 
ism of, 143 

Saltykdff (Schedrin), satirical 
writer, life and works of, 237, 
306-310 

Silofi; folk-novelist, 270 
Samdrin, Yuriy, political writer, 

304 

Sand, George, 248 
Satire, a favourite means of ex- 
pressing political thought, 306; 
writers o^ 306-310 
Scandinavo-Saxon language, 2 
Schedrin, see Saltvkdff 
Schellcr (A- Mikn^iloff), novel- 
ist, 332 

Sch^pkin, 219 

Scherb^toff, Prince, historian 
and collector of old annals 
and folk-lore, writes a history 
of Russia, 29, 34 H, 

Scherbina, N., pwt, 2<n 
Schiller, the lyrics of; 41, 42 ; 
poems o£ in Russian, 35 ; 
mentioned, 2, 54, 59, 299, 314 
Schlosser, 207 

Schlotzer, Academician and his- 
torian, 34 213 

Schlusselburg, fortress of, 31 
Schola, 7 


Stfhopenhauer, philosopher, 
mentioned, 56, 142, 143 
Scott, Sir Walter, mentioned, 
65, 212 

Sebastopol, Tolstdy besieged in, 
117 ; the terrible Fourth Bas- 
tion of, 156 
Serbian language, 2 
Serfdom, intrc^uced into the 
Tsardom of Moscow, 16 ; 
period of, in Russia, 19 ; de- 
finite introduction of, 19 ; 
horrors of, 29 ; brutalising 
effects upon society of, 30; 
spirited protest against, 35 ; 
abolition of, 249 ; growth of, 
291 

Serfs of the Church, heavy im- 
positions on the, 20 
Servia falls under the rule of the 
Osmanlis, 15 

Shahovskdy, Prince, dramas of, 
212 ; comedies of, 213 
Shakespeare, William, men- 
tioned, 2, 49» 54i 55» 96* 195* 
206, 207, 212, 220, 234, 235, 313 
Shakespearian fatalism, 258 
Shclgundff, Madame L. P., prose 
translator, 207 

Shelley, P. B., mentioned, 2, 41, 
54, 56, 189, 191, 205, 206 
Shenshin, A. (A. P'et), a poet of 
art for art’s sake, 204 ; a friend 
of Tolstdy and Turgu^nefif, 
204, 144 
Sheridan, 206 

Shevtch6nko, Little Russian 
poet, 68, 242, 294 
Siberi^ spoken language 01^ 4 
Silistria, Tolstdy in the siege 
117 

Skabltch6\'skty, Russian critic 
and historian of Russian 
literature, 189, 232, 239, 263, 
286, 320, 321, 324 If 
Slavonian family of languages, 2 
* Slavophiles,’ the, 288*293 
SlyeptsdfiT, burlesque tales irem 
popular 251 
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Madame O. A. cine^’ tE^iicatioii 

Rossett), a ‘pietist,’ 87 o£ 26 ; diup^ ; con- 

Smirndva, Sophie, novelist, 332 tnbutcd toSte of 

Smith, Adam, 301 the Russian Theidre, 26-27 ; re- 

Smoldnsk, Poles capture, 18 markable style ofhis letters, 26; 

Society of Friends of Russian plays important part in the de- 
literature, assist the free- velopment of Russian drama* 

masons in spreading moraP^ 210 ; writes comedies, 211 
education among the people, Suzdal, land of, 13 
30, 323 Syutdeff, a Nonconformist 

Sjioldvskiy, A. A., translator of peasant, 145, 148 
dhakespear^ 207 ; receives 

the Pushkin prize of the Tales, astonishing wealth of 
Academy of Sciences, 207 Russian, 5 ; Aryan origin of, 

Solomon, despairing pessimism - 6 ; Russian origin of, 6 
of, 143 Tartars, repeated raids o^ into 

Solovidff, N., playwright, 238 Russia, 16 
— - Vladfmir, philosopher, 292 Tasso, Torquato, 65 
Song collectors, 250 Tatfscheffi historian, superinten- 

Songs, incredible w'ealth of^ 1 3 dent of mines in the Urals, 

Sang of Roland^ beauty and 24; wrote a history of Russia, 

poetical form oii lo 24 ; appreciates value of 

Song of th 4 NibelungSy beauty annal^ 24 ; leaves no lasting 
and poetical form of, 10 trace in Russian literature, 24 

South-eastern Russia, prairies Tchaaddeff, * Decembrist,’ 214 
of, to Tchayk6vskiy,PiotTlliitcli,com- 

South-eastern Steppe% encamp- poser, music of, 13 ; his opera, 
ments of Tartars in, 16 Evghiniy Onyeghin^ 49 

South Russia, annals of, 13 N. V., populist, mentioned, 

South Slavonian language, high 145 
perfection of, 3 Tchdhofli Anton P., novelist and 

South Slavonians, treasures oi; dramatic writer, sketch of his 
folk-son^ 2 life and works, 336-347 ; 

Spencer, Herbert, 286, 321 originality oi; 336; new vein 

Spietha^en, 199, 207 in literature introduced by, 

Stankdvitch, N. V,, moral in- 336 ; biography of, 337 ; dea& 
duence of, 288, 294, 314 of, 337 ; the ‘sorrow’ oj^ 342 ; 

Stanyukdvitcb, novelist, 332 his dramas described, 344-346; 
Stdsoff, V. V., his theory of epic influence of, 346 ; labulous 
son^ of Slavonic mythology, 8 circulation of the works o^ in 

Stepnidk, political writer, 302 Russia, 346 ; mentioned 238, 
Sterne, Lauraice, 32 269, 272, 278, 327 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 245 Tchcrnysh 6 vs 1 ciy, political 
StritteTi historian, 34 n writer, sketch trf his life and 

Subbdtm, thesisters, trial of, 144 works, 303-30$ ; birth and 
Sue, Engine, 185 ancestry, 303 ; iKfites for Tk$ 

Sukhovo-Kob^lin, playwright, Cimtunpamry^ j;^3 ; his in- 
^ 3 $ duence on Ritiaiaii aocietv^ 

Suo«»nSfco<^ the 'Ressiw Ra- 305; exiled t^ibeiiTlosl 
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returns to Russia, 306 ; his **1 28- 134 ; sketch of Anna 

translation of Weber’s Uni- /Car/ninoy 1^4-136; profound 

versa/ History^ 306 ; death of, change in his conceptions of 

306; references to, 117, 119, life, 137; his love of the 

120, 135, 188, 289, 292, 31 1, peasant masses, 142; his 

316, 31^, 322, 323, 324, 343 question ‘What is Life?’ 143 j 

TchemyshdfF, I. E., actor and his dislike of revolutionists, 

playwright, 237 Y ^44 ^ influence of the ‘popu- 

Tchertkdff, V., friend of Tolstdy, list’ movement upon, 145; 

edition of Tolstdy’s works by, his acquaintance with Alex- 

prohibited in Russia, 137 «, dyefif, 145 ; his letter to, 14,5 ; 

1 5 1, 302 reforms his life, 146 ; his plain 

Tennyson, Lord Alfred, men- food, 147 ; philosophical and 

tinned, 191, 205, 206 religious reasons for his con- 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, duct, 147 ; undertakes a com- 

196 plete study of Christianity, 

Tolstdya, Countess A. A., 128 148 ; his interpretation of the 

Tolstoy, Count Alexa Konstan- Christian teaching, 148-157; 

tfnovitch, historical novelist, his influence, 16 r ; his dis- 

dramatist and poet, 234-236 ; appearance, 161 ; his excom- 

friend of Alexander ii., 235 ; munication, 161 ; his death, 

head of the Imperial Hunt, 162 ; the great Rousseau of the 

235 ; mentioned, 190, 204, 205 nineteenth century, 163 ; re- 

Lyoff Nicoldievich, ferenccs to, 3, 5, 37, 48, 62, 89, 

sketches of his life and works, 92, 164, 165, 185, 186, 204, 22c\ 
115-163; his first stories, 233, 236, 241, 242, 247, 248, 

Childhood and Boyhood^ in 258, 264, 272, 302, 305, 322, 

The Contemporary, 115; his 323, 324, 325, 326, 328, 336, 

birth and ancestry, 116; or- 339, 346 

phaned at an early age, 116 ; Tolstoy, Nicholas, brother of 
his education, 1 16 ; enters the L, N., death in France of, 

Kazdn University, 116; enters from consumption, 127 

the military service, 117 ; The I Tolstdyism, 149, 333 
Cossacks, 1 1 7, 125; his life Traditions, astonishing wealth 
during and after the Crimean of Russian, 5 
War, 117-J20; takes part in Transbaikalian folk-lore, 9 
the siege of Silistria and in Tretiakdvskiy, son of a priest, 
the battle of Balakldva, 1 17 ; 2^ ; runs away to Moscow, 23 ; 

besieged in Sebastopol, 117; his melancholy career* 2j; 

bisfriendship with T urgudneff, goes to Amsterdam and Pans, 

119; in search of an ideal, 23 ; studies at Paris Univer- 

1 20-1 24; his educational sity, 23 ; admirer of advancc^l 

work, 126-128 ; his estate ideas, 23 ; clumsy verse ol^ 

s^^ed by gendarmes, 128; 23*24; returns to St Peters* 

his intention to emigrate to burg, 23; poverty, neglect asid 

London, 128 ; warns Alex- persecution di 23 ; great ser* 

ander ii., 128 ; his marriage, vice to Russian poetry c£ 23* 

128 ; family traditions, 128 ; 24 ; ridiculous artifices ©t H* 

sketch of tVar and Peace, I clumsy verses of, 33 
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Tsai^s authority, divine origin Ur^ Noncohforttiists’ migra- 
i8 tion into depths of the, 19 

Tsdrskoye Sel6 Lyceum, the, 42 Usp^nskiy, Gleb, jR>lk-nOvei}st, 
Turanian language, 3 sketch of his works, 263-267 ; 

Turgu6neff, Ivan Serg<$yevich, references to, 241, 268 

last message of, to Russian Nicholas, 251 

writers, i ; lan^age of, 3 ; 

popularity of, 5 ; melodious# VAsfLiEFF, S., actor, 219 
prose of, 33 ; sketch of his Vencvftinoflf, Russian poet, 66, 
life and works, 92-115; great- 312, 313, 322, 324 
est novel-writer of his century, Vengueroff, S., Russian critic 


92 ; Virgin Soil^ 95 n ; his 
lecture Hamlet and Don 
Qjuia ote^ 96 ; his early sketches, 
98 ; his short novels, 98 ; ex- 
tract from Correspondence y 99 ; 
pessimism of, 100; threatened 
with Siberia, 100 ; his novels, 
100; his sketches, loi ; sketch 
of his Ritdin, 101-102 ; ex- 
tracts from, 103 ; his autobio- 
graphic tale First Love^ 104 ; 
extracts from Fathers and Sons 
and Hamlet and Don ^uixote^ 
107- in ; wreck of his hopes 
in reform movement, 113 ; his 
death in Paris, 114 ; his prose 
poetry, 114; referOTces to, 31, 
40, 4% 53, 55, 62, 88, 89, 90, 

115, 119, 145, 164, 165, 185, 

186, 188, 193, 196, 197, 198, 
199, 202, 203, 204, 220, 232, 
236, 237, 241, 242, 243> 244, 
24S, 247, 248, 255, 259, 274, 
275, 276, 288, 292, 295, 297, 
399, 305, 317, 3*9, 322, 327, 
332, 33 <>t 343 , 344 
Turgudnefi, Nicholas, political 
writer, education of, at Mos- 
cow, 31 ; short note on, 301-302 
Turks, tales from the, 6, 7 
Tyuttebeff, poet, short note on, 
202-203 

UhLANB, LtiDWio, poems of; 
in Russian, 3$ 

Upsala, KotoShfkhin*s manu- 
script discovered at, 22 
UrabAitayan language, j 


and author of a biographical 
dictionary of Russian authors, 

1 17, 189, 191, 321 
Vereschdgin, Vasiliy, Russian 
painter, 124 

Verstdvskiy, AskSld's Grave ^ 
(opera), 13 

Virgil, brilliant earnestness of, 25 
Vladimir the Fair Sun, Kien 
Prince, table of, 7 
Voinardvskiy, a friend of Mazepa 
transported to Siberia, 39 ; 
visited by Muller, 39 
Volhynian Annals, 13-14 
Volkhdnskaya, Princess, Tol- 
st 6 y& mother, j 16 
Voltaire, Franejois, sarcasm of, 
2, 210 

Vorontsdva-Ddshkova, Princess, 
and Catherine U. in her couf 
d*/tat^ 26 ; nominated presi- 
dent of the Academy of 
Sciences, 27 ; assisted in com- 
piling a dictionary of the 
Russian language, 27 ; edits a 
review 27 ; her memoirs, Mon 
HistoirCy written in French, 27 
Vvedenskiy, prose translator, 
207; translator of Dickens, 
207 

Wagner, operas and librettos 
of, 325 

Weber, historian, 306 
WeinbeJg, P., I%t, translator, 

V^estem Eurom^ |Unguag^ 

I ; m^disevaliSitf-repumicsoi; 
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S I straggle egelnst inBrnncm 
tS ^ 

Western infliieocety struggle 
egalnst intrusion i6 
-r“ Slavonians, songs of, 35 
* Westerner:^’ the, 288-293 
White Russian language, 4 
Whiting, 239 

Wiener, Leo, his great know- 
ledge of Rtissian literature, 
12, ^ ; author of Anthology of 
Russian Literature from the 
Emrliest Period to the Present 
TimSy 2 vols., 1902, 12 
Witchcraft, important ^rt of, 
in epic songs, 7 

Wizin, Von (Fonvizin), writer of 
comedies, 28 ; creator of the 
Russian drama, 29 ; secretary 
to Count Pinin, 29 ; comedies 
of; 21 1 

Wolff, Christian, 25 
Wordsworth, simplicity of; 46, 
205 

Wycliff, popular Christian move- 
ment of; 148 

YAKtfSHKiN, collector of folk- 
songs and ethnographic 
material, 250 


Y,arosli^vitch, E (L. Umm% 
foll^novellst, 270 
YarosMvna, Igopf wife» lamenta- 
tions of; 1 1 

Yazykoff, Russian poef, Inend 
of Piishkin, 66 

Ydshkova, P. L, Tolstd/s aunt, 
116 

Zaby^ilin, historian, 291 
Zagdskin, historical novelist and 
comedy- writer, 68, 21^ 
Zasddimskiy, folk-novelist, short 
note on, 251, 269-270 
Zasulitch, V^ra, the trial o^ 144 
Zdmstvo Statisticians, Sfo 
Zhelezndff, Clnil CossachSy 250 
Zhukdvskiy, poet, beauty of his 
translations, 35 ; distinctive 
features of his Jpoetry, 36 ; his 
ultra-Komanticism, 36; ap- 
peals chiefly to women, 36; 
references to, 33, 43, 6% 71, 
88 , 205, 212 

Zlatovr^tskty, folk-novelist, 267- i 
269 ; his ^|>ositioD to Uspdn- 
skiy, 268 ; his ethnographical 
novels, 

Zola, Emile, mentioned, 90, 239, 
240, 259» 343 
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THE LIBRARY OF ART 

Embracing Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, etc. Edited 
by Mrs S. Arthur Strong, LL.D. Extra doth, with 
lettering and design in gold. Large cr, Svo (7J in. by 
Sf io-)> headband, ^s. net a volume. Inland 

postage, id. 

LIST OF VOLUMES 

Donatello. By Lord Balcarres, M.P. With 58 plates. 

Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting. By Dr 
W. Bode. With 48 plates. 

Rembrandt. By G. Baldwin Brown, of the University of Edinburgh. 
With 45 plates. 

Antonio Pollaiuolo. By Maud Ciuitwell. With 50 plates. 
Verrocchio. By Maud Cruttwell. With 48 plates. 

The Lives of the British Architects. By E. Beresford 
Chancellor. With 45 plates. 

The School of Madrid, By A. de Beruete y Moret. With 48 
plates. 

William Blake. By Basil de Selincourt. With 40 plates. 

Giotto. By Basil de Selincourt. With 4-f plates. 

French Painting in the Sixteenth Century. By L. Dimici. 
With 50 plates. 

The School of Ferrara. By Edmund G. Gardner. With 50 plates. 

Six Greek Sculptors. (Myron, Pheidias, Polykleitos, Skopas, 
Praxiteles, and Lysippos.) By Ernest Gardner. With 81 plates. 

Titian. By Dr Georg Gronau. With 54 plates. 

Constable. By M. Sturge Henderson. With 48 plates. 

Pisan ello. By G. F. Hill. With 50 plates. 

Michael Angelo. By Sir Charles Holroyd. With 52 plates. 

Medieval Art. By W. R. Lethaby. With 66 plates and 120 
drawings in the text. 

The Scottish School of Painting. By William D. McKay, 
R.S.A. With 46 plates. 

Christopher Wren. By Lena Milman. With upwards of 60 plates. 
Correggio. By T. Sturge Moore. With 55 plates. 
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The Library Oi Avlt-- continued 

Albert Durer. By T. Sturge Moore. With 4 copperplates and 50 
half-tone engravings. 

Sir William Beechey, R.A. By W. Roberts. With 49 plates. 
The School of Seville. By N. Sentenach. With 50 plates. 

Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine. By ^Ir8 
S. Arthur Strong, LL.D., Ediftr of the Series. 2 vols. With 
1 30 plates. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART 

Pocket volumes of biographical and critical value on th 
great painters, with very many reproductions of the 
artists’ works. Each volume averages 200 pages, i6mo, 
with from 40 to 50 illustrations. To be had in different 
styles of binding: Boards gilt^ is. net\ green canvas^ or 
red cloth^ gi/i) 2s, tret ; //>/// lambskin^ red and green^ 
2j. (yd. net. Several titles can also be had in the 
popular Persian yapp binding, in box, is. (yd. net each. 

LIST OF VOLUMES 

BomCELLi. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs Ady), Also in Persian yapp 
binding. 

Raphael. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs Ady). Also in Persian yapp 
binding. 

Frederick Walker. By Clementina Black. 

Rembrandt. By Auguste Br^al 

Velazquez. By Auguste Br^al. Also in Persian yapp binding. 

Gainsborough. By Arthur B. Chamberlain, Also in Persian yapp 
binding. 

Cruikshank. By W. H. Chesson, 

Blake. By G. K. Chesterton. 

G. F. Watts. By G. K. Chesterton. Also in Persian yapp binding. 

Albrecht Durer. By Lina Eckenstcin, 

The English Water-Colour Painters. By A. J, Finberg. Also 
in Persian yapp binding. 

Hogarth. By Edward Garnett. 
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The Popular Library' of AKt’—coniinued 

Leonardo da Vinci. By Dr Georg Gronau, Also in Persian yapp 
binding. 

Holbein. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

Rossetti. By P'ord Madox Hueflfer. Also in Persian yapp binding. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. By Ford Madox Hucdet 
Also in Persian yapp bindinjf. 

Perugino. By Edward Hutton. 

Millet, By Remain Rolland. Also in Persian yapp binding. 
Watteau. By Camille Mauclair. 

The French Impressionists. By Camille Mauclair, Also in 
Persian yapp binding. 

Whistler. By Bernhard Sickert. Also in Persian yapp binding. 


MASTERS OF PAINTING 

lFi//i m(Uiv illustrations in photoj^ravurt\ 

A series which gives in each volume a large number ol 
examples reproduced in photogravure of the works of its 
subject. The first series of books on art issued at a popular 
price to use this beautiful method of reproduction. 

The letterpress is the same as the volumes in the Popular 
Library of Art, but it is reset, the size of the volumes being 
8J ins. by sf ins. There are no less than 32 plates in each 
book. Bound in cHth wuth gold on side, gold lettering 
on back : gilt top, picture wTapper, y. 6 d, mt a volume, 
postage 4^. 

This is the first time that a number of photogravure 
illustrations have been given in a series published at a 
popular price. The process having been very costly has 
been reserved for expensive volumes or restricted to perhaps 
a frontispiece in the case of books issued at a moderate 
price. A new departure in the art of printing has recently 
been made with the machining of photogravures; the 
wonderfully clear detail and beautifully soft effect of the 
photogravure reproductions being obtained as effectively as 
by the old method. It is this great advance in the printing 
of illustrations which makes it possible to produce this series. 
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The volumes arc designed ^to give as much value as pos- 
sible, and for the time being are the last word in popular 
book production. 

It would be difficult to conceive of more concise, suggestive, 
and helpful volumes than these. All who read them will be 
aware of a sensible increase in their knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of art and the world’s masterpieces. 

The first six volumes are : ^ 

Raphael. By Julia Cartwright. 

Botticelli. By Julia Cartwright. 

G. F. Watts. By G. K. Chesterton. 

Leonardo da Vinci. By Georg Gronau. 

Holbein. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

KossErti. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 


THE CROWN LIBRARY 

The books included in this series are standard copyright 
works, issued in similar style at a uniform price, and are 
eminently suited for the library. They are particularly 
acceptable ab prize volumes for advanced students. Demy 
8vo, size 0 in, by 5J in. C/of^ gi 7 /y giit top. 5^. neL 
Postage Sd. . 

The RuBA’r.Ar of 'Umar KhayyAm (Fitzgerald’s 2nd Edition). 
Edited, with an Intioduction and Notes, by Edward Heron Allen. 

Science an!> Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, By 
Emile Boutroux. 

Wanderings in Arabia. By Charles M. Doughty. An abridged 
edition of “Travels in Arabia Deserta.” With portrait and 
map. In 2 vols. 

The In itmatr Life of Alexander Hamilton. By Allan McLanc 
Hamilton. Illustrated. 

Folk-Lore of the Holy Land ; Moslem, Christian, and Jewish. 
By J. E. Hanauer. Edited by Marmaduke Pickthail. 

Life and Evolution. By F. W. Headley, F.Z.S. With upwards 
of 100 illustrations. New and revised edition (1913). 

The Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinci. Edited by Edward 
McCurdy. With 14 illustrations. 

The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen. By F. W. Maitland. 
With a photogravure portrait. 
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The Crown Library — continued 
< 

The Country Month by Month. By J. A. Owen and G. S. 
Boulger. With notes on Birds by Lord Lilford. With 20 black 
and white illustrations. 

* A new special edition of this l)ook, with 12 illustrations in colour 
and 20 in black and white> is published. Price 6 j. net. 

The English Utilitarians.^ By Sir Leslie Stephen. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. Jamks Mill. 

Vol. II, Jeremy Bentham. 

Vol. III. John Stuart Mill. ^ 

Critical Studies. By S. Arthur Strong. With Memoir by Lord 
Balcarres, M.P. Illustrated. 

Medi.€Val Sicily : Aspects of Life and Art in the Middle Ages. 
By Cecilia Waern, With very many illustrations. 


MODERN PLAYS 

Including the dramatic work of leading contemporary 
writers, such as Andreyef, Bjdrnson, Galsworthy, Hauptmann, 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Eden Phiilpotts, Strindberg, Sudermann, 
Tchekoff, and others. 

In single volumes. Cloth^ 2 s. net; paper covers^ is. 6r/, net 
a volume; postage ^ g//. 

The Revolt and the Escape. By Vilhers de LTsk* Adam. 
( doth binding only. ) 

flER.NANi. ATragcIy. By Frederick Brock. {Cloth bindtn; only.) 
Tristram and Isf.ult. A Drama, By J. Comyns Carr. 
Passers-By. By C. Iladdon Chambers. 

The Likeness of i hk Night. By Mrs W. K. Clifford. 

A Woman Alone. By Mrs W. K. Clifford. 

The Silver Box. By John Galsworthy. 

Joy. By John Galsworthy. 

Strife. By John Galsworthy. 

J USTICE, By John Galsworthy. 

The Eldest Son. By John GaU worthy. 

The Liitle Dream. By John Galsworthy. {Cloth, is. 6d. mt ; 
paper cavers, is. net.) 

The Fugitive. By John Galsworthy. 
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Modern Pi^ys — continued 

The Mob. By John Galsworthy. 

The Pigeon. By John Galsworthy. 

A Bit o’ Love. By John Galsworthy. 

The Coming of Peace. By Gerhart Hauptmann. [Cloth binding 
only, ) 

Love’s Comedy. By Henrik li^en. (Cloth binding only.) 

The Divine Gift. A Play. By Henry Arthur Jones. With an 
Introduction and a Portrait. ( 31 . (>d. net. Cloth binding only.) 

Vhe Widowing of Mrs Holroyd. A Drama. By D. H. 

* Lawrence. With an Introduction. [Cloth only^ ^s. 6d. net.) 

Three Little Dramas. By Maurice Maeterlinck. {Cloth binding 
only.) 

Sr Francis of Assisi. A Play in Five Acts. By J. -A. Peladon. 
{Cloth onlgy p. 6d. net.) 

Peter's ('lance. A Play. By Edith Lyttelton. 

Thf. Mother. A Play. By Eden Phillpotts. 

The Shadow. A Play. By Eden Phillpotts. 

The Secret Woman. A Drama. By Eden Fhillpols. 

Curtain Raisers. One Act Plays. By Eden Phillpots. 

liiE Father. By August Strindberg. {Cloth binding only.) 

Credito”'^. Pariah. Two Plays. By August Strindberg. [Cloth 
binding only . ) ^ 

MissJuua The Stko.ngek. Two Plays, By August Strindl>erg. 
( Cloth t indin g only. ) 

There are Crimes and Crimes. By August wStrindberg. {Cloib 
binding only. ) 

Roses. Four One Ac: Plays. By H,.rmann Sudermann. [Clot.l 
binding only . ) 

MoRiiURi. Three One Act Plays. By Hermann Sudermann. 
( Cloth binding only. ) 

The Jov OF Living. A Play. By Plermann Sudermann. {Cloth 
on:}\ 4 J. 6d. net.) 

Five Little Plays. B) Alfred Sutrt). 

The Two Virtues. A Play. By Alfred Sutro. 

Freedom, A Play. By Alfred Sutro. 

The Dawn (Les Aubes). By Emile Verhaeren. Translated by 
Arthur Symons, {Cloth binding only.) 

The Princess of Hanover. By Margaret L, Woods. {Cloth 
binding only . ) 
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Modern Plays — continued 

Plays. By Leonid Andreyef. Translated from the Russian, 
with an Introduction by F. N. Scott and C. L. Header. 
Cr, SvOf cloth gilt. $s. net. 

Plays. (First Series.) By Bjornstjerne Bjdrnson. (The 
Gauntlet, Beyond our Power, The New System.) With 
an Introduction and Bibliography. In one vol. Cr. Svo. 
5J. net. 

Plays. (Second Series.) By Bjornstjerne Bjdrnson. (Love 
and Geography, Beyond Human Might, Laboreffius.) 
With an Introduction by Edwin Bjdrkman. Ih one 
vol. Cr. Svo. 5J. net. 

Three Plays. By Mrs W. K. Clifford. (Hamilton’s Second 
Marriage, Thomas and the Princess, The Modern Way.) 
S^. cr. %vo. $s. net. 

Plays (Volume One). By John Galsworthy. Three Plays 
(Joy, Strife, The Silver Box). S^. cr. Svo. ss. net. 

Plays (Volume Two). By John Galsworthy. Three Plays 
(Justice, The Little Dream, The Eldest Son). S^. cr. 
Svo. 5L net. 

Plays (Volume Three). By John Galsworthy. Three 
Play‘d (The Pigeon, The Fugitive The Mob). *S^. cr. 
Svo. sj. net. 

Plays. By Gwen John. (Outlaws, Corinna, Sealing the 
Compact, Edge o’ Dark, The Case of Theresa, In the 
Rector’s Study.) With an Introduction. Cr. Svo. 51. net. 

Four Tragedies. By Allan Monkhouse. (The Hayling 
Family, The Stricklands, Resentment, Reaping the 
Whirlwind.) Cr. Svo, cloth gilt. 5X. net. 

Plays. By Eden Phillpots, (The Mother, The Shadow, 
The Secret Woman.) Cr. Svo. 51. net. 

Plays. (First Series.) By August Strindberg. (The Dream 
Play, The Link, The Dance of Death, Part I. ; The 
Dance of Death, Part II.) Cr. Svo. ss. net. 

Plays. (Second Series.) By August Strindberg. (Creditors, 
Pariah, There are Crimes and Crimes, Miss Julia, The 
Stronger.) $s. net. 
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Modern ViakYS— continued 

Plays. (Third Series.) By August Strindberg. (Advent, 
Simoom, Swan White, Debit and Credit, The Thunder 
Stom^ After the Fire.) Cr. 8w. 6r. 

Plays. (Fourth Series.) By August Strindberg. (Fhe 
Bridal Crown, The Spoo^ Sonata, The First Warning, 
Gustavus Vasa.) Cr. %vo. 5^. net. 

Plays. (First Series.) By Anton Tchekoff. (Uncle Vanya, 
v^vanoflT, The Seagull, The Swan Song.) With an 
Vitroduction. Cr. %vo, 6r. 

Plays. (Second Series.) By Anton Tchekoff. (The Cherry 
Orchard, The I'hree Sisters, The Bear, The Proposal, 
The Marriage, The Anniversary, A Tragedian.) With an 
Introduction. Completing in two volumes the Dramatic 
Works of Tchekoff. Cr. ^vo, 5^. net. 


THE READERS' LIBRARY 

A new series of Copyright Works of Individual Merit and 
Permanent Value — the work of Authors of Repute, 

Library style. Cr, Blue cloth gilty round backs, 

IS, 6 d, net a volume ; postage^ 4^. 

Avril. By Hilaire Belloc. Essays on the Poetry of the French 
Renaissance. 

EsTO Perpbtua. By Hilaire Belloc. Algerian Studies and Impressions. 

Men, Women, and Books : Res JunicATiE. By Augustine Birrell. 
Complete in one vol. 

Obiter Dicta. By Augustine Birrell. First and Second Series in 
one volume. 

Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer. By George Bourne. 
Bettesworth Book. By George Bourne. 

Studies in Poetry. By Stopford A. Brooke, LL.D. Essays on 
Blake, Scott, Shelley, Keats, etc. 

Four Poets. By Stopford A. Brooke, LL.D. Essays on Clough, 
Arnold, Rossetti, and Morris. 

Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes. By Lina Eckenstein, 
E^ys in a branch of Folk-lore. 
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The Readers' Library— 

Italian Poets since Dante. Critical Essays. By W. Everett 
Villa Rubein, and Other Stories. By John Galsworthy. 

The Signal, and other Stories. Translated from the Russian by 
W. M. Garshin. 

Faith, and other Sketches.^. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
Hope, and other Sketches. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
Progress, and other Sketches. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
Success, and other Sketches. By R. B. Cunninghame Grah^.. 
Thirteen Stories. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. u 

Twenty-six Men and a Girl, and other Stories. By Maxim 
Gorky. Translated from the Russian. 

Green Mansions. A Romance of the Tropical Forest. By W. H. 
Hudson. 

The Purple Land. By W. H. Hudson. 

A Crystal Age : a Romance of the Future. By W. H. Hudson. 

The Critical Attitude. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

The Heart of the Country. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

The Spirit of the People. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

After London— Wild England. By Richard Jefferies. 

Amaryllis at the Fair. By Richard Jefferies. 

Be VIS, The Story of a Boy. By Richard Jefferies. 

The Hills and the Vale. Nature Essays. By Richard Jefferies. 
Russian Literature. New and revised edition. By Prince Kropotkin. 
The Greatest Life. An inquiry into the foundations of character. 
By Gerald Leighton, M.D. 

St Augustine and his Age. An Interpretation. By Joseph McCabe. 
Yvette, and other Stories. By Guy dc Maupassant. Translated 
by Mrs John Galsworthy. With a Preface by Joseph Conrad. 
Between the Acts. By H. W. Nevinson. 

Essays in Freedom. By H. W. Nevinson. 

Principle in Art : Rklioio PosTiC. By Coventry Patmore. 
Parallel Paths. A Study in Biology, Ethics, and Art. By T. W. 
Koileston. 

The Strenuous Life, and other Essays. By Theodore Roosevelt 
English Literature and Society in the Eiqhtsinth C«nturv* 
By Sir Leslie Stephen. 
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The Readers’ I-ibrary — continued 

Studies of a Biographer. First Series. Two Volumes. By Sir 
Leslie Stephen. 

Studies of a Biographer. Second Series. Two Volumes. By Sir 
Leslie Stephen. 

The Black Monk, and other Tales. By Anton Tchckoff. 

The Kiss, and other Stories. Anton Tchekoff. 

Interludes. By Sir Geo. Trevelyan. 

THE ROADMENDER SERIES. 

The additional volumes in the series are books with the same 
tendency as Michael Fairless's remarkable work, from 
which the scries gets its name : books which express a 
deep feeling for Nature, and render the value of simplicity 
in life. J*caj>, &vo^ with designed end papers* is. 6d* net* 

The Brow of Courage. By Gertrude Bone. 

Women of the Country. By Gertrude Bone. 

The Sea Charm of Venice. By Stopford A. Brooke, 

Magic Casements. By Arthur S. Cripps. 

A Martyr’s Servant. By Arthur S. Cripps. 

A Martyr’s Heir. Qy Arthur S. Cripps, 

The Roadmen der. By Michael Fairless. Also in limp tambskin^ 
y. (id* net. Velvet calf yapp^ 51. net. Illustrated Edition with 
Black and White Illustrations by W. G. Mein, cr. Sve, 51. net, 
Abo Special Illustrated edition in colour from oil paintings by 
E. W. Waite, yj. Sd. wt. Edition dc Luxe, ijr. net. 

The Gathering of Brother Hilarius. By Michael Fairless. 
Also limp lambskin^ 6 d. net. Velvet calfyapp^ $s. net. 

Tub Grey Brethren. By Michael Fairless. Also limp lambskin^ 
y. 6 d. net. Velvet calf yapp ^ 5x, net. 

A Special Illustrated Edition of the Children's Stories, which ajmar 
ifi The Grey Brethren, is pnblished under the title of “ Stories Told 
to Children.*’ The Illustrations in Colour are from Drawings by 
Flora White. 

Michael Fairless : Life and Writings, By W. Scott Palmer 
and A. M. Haggard. Also Persian yapp^ 41. nM. 

The Roadmender Book of Days. A Year of Thoughts from the 
Roadmender Series. Selected and arranged by hiudred Gentle. 
Also limp lambskin , y , 6 d . net . Velvet ca ^ yapp , Sr. net . 
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The Roadmendei^ Series — coniinued 
A Modern Mystic’s Way. By Wm. Scott Palmer. 

From the Forest. By Wm. Scott Palmer. 

Pilgrim Man. By Wm. Scott Palmer. 

Winter and Spring. By Wm. Scott Palmer. 

Thoughts of Leonardo da Vinci. Selected by Edward McCurdy. 

, The Plea of Pan. By H. Nevinson, author of “Essays in 
Freedom,” “Between the Acts.” 

Bedesman 4. By Mary J. H. Skrine. 

Vagrom Men. By A. T. Story. 

Light and Twilight. By Edward Thomas. 

Rest and Unrest. By Edward Thomas. 

Rose Acre Papers : Hor.« SolitarI;*. By Edward Thomas. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS SERIES. 

Makers of Our Clothes. A Case for Trade Boards. By Miss 
Clementina Black and Lady Carl Meyer. Demy $1. net. 

Sweated Industry and the Minimum Wage. By Clementina 
Black. With Preface by A. G. Gardiner. crown %vo, 

ts, net. 

Women in Industry: From Seven Point's ok View. With 
Introduction by D. J. Shackleton. Ctetk^ crown 8w. ar. net. 

The Worker’s Handbook. By Gertrude M. Tuckwell. A hand- 
book of legal and general information for the Gergy, for District 
Visitors, and all Social Workers. Cr. 8t*^. ts, net, 

STORIES OF ANIMAL LIFE, Etc. 

Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. 

Uniform binding. Large croton Zvo. 6s. 

Jnder the Roof of the Jungle. A Book of Animal Life 
in the Guiana Wilds. Written and illustrated by Charles 
Livingston Bull. With 6o full-page plates drawn from 
Life by the Author. 

The Kindred of the Wild. A Book of Animal Life. By 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Professor of Literature, Toronto 
University, late Deputy-Keeper of Woods and Forests, 
Canada. With illustrations by Charles Livingston Ball 
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Stories of Animal JLife, me.— continued 

The Watchers of the Trails. A Book of Animal Life. 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. With 48 illustrations by 
Charles Livingston Bull. 

The Story of Red Fox. A Biography. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Illustrated by Carles Livingston Bull 

The Haunters of the Silences. A Book of Wild Nature, 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. Illustrated by Charles 
^^Livingston Bull. 

PLANlkTiON Stories. By Andrews Wilkinson. Illustrated 
by Charles Livingston Bull. 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY 

A New Series of Handbooks, being aids to interpretation m 
Biblical Criticism for the use of the Clergy, Divinity 
Students, and Laymen. Cr. Zvo. 21. net a volume, 

Christianity and Ethics. By the Rev. Archibald B. D, Alexander, 
M.A,, D.D , author of “A Short History of Philosophy,” ‘‘The 
Ethics of St Paul.” 

The Environment of Early Christianity. By the Rev. Professor 
Samuel An^^us, Pre^essor of New Testament Historical Theology 
in St Andrew’s College, Vmversity of Sydney. Cr. 8w. ax. CuL net. 

History of the Study of Theology, By the late Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Two Volumci 

The Christian Hope. A Study in the Doctrine of the Last Things. 
By W. Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology inthe 
IJfnion College, New York. 

Christianity and Social Questions. By the Rev. William 
CanningHam« D.D., F.B.A, Fellow of Trinitv College, Cam* 
bridge, lion. Fellow of Gonville and Caius Colfege, Cambridge, 
* Archdeacon of Ely, formerly Lecturer on Economic History to 
Harvard University. 

The Justification of God. By the Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth, 
M,A., D.D., of the Hackney Theolt^cal Collie, University of 
London. 

A Handbook of Christian Apologetics. By the Rev, A, E. 
Garviet M.A, Hon. D.D., Gla^w University, Principal of New 
Cc^ege, Hampstead. 
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StUDiES IN Thkovogy — cotitinutd 

A Critical Introduction to thr Old Testament. the Rev. 
George Budianan Gray, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Ilebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis in Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Gospel Origins. A Study in the Synoptic Problem. By the Rev. 
William West Holdsworth, M.A., Tutor in New Testament 
Language and Literature, Hands worth College ; author of “ The 
Christ of the Gospels,” “ Tl^^ Life of Faith,” etc. 

Faith and its Psychology. By the Rev. William K. Inge, O.D., 
Dean of St Paurs, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge, and Bampton Lecturer, Oxford, 1899. ^ 

Christianity and Sin. By the Rev. Robert Mackintosh, ^\vl. A., 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics in Lancashire Independent 
Collie ; Lecturer in the University of Manchester. 

Protestant Thought before Kant. By A. C. McGiffert, Ph,D., 
D.D., of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

The Theology of the Gospels. By the Rev. James Moffat, B.D., 
D.D., of the U.F. Church of Scotland, sometime Jowett Lecturer, 
London, author of **The Historical New Testament.” 

A History of Christian Thought since Kant, By the Rev. 
Edward Caldwell Moore, D.D., Park man Professor of Theology 
in the University of Harvard, U.S.A., author of **Thc New 
Testament in the Christian Church,” etc. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement. % the Rev. J. K. Mosley, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Revelation and Inspiration, By tbe^ Rev. laines Orr, D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics in the TheologMl Couege of the United 
Free Church, Glasgow. 

A Critical Introduction to the New Testament. By Arthur 
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